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PREFACE. 



The following Treatise is designed to be an Introduction 
to the science of Applied Mechanics : in this it differs 
from all the elementary works commonly in use, which 
are introductory to Rationed Mechanics. How great a 
difference is caused by this circumstance will appear from 
an inspection of the Contents ; it may, however, be men- 
tioned that, at the least, one half of the present work has 
no counterpart in any Elementary Treatise that has fallen 
under the author's notice : that so great a divergence from 
the usual type should be possible seems sufficient reason for 
believing that something is wanting in the ordinary works, 
but how far the present will supply that want is, of course, 
another question. It was originally intended to be a book 
of examples, and a supplement to others already in exist- 
ence ; it was, however, soon found that by a few additiong 
it could be made independent, and it was thought that 
what was gained in point of convenience by completeness, 
would more than compensate a small increase of size and 
cost. 

The work is intended to comprise two courses ; the first 
is contained in Chapter I., the first section of Chapter II. 
and Chapter III. of Part I. and in Chapter I. of Part II. ; 
the second forms the remainder of the book. The first 
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VI PBEPACE. 

course may be read by any one who understands arithmetic^ 
a little algebra^ practical geometry^ and the rules of men- 
suration ; in many of the examples it is intended that a 
geometrical construction should take the place of calcula- 
tion: instances of the use of construction are given in 
Exwrn/plea 177, 209, &c. In this course the principles of 
the science are merely stated, their formal demonstra- 
tion being reserved to the second course; in other words, 
the order most convenient for teaching and learning has 
been followed at some sacrifice of the systematic develop- 
ment of the subject. The second course presupposes that 
the reader is acquainted with Euclid, algebra, and trigo- 
nometry, as commonly taught in schools; a very few 
examples are inserted which require some acquaintance 
with co-ordinate geometry and the diflferential calculus ; * 
the reason for their insertion will generally be obvious 
from the context in which they occur. Frequent use has 
been made of simple geometrical limits ; they wll probably 
present but little difficulty to the reader; some remarks 
on the subject of limits will be found in the Appendix. 

Very many examples require numerical answers ; it is 
hoped that but few of the arithmetical operations will 
prove laborious to any one who possesses a proper facility 
in manipulating numbers, and it must be remembered 
that few things are more important to a learner in the 
earlier stages of his progress than that he should be con- 
tinually referred to the numerical results that follow from 
the formulae he investigates. Hints and explanations have 
been freely given in connection with the more difficult 

* Most of these examples are contained in Chap. IX. Part L ; the others 
are distinguished by an asterisk. 
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examples^ and it is hoped they will be found sufficient to 
enable the reader to complete the solutions, though many 
of them are important mechanical theorems, and some of 
. them but rarely to be met with (e. g. Eac 134, 149, 343, 
379, 471, 502, 513, &c.). 

A list is subjoined of the principal works referred to in 
drawing up the present Treatise ; particular instances of 
obligation are acknowledged in the foot notes in the course 
of the work. A more explicit recognition of assistance is 
due to the Sev. H. Moseley, Canon of Bristol : about two 
hundred of the Examples were given by him to his classes 
at Bang's College, London, in the years 1840, 1, 2^ 3 ; 
these he very kindly placed at the author's disposal, and 
also gave him permission to use fireely his excellent treatise 
on the * Mechanical Principles of Engineering' — a per- 
mission of which great use has been made. 

Staff Goixbgb : August 1860. 
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PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 



CHAPTEB I. 

ON SOME OF THE PHYSICAL FBOPERTIES OF MATEBIALS. 

1. Properties of Materiala. — ^The present chapter is in- 
tended to serve as an introduction to those that follow. It 
contains examples illustrative of the more obvious physical 
properties of the materials commonly used in construction 
and machinery. These physical properties are (1) Weight; 
(2) Expansion or Contraction, produced by change of tem- 
perature ; (3) Elongation and Compression, produced by 
Strain or Pressure ; (4) Resistance offered to Bupture by 
Strain ; (5) Besistance offered to Bupture by Compression. 

2. Weight. — For estimating the weight of masses with 
suflScient accuracy it may be assumed that the weight of a 
cubic foot of water is 1000 oz. This number is easily 
remembered, and is within a very little of the truth. In 
every example contained in the following pages wherein 
the weight of masses is concerned, it will be assumed that 
the weight of a cubic foot of water is 1000 oz., unless the 
contrary is specified. As a matter of fact, a cubic foot of 
pure water at 39° F. (when its density is greatest) weighs 
998"8 oz. It may also be convenient for the reader to 
remember that a gallon contains 277*274 cubic inches, and 

4 
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2 PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

that a gallon of water at the standard temperature (62** F.) 
weighs 10 lbs. 

Ex, 1. — A reserroir is internally 12 ft. long, 5 ft. wide, and 3 ft. deep : 
determine the weight of the water it contains when fiill, and the error pro- 
duced by considering that each cubic foot weighs 1000 oz. 

Am, Weight, 6 tons, cwt. 60 lbs. 
Error, 13|lbs. 
Ex. 2. — A cylindrical boiler terminated by plane ends, is internally 16 ft. 
long and 4 ft in diameter ; through the lower half pass lengthwise 60 fire 
tubes, 3 in. in external diameter : determine the volume and weight of the 
water contained in it when the surface of the water passes through the 
centres of the ends. Ans, VoL 67*43 cubic ft. 

Weight, 1 ton, 12 cwts. qr. $-611)8. 
Ex. 3. — The surface of a pond measures 10 acres; in the course of a 
period of dry weather the surface falls Ijin. by evaporation : what is the 
weight of the water that has been withdrawn ? Ans. 1620 tons, nearly. 

3. Specific gravity. — The specific gravity of a solid or 
liquid substance is the proportion which the weight of a 
certain volume of that substance bears to the weight of 
an equal volume of water ; thus when it is stated that the 
specific gravity of cast iron is 7*2070, it means that a cubic 
foot, or a cubic inch, &c., of cast iron weighs 7*2070 times 
as much as a cubic foot, cubic inch, &c., of water ; conse- 
quently a cubic foot of cast iron will weigh 7207 oz., and 
in general, if s is the specific gravity of a substance, a cubic 
foot of it will weigh 1000 s oz,, at least with suflScient 
accuracy in almost all cases. The following table gives 
the specific gravities of some comnion materials : — 



Tabtji I. 




SPEClblC GRAVITIES. 




MBTALS. 




Platinum (laminated) . 220690 


Brass (cast) 


. 8-3968 


Pure Gold (hammered) . 19*3617 


Steel (hard) . 


. 7-8163 


Gold 22 carat (do.) . . 17-6894 


Iron (cast) 


. 7-2070 


Mercury .... 13-6681 


„ (wrought) . 


. 7-7880 


Lead (cast) . . . 113623 


Tin (cast) . 


. 7*2914 


Pure Silver (hammered) . 10-^107 
Copper (cast) . . . 8*7880 


Zinc (cast) 


. 7-W08 
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SPECIFIC GBAVITY. 



8TOmS Ain> BASTS. 



Marble (white Italian) 
Slate (Westmoreland) 
Granite (Aberdeen) 
Paving Stone 
Millstone . 
Grindstone . 



2*638 

2-791 

2-625 

2-4158 

2-4835 

2-1429 



Portland Stone . 

Coal (Newcastle) 

Brick (Bed) . 

Clay. 

Sand (River) . 

Chalk (mean) . 



Elm . 

Fir (Riga) 
Ijarch. 
Mahogany \ 



WOODS (dbt). 



panish) 



0-588 
0-753 
0-522 
0-800 



Oak (English) 
Teak (Indian) 
Cork. 



2-145 

1-2700 

2-168 

1-919 

1-886 

2-815 



0-934 
0-657 
0-240 



1 foot length of Hempen rope weighs in lbs. 0-045 x (circ. in inches)'. 
1 ,, „ Cable weighs in lbs. 0*027 x (circ. in inches)*. 
1 cubic foot of Brickwork weighs llfi lbs. 

NoTB. — The above numbers, where printed to four places of decimals, 
are taken from Dr. Young's Lectures on Natural Philosophy, voL ii p. 503 ; 
where printed to three places of decimals, from Mr. Moseley's Mechanics of 
Engineering, 1st ed. p. 622. A definite specific gravity is assigned to each 
substance to prevent ambiguity in working the following examples. It will 
be remarked, however, that different specimens of the same substance have 
dijQferent specific gravities : thus, of 16 specimens of cast iron the specific 
gravities have been found to vary from 7*296 to 6*963. The reader must, 
therefore, bear in mind that the numbers in the text give mean values from 
which the specific gravity of any specimen of a given substance will not 
largely vary — though the limits of variation are greater with some sub- 
stances than with others. A similar remark applies to all quantities 
determined by experiment. 



Ex. 4. — What is the weight of a rectangular block of marble 63 fb. long, 
and in section 12 ft. square ? Ans. Weight, 667 tons, 14 cwts. 3 qrs. 

Ex, 5. — The girth of a tree is 3 ft. at top, 3 ft. 9 in. at bottom, it is 14 ft 
long. Determine its weight according as it is larch, oak, or mahogany. 
Also, its value at the following prices : larch, 2s. 6d, ; oak, 7'. ; mahogany, 
19*. per cubic foot rough. 

Ans. VoL 12*74 cubic ft. 

Weight : Larch, 416 lbs. Oak, 744 lbs. Mah. 637 lbs. 
Price: „ It. Us. lOd. „ 41. 9s. 2d. „ 12/. 2*. U. 
[The volume to be determined as the frustum of a cone.] 

Ex. 6. — Find the weight of a rectangular mass of oak, 12 ft long, 4 ft. 
broad, and 2| ft. thick. What would be the weight of a mass of granite of 
the same dimensions ? Ans. Oak, 62 cwts. 2 qrs. 5 lbs. 

Granite, 175 cwts. ^qrs. Sjlbs. 
B 2 
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4 PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

Ex. 7. — Find tlie separate weights of a east iron ball, 4 in. in radius, and 
of a copper cylinder 3 ft. long, the diameter of whose base is 1 in. Deter- 
mine also the diminution in the weight of the ball if a hole were tat through, 
it which the cylinder would exactly fit^ the axis of the cylinder passing 
through the centre of the sphere. Also, find the error that results from 
considering the part cut away a perfect cylinder. 

Ans. "Weight of sphere, 1118*09 oz. 
„ cylinder, 143*8 oz. 
„ part cut from sphere, 26*204 oz. 
Error, 0102 oz. 

Ex. 8. — If a 10 in. shell were of cast iron, and were 2 in. thick, what 
would be its weight supposing it complete ? If the weight of a 10 in. shell 
were 86 lbs. what would be its thickness supposing it complete ? 

Ans. (1) 107 lbs. (2) 1*41 in. 

Ex. 9. — A hammer consists of a rectangular mass of wrought iron, 6 in. 
long, and 3 in. by 2 in. in section ; its handle is of oak, and is a cylinder 
3 ft. 6 in. long, on a base 1 in. in radius. Determine its weight. 

Ana. 12-73 lbs. 

Ex. 10. — A pendulum consists of a cylindrical rod of steel 40 in. long, on 
a base whose diameter measures \ in. ; to the end of this is screwed a steel 
cylinder Jin. thick, and l|in. in radius, which fits accurately a hollow- 
cylinder of glass, containing mercuiy 6 in. deep, the glass vessel weighing 
3 oz. Determine the weight of the pendulum. Ans. 360*95 oz. 

Ex. 11. — Determine the weight of a leaden cone whose height is 1ft. and 
radius of base 6 in. ; determine also the external radius of that hollow cast 
iron sphere which is 1 in. thick, and equals the cone in weight 

Ans. (1) 185*74 lbs. (2) 8*02 in. 

Ex. 12. — A rectangular mass of cast iron 6 ft. long, 6 in. wide, and 3 in. 
deep, has fitted square to its end a cube of the same materials whose edge 
is 1| ft. long ; find its weight. Ans. 1858 lbs. 

Ex. 13. — It is reckoned that a foot length of iron pipe weighs 64*4 lbs. 
when the diameter of the bore is 4 in. and the thickness of the metal IJ in. : 
what does this assume to be the specific gravity of iron? Ans» 7*197. 

Ex. 14. — A cast iron column 10 ft. high and 6 in. in diameter will safely 
support a weight of 17| tons, whether it be solid, or hollow and 1 in. thick ; 
determine : — (1) the weight of a solid column ; (2) the number of equally 
strong hollow columns that can be madfe out of 600 soUd columns ; (3) the 
price of 600 solid columns at 10*. per cwt. and of 600 hollow columns at 
lis. Zd. per cwt. ; (4) the cost of sending the 600 solid and the 600 hollow 
columns to a given place at the ra*e of 105. 6d. per ton. 

Ans. (1) 884-2 lbs. (2) 900. (3) 1974Z. 8«. solid. 1233^. 16*. hoUow. 
(4) 103/. IZs. solid. 67/. I2s. hollow. 
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JSx. 16. — Determine the weight of a hollow leaden cylinder whose length 
is 3 in^ internal radius l|in., and thickness Ijin. Ans. 26*121 lbs. 

' Ex. 16. — Determine the weight of a grindstone 4 ft in diameter and 8 in. 
thick, fitted with a wrought iron axis of which the part within the stone is 
2 in. square, and the projecting parts each 4 in. long with a section 2 in. in 
diameter. Ans. 113olbs. 

Ex. 17. — Determine the weight of an oak door 7 ft high, 3 ft wide,. and 
1| in. thick. Arts, l5^ lbs. 

Ex. 18. — There is a fl j wheel of cast iron the external radius of whose 
rim is 5 ft and internal radius 4 ft. 6 in. ; it is 4 in. thick and is connected 
with the centre by 8 spokes 4 in. wide and 1 in. thick, strengthened by a 
flange on each side 1 in. square (so that their section is a cross 4 in. long 
and 3 in. wide) each spoke is 4 ft long ; the centre to which they join the 
rim has the same thickness as the rim, is solid, and (of course) 6 in. in 
radius : determine the weight of the whole. Atu. 2959 lbs. 

Ex. 19. — There are 2 rooms each 100 ft. long and 30 ft wide ; the one is 
floored with oak planking IJ in. thick ; the other with deal planking (Riga 
fir) 1| in. thick. Determine the weights of the floors and their cost, the 
price of deal being 3s, and oak 78. per cubic foot 

Ans. Deal floor weighs 17648 lbs. costs 661. 6s. 

Oak „ 18242 lbs. „ 109/. 7«. 6d. 

Ec. 20. — A cubic foot of copper is drawn into wire ^ of an inch in dia- 
meter; what length of wire is made ? Ans. 46936 ft. 

Ex. 21. — It is said that gold can be drawn into wire one millionth part 
of an inch thick ; what will be the length of such a wire that can be made 
from an ounce of pure gold ? Atu, 1793448 miles. 

Ex. 22. — It is said that silver leaf can be made js^so ^^ ^^ ^^^ thick ; 
how many ounces of silver would be required to make an acre of such silver 
leaf? Ans. 254-24 oz. 

4. Brickwork. — The measurement and determination of 
the weight of a mass of brickwork depend upon the fol- 
lowing data : — 

(1) A rod of brickwork has a surface of 1 square rod 
(or 30J square yards) and a thickness of a brick and a 
half, i. e. of 1 ft. l^in., or it contains 306 cubic feet. 

(2) A rod of brickwork contains about 4500 bricks in 
mortar, or 5000 bricks laid dry. 

(3) A rod of brickwork requires 3 J loads (i. e. 3^ cubic 
yards) of sand and 18 bushels of stone lime. 

(4) A brick measures 8| x 4J x 2| inches, i. e. a quarter 
of an inch each way less than 9 x 4^ x 3 inches. 
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6 PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 

(5) A bricklayer's hod meafiures 16 x 9 )^ 9 inches, and 
can contain 10 or 12 bricks.* 

Ex. 23. — How many rodfl of brickwork are there in a square tower 117 ft. 
high and 28 ft. by 7 ft at its base, externally, and 3 bricks thick? Deter- 
mine the number of bricks required to build the tower and their price at 
1/. I0«. per thousand. 

Ans, (1) 52-43 rods. (2) 236,000 bricks. (3) 36U 

Ex, 24. — A tower the base of which measures externally 9 ft. square is 
60 ft. high and 2 bricks thick ; how many bricks are required to build it^ 
and how many loads of sand and bushels of lime ? Determine also the cost 
of the materials if the bricks cost 1/. 10^. per thousand, sand 68, id. per 
load, and lime 1«. Sd, per bushel 

Ans. (1) 7-35 rods. (2) 33,000 bricks, 26| loads of sand, 
132J bushels of lime. (3) Cost 67/. Ss. 2d. 

Ex. 26. — How many rods of brickwork are there in a reservoir of a rec- 
tangular form, the internal measurements of which are 20 ft. long, 6 ft. wide, 
and 12 ft. deep; the work being 2 bricks thick, yiz. both walls and floor ; 
and the reservoir being open at the top ? Ana. 4'43. 

Ex. 26. — How many rods of brickwork are there in a wall 360 ft. long* 
17 ft high, and 2 bricks thick; and determine the cost of the material from 
the data in Ex. 24. Ans. (1) 30 rods. (2) 276/. 10». 

Ex. 27. — If the wall in the last example had an additional 2 ft. of foun- 
dation 3 bricks thick, and were supported by 20 square buttresses reaching 
to the top of the wall 2 bricks thick, on foundations 3 bricks thick, and mea- 
suring 2§ft. in a direction perpendicular to the face of the wall; determine 
the number of rods of brickwork in the foundations and buttresses. 

Ans. 10-2 rods. 

Ex. 28. — What would be the cost of the carriage of the bricks in the 
waU described in the last two examples at Ss. 6d. per thousand ? 

Ans. 4:91. I5s. ed. 

Ex. 29. — The following are the actual dimensions of the brickwork of the 
outer shell of the chimney of St. EoUox, Glasgow. Commencing from the 
top, there are five divisions; the tops of these divisions are respectively 
436i, 350i, 210§, 114|, §^tt., above the ground; the external diameters 
at the tops of the divisions are respectively 13 ft. 6 in., 16 ft. 9 in., 24 ft., 
30 ft. 6 in., 36 ft The diameter on the ground is 40 ft. ; the thickness of 
the divisions are respectively 1|, 2, 2|, 3, and 3| bricks ; below groimd the 



♦ Mr. Weale's Contractor's Handbook. The Handbook states that a hod 
contains 20 bricks, but this must be a misprint. 
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EXPANSION* AND CONTRACTION OP HEAT. 7 

brickwork readies 14 ft, with a uniform external diameter of 40 ft.; the 
first 8 feet are 3 ft thick ; in the remaining 6 feet the thicknesg gradually 
increases to 12 ft. thick. Determine the number of rods of brickwork con- 
tained in the chimney ; the nmnber of thousand bricks employed, their cost 
at 1/. 11«. Zd. per thousand; also, if the mortar were of sand and stone 
lime, determine the number of loads of sand and bushels of stone lime 
required, and their cost at 6s» id, per load, and U, Sd. per bushel, 
respectively. 

[The surface of each division of the chimney may be considered as that 
of a oonic frustum ; the real volume of each division will be the difTerenoe 
between the volumes of two conic frustums. A sufficiently dose approxi- 
mation may be obtained by multiplying the mean surface by the thickness 
and considering the slant side equal to the height; the volume of the part 
below ground is to be determined accurately.] 

Ans, (1) 2ia lods, or 981,000 bricks. (2) Cost of bricks, 
1532/. 16«. Zd. (3) 763 loads of sand, costing 

20Zl,9s,id. (4) 3924 bushels of lime, costing 32 7^. 

5. Expansion omd contraction by heat. — It is found 
that all bodies experience a small change of volume on the 
application of heat. In general the change is one of in- 
crease,* and with sufficient accuracy may be considered to 
obey the following law within moderate ranges of tempera- 
ture. If a volume v be increased by i v for an addition 
of one degree of heat, it will be increased by -n x A; v for an 
addition of n degrees of heat, i. e. the increase of volume 
is proportional to the increase of temperature. The same 
rule holds for the expansions in length which a body ex- 
periences from an increase of temperature. In order to 
fix the conception of a degree of heat it will be proper to 
mention that when heat is applied to ice the water pro- 
duced by melting retains a constant temperature imtil the 
whole of the ice is melted. This temperature serves as one 
fixed point, and is called the freezing point. Moreover, 
boiling water in free contact with the air also keeps at a 
constant temperature (at lea&t when the barometer stands , 



* Water, near freezing point, is a conspicuous exception. 
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at a given height). This fact, therefore, supplies a second 
fixed point, and is called boiling point, viz., when the 
barometer stands at 30 inches. These two points being* 
fixed, the graduation is arbitrary. The scale of Fahrenheit's 
thermometer (which is commonly used in England) is con- 
structed by dividing the space between the freezing and 
boiling points into 180 equal parts, termed degrees, and 
by commencing the graduation 32** below freezing point, 
so that the freezing point is marked 32**, and the boiling 
point 212^ In the centigrade thermometer (commonly- 
used in France) the graduation begins at the freezing 
point, and the interval between the freezing and boiling 
points is divided into 100 equal parts called degrees.*" It 
is easy to see that if at any temperature Fahrenheit's ther- 
mometer stood at F** and the centigrade at c°, we should 
have 

F°— 32 _ _c^ 

^ 180 100 

Ex. 30. — ^The density of water is greatest at 3°*9 on the centigrade scale ; 
what is the same temperature called on Fahrenheit's scale ? Ans. 39°*02 F. 

Ex. 31. — The standard temperature commonly referred to in English 
experiments is 60*^ F.; what would the same temperature be called in 
France? Ans. 16°-65 C. 

Ex. 32. — If the centigrade thermometer stood at 6^ below zero, or at 
— 6® C, what would the same temperature be marked on Fahrenheit's scale? 

Ans. 23° R 

Ex. 33. — What degree on the centigrade scale would be equivalent to 
-4® on Fahrenheit's scale? Ans. - 20° C. 

The following Table gives the fractional part of the 
whole by which substances expand when heated if — 



* In Beaumur^s thermometer the freezing point is marked zero, and the 

p®— 32 B*^ 

boiling point 80° : consequently =» — 

180 80 

+ From Dr. Young's Natural Philosophy, toI. ii. p. 390. 
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Tabu II. 
EXPANSION PRODUCED BY HEAT. 



In length: Glass Tube 
„ Platinum 
„ Cast Iron 
„ Wrought 1 
Iron J 
Steel rods 
,, Brass rods 
Lead . . 
Copper . 
In bulk : Mercury . 
J. » ml 
glass (ap- \ 
parent) J 


Tttmperature raitfil 
from320to312°F. 


raised V F. 


Authority 


0-00077615 

0000856 

00011094 

0001156 

00011447 
00018928 
0002867 
0001700 


0-00000431 
000000476 
000000617 

0^00000642 

0*00000636 
0*00001052 
000001592 
0-00000944 
0-00010415 

0*00008696 


Roy 

Borda 

Lavoisier 

Borda 

Roy 

Roy 

Smeaton 

Smeaton 

Roy 

Committee of 
Royal Society 



Ex, 34. — The length of the base Une of the Ordnance Surrey on 
Hounslow Heath was found to be 27,404 ft. ; this was measured first by 
glass tubes, and then by steel chains ; if, in correcting the glass tubes for 
temperature a uniform error of 1° in excess had been committed, and in 
correcting the steel chain an error of 1® in defect had been committed, 
what would have been the difference between the apparent measurements ? 

Afis. 3*51 in. 

Ex, 35. — If the wrought iron rails on a railway are 10 miles long when 
at a temperature of 32*^ below freezing, by how much will they lengthen if 
their temperature is raised to 88^ F. ? Ana, 29*83 ft 

Ex, 36. — ^Ramsden's brass yard exceeded Shuckburgh's by 0*002505 of an 
inch ; what would be the difference of their temperatures when accurately 
the same length? An%. 6^*6 F. 

Ex. 37. — Two rods, respectively of iron and brass, ab and cd are fas- 
tened together in the 

middle ; they are accu- *• '• 

rately the same length, 
at62<'F.; to their ends 
are fastened by pivots 
tongues CAB and dbf 
which are perpendi- ^ 

cular to the bars, at 62*'F. ; in consequence of the unequal expansion or con- 
traction of the bars the tongues will assume different positions, as shown by 
the dotted lines ; it is required to determine the length of cb, that the point b 
may remain unmoved by the expansion or contraction of the bar. The length 
of AB is 10 ft and the distance ac is 1*725 in. Aria, cb « 4*426 in. 



h 



I 
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Ex, 38. — ^If the expansion in lengtJi of a substance is e times tlie length at 
giyen temperature, show that the expansion in volume will be very nearly 

3 e times the yolume at that temperature. 

Ex, 39.— The Tolume of a mass of lead being a cubic foot at 60^ F. 
what will be its volume at 0«» F.? and what at %9? F. ? 

An$, At 0^^ F. 0-997133 cubic ft. 
. At 88° F. 100133728 cubic ft 
Ex, 40 — There is half a cubic inch of mercuiy in a thennometer at 
32° F. ; when the temperature is raised to 92° F. the mercury ascends 

4 in. ; what is the diameter of the bore of the glass tube? 

Ans, 0*0288 in. 

6. Elongation produced by strain. — The principle on 
which this determination is made is the following : — Sup- 
pose the length of a beam or bar to be L feet, the area of 
its section to be K square inches, then if by the application 
of a strain of P lbs. its length becomes l + ?, it appears 
from experiment that 

p 
I : Jj :: — : B 

K 

where B is a constant number depending on the nature of 
the material, and is called the Modulus of Elasticity. 

It is found that all substances obey this law when the de- 
gree of extension does not transgress certain limits ; the limits 
are different in diflFerent substances, and in many are very- 
narrow. It appears also that within these limits (i. e. the 
Umits of elasticity) a strain producing a certain degree of ex- 
tension will, if applied in the opposite direction so as to 
become a thrust, produce an equal degree of compression. 

p 
It will be observed that — is the strain or thrust per 

K 

square inch on the section of the beam or bar. It is also 
plain that if - were equal to b then would I be equal to L, 

SO that the modulus of elasticity is that strain per square 
inch of the section of a bar which would double its length 
if its elasticity continued perfect. It is, perhaps, unneces- 
sary to remark that scarcely any substance has limits of 
elasticity any way approaching this in extent. 
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TablbIIL 
MODULI OF ELASTICITY * 



Material 


Modalus 


Material 


Modulus 


Wrought Iron bars 
Cast Iron . 
„ Brass. 
Steel (haid) 
Copper wire 


29,000,000 

17,000,000 

8,930,000 

. 29,000,000 

17,000,000 


Oak (English) . 
Larch 
Fir (Riga) 
Elm . 


1,460,000 

1,050.000 

1,330,000 

700,000 



Blx. 41. — ^By how mnch wonld a bar of wrought iron ^ of an inch square 
and 100 ft long len^en under a strain of 2 tons (neglecting the weight of 
the bar) ? Ane. 0*247 ft 

Ex. 42. — Determine the elongation of a steel bar 2 in. square and 40 ft. 
long when subjected to a strain of 40 tons. What would have been its 
elongation had it been of cast brass ? Ans, Steel 0*03 ft. Brass 0*1 ft. 

Ex. 43. — A bar of wrought iron 2 in. square has its ends fixed between two 
immoyable blocks when the temperature is 20^ F. ; what pressure will it 
exert against them if the temperature becomes 96° F. ?' Ana. 25^ tons. 

Ex, 44. — ^A wall of brickwork 2 ft thick and 12 ft. high is supported by 
columns of oak 6 inches in radius 18 ft^ high and 14ft. apart fh>m centre 
to centre ; determine the thrust per square inch exerted on tiie section of the 
columns, and the amount of their compression. 

Ans. (1) 332*7 lb. (2) ^in. nearly. 

Ex, 45. — In the last example if the wall had been of Portland stone and 
1 j^ft. thick, what would h&re been the pressure per square inch, and the 
degree of compression ? Ans. (1) 248*9 lb. (2) ^ in. 

Ex. 46. — In the last example if the oak column were replaced by a 
wrought iron bar 2 inches square, what would be the degree of compression? 
and at what temperature would the iron rod have the same length as it has 
when unpressed at 32° F. ? Ans. (1) ^ in. (2) 69-8<> F. 

Ex. 47. — A bar of wrought iron a square inch in section is fixed firmly 
between two imniovahle blocks which are 50 ft apart ; if the temperature is 
raised 50° F. above that which the bar had when fixed, find the pressure 
produced against these blocks. Ans. 9309 lbs. 

Ex. 48. — ^In the last example, if only one of the blocks were immoyable 
and the other were capable of revolving round a joint 12 ft. below the 
pointy at which it is met by the rod, determine the angle through which it 
will be turned by the expansion of the rod. Ans, 0^ *4' 36". 

Ex, 49.^It is observed that the two opposite walls of an ancient building 



* Based on Hr. Moseley's Mech. Eng. p. 622, compared with Mr. Rankine's 
Applied Mechanics, p. 631. 
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are each 3^ out of the vertical, the inclination being outward ; to bring them 
into the perpendicular the following means are employed : at certain inter- 
vals iron bars are placed across the building, their ends passing through the 
walls and projecting on the outside, on these ends strong plates or washers 
are screwed ; the rods are then heated and expand, in this state the washers 
are screwed tightly against the outside of the walls and the rods allowed to 
cool, when they contract and draw the walls together ; the process being 
continued until the walls become vertical.* If we suppose the rods to be 
50 ft. long and 3 square inches in section, and to be &stened 15 ft. above 
the joint of the masonry, round which walls will be made to turn ; and if the 
range of temperature is from 60° F. to 240° F. ; determine the number of 
times the bars must be heated before the operation is complete, and the 
pressure with which the walls would be drawn together if they were entirely 
immovable. Ans. (1) 27 times. (2) 100,672 lbs. 

7. Resistance to rupture by tearing or tenacity. — When 
a strain which elongates a bar attains a certain magnitude, 
the bar will break. If we determine by experiment this 
force in lbs. per square inch, we obtain the tenacity of the 
substance. It is manifest that the strain which will tear a 
bar whose section is n square inches will be n times the 
tenacity. 

Table IV. 
TENACITIES. 



Material 


Tenacity 


Material 


Tenacity 


Wrought Iron 




Oak (English) . 


17,300 lbs. 


(bars) . . 


67,200 lbs. 


Larch .... 


10,000 „ 


Cast Iron (average) 


16,600 „ 


Fir (Riga) . . 


12,000 „ 


Iron wire ropes . 


90,000 „ 


Elm ... . 


13,600 „ 


Cast Brass . . 


18,000 „ 


Hempen ropes . 


6,600 „ 


Copper wire . , 


60,000 „ 







Ex. 60. — How great a strain wiU a cylindrical bar of wrought iron bear 
which is J of an inch in diameter ? and by what fraction of its length would 
it elongate under this strain if the elasticity continued perfect ? 

Ans. (1) 3298 lbs. (2) 00023. 

Ex. 51. — How many iron wires ^ of an inch in diameter must be put 
together to sustain a strain of 3 tons ? Ans. 13. 



* The waUs of Armagh Cathedral were restored by this process. Daniell's 
Chemistry, p. 103. 
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Ex, 52. — ^What is the length of a bar of wrought iron which being sns- 
pended vertically would break by its own weight ? Ans, 19,880 ft. 

Ex. 53.— What strain will a bar of oak 1^ in. square sustain ? 

Ans, 38,925 lbs. 

Ex, 54.— What strain will a cylindrical bar of larch 1^ in. in diameter 
sofitain? Am, 17,671 lbs. 

Ex, 55. — li a rope be made of wires whose diameter is rf, show that the 
nmnber of wires in each square inch of the section of the rope is very nearly 

O Q 

given by the formula — 1- or— - 
^ ^ ^/3 rf* 7 (£^ 

Ex, 5Q. — ^How many wires -^ of an inch in diameter must be put togetiier 
to form a rope a square inch in section ? Ans. lid. 

Ex, 57. — ^What is the difference in the number of wires j^ of an inch in 
diameter which would form a rope with a section of a square inch as deter- 
mined by the formulae in £r. 55 ? Ans, 4*8. 

Ex, 58. — Show that the number of lbs. weight in a foot length of iron 
wire is given by the formula (circ. in inches)' x 0*244 very nearly; the 
specific gravity of iron wire being assumed to be the same as tiiat of 
wrought iron. 

Ex. 59. — Show that if a rope of hemp has the same strength as another 
of iron wire, the circumference of the latter is about ^, and its weight about 
I of the former. 

8. Resistance to rupture by compresaion. — There are 
as many as five forms which the results of crushing assume 
in different bodies. They are enumerated as follows by 
Mr. Rankine :* — 

(1) Crushing by aplittingy when the substance divides 
in a direction nearly parallel to the direction of the pres- 
sure. This occurs in the case of hard homogeneous sub- 
stances of a glassy texture. 

(2) Crushing by shearing, when the substance divides 
along a plane inclined at a certain angle to the direction 
of the force, the- upper part of the substance sliding upon 
the lower. This fact was ascertained, and its conditions 
investigated, by Mr. Hodgkinson. It takes place in the 
case of substances of a granular texture, such as cast iron. 



* Applied Mechanics, p. 303. See also Mr. Moseley's Mechanics of 
Engmeenng, pp. 549, 579. 
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and most kinds of stone and brick. To exhibit its effects 
the height of the block to be crushed must be at the least 
one and a half times its thickness. In the above cases 
the resistance to crushing is considerably greater than the 
tenacity. In the case of cast iron the resistance is more 
than six times the tenacity. 

(3) Cruahing by bulging, when the material spreads 
like compressed dough. This takes place with ductile 
substances^ such as wrought iron in short blocks. In this 
case the resistance is somewhat less than the tenacity, 
being with wrought iron about f of the tenacity. 

(4) Crushing by crippling, which is characteristic of 
fibrous substances, and takes place when the thrust acts 
along the fibres in timbers and in bars of wrought iron that 
are too long to yield by bulging. It consists in a lateral 
yielding, and sometimes separation of the fibres. In the 
case of dry timber the resistance is about ^ of the tenacity, 
in the case of moist timber about Jth of the tenacity; con- 
sequently moist timber is only half as strong as dry when 
subjected to a crushing force. 

(5) Crushing by crossbreaking, which is the mode of 
fracture in columns and struts where the length greatly 
exceeds the diameter. Under the breaking load they yield 
sideways, and are broken across like beams under a trans- 
verse pressure. 

Tabus V. 
CBUSHma PRBSSTJRE IN LBS. PER SQUARE INCH. 



Material 


Preuure 


Bfaterial 


Pressure 


Wrought Iron . 
Cast Iron (average) 


36,000 


Granite (average) 


8,000 


112,000 


Oak (English) dry 


9,600 


„ Brass 


10,300 


Larch dry 


5,500 


Brick 


800 


Fir (Riga) dry . 


6,000 


Sandstone 


4,000 


Elm 


10,300 


Limestone (gra- 








nular) . 


4,000 
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Ex. 60.— 'What must be the height of a oolomn of cast iron producing 
that pressure per square inch which would crash a short column of the same 
material? Ans. 35,805 ft. 

Ex. 61. — Compare the heights of columns of cast iron, wrought iron, 
cast brass, and larch fir, which would produce the pressure per square inch 
requisite for crushing short columns of their respective materials ? 

Am, 1-475 : 0-439 : 0-116 : 1. 

9. Ultvma/te and proof strength and working etreas. — 
It must be borne in mind that no material is in practice 
subjected to the strain or thrust which it is capable of 
supporting. This will appear very clearly from the follow- 
ing definitions :* — 

( 1 ) The ultvmaie strength of a solid is the stress required 
to produce fracture in some specified way. 

(2) The proof strength is the stress required to produce 
the greatest strain in some specified way consistent with 
safety. A stress exceeding the proof strength, though it 
does not produce immediate fracture, will produce it by 
long* application or frequent repetition. 

(3) The working stress is always made less than the 
proof strength in a certain ratio determined by experience. 

In the cases of wrought iron boilers, timber, brick, and 
stone, the ultimate strength is from 2 to 3 times more than 
the proof strength^ and from 8 to 10 times the working 
stress. In the following examples the working stress is 
assumed to be ^th of the ultimate strength : — 

* Ex, 62. — A wall of brickwork 3 ft. thick, is supported at intervals of 
10 fL by sandstone columns 9 in. in diameter ; to what height can the wall 
be carried? Ans. 7-6 £L 

Ex. 63. — If in the last example the colnmns had been of brickwork 2 ft 
thick, to what height would the work then be carried ? Ans. 10*8 ft. 

Ex. 64. — ^To what height could the wall in Ex. 44 be carried with safety 
so &r as the strength of the columns is concerned? Ans. 34-26 ft 

Ex, 65. — ^Make the same determination with regard to Ex. 45. 

Ans. 45-8 ft 



* Eankine, Applied Mechanics^ pi 273. 
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Ex. 66. — What would have been the heights in each of the last examples 
if the columns had been of brickwork ? What if of limestone ? What if of 
granite ? Ans. Brickwork, 29 ft, 3*9 ft. 

Limestone, 14*4 fL 19*3 ft. 
Granite, 289 ft 38*6 ft. 

JEx. 67.— A wall of brickwork, 50 ft. high and 3 ft. thick, is to be carried 
by columns of brick 20 ft apart, from centre to centre ; determine the least 
diameter consistent with safety. Make the same determination if the 
columns were of granite. Ans, 73| in. brickwork. 23J in. granite. 

10. Strength of cast iron columns. — ^The columns in the 
preceding examples are supposed to follow the law of the 
crushing of short columns. It may be instructive to add 
the following particulars, which have reference to the 
crushing of cast iron columns exceeding that length. The 
greatest part of our knowledge of this subject is due to ex- 
periments conducted by Mr. Hodgkinson, who thus states 
his conclusions with regard to the form of the ends of iron 
columns : — ' 1st. A long circular pillar, with its ends flat, 
is about three times as strong as a pillar of the same length 
and diameter with its ends rounded in such a manner that 

the pressure would pass through the axis 2nd. If a 

pillar of the same length and diameter as the preceding 
has one end rounded and one flat, the strength will be 
twice as great as ^ that of one with both ends rounded. 
3rd. If, therefore, three pillars be taken, difiering only in 
the forms of their ends, the first having both ends rounded, 
the second having one end rounded and one flat, and 
the third both ends flat, the strength of these pillars will 
be as 1 — 2 — 3 nearly.' Mr. Hodgkinson further considers 
that the breaking weight w of o, hollow column is given in 
tons by the formula, 

^ ^1 63 

and that of a solid column by the formula 

;i-63 
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-where M and m are constants depending on the nature of 
the iron, n the external and d the internal diameters of the 
column in inches, and I the length in feet. The values of 
M and m vary considerably with different kinds of iron, but 
may be taken at 42 tons. The limits of variation in the 
values of m are 49"94 and 39*60.* 

Ex, 68. — Determine the breaking weight of a solid cast iron column 
20 ft high and 6 in. in diameter. Ans. 168*3 tons. 

Ex, 69. — Determine the breaking weight of the column in the last 
example if it were hollow and 1 in. thick. Ana, 127*6 tons. 

Ex. 70. — Determine the thickness of a column 20 ft. high and 7 in. in 
external diameter, which is as strong as that in Ex, 68. Ans, 0*774 in. 



* Pwceedings of the Koyal Society, voL viiL p. 318. 
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CHAPTER 11. 
ON wobk; or, the efficiency of agents. 

11. Dejmition of work, — An agent is said to do work 
when it causes the point of application of the pressure it 
exerts to move through a certain space ; thus a carpenter 
employed in planing wood works, since he causes the point 
of application of the pressure he exerts to move through a 
certain space, and the same is true of any agent that works 
in the sense here intended. For the sake of distinctness it 
may be observed that the tmion o{ pressure and moticfn is 
essential to the conception of work ; thus when the expan- 
sive force of steam lifts the piston of a steam engine it does 
work. In the boiler, though it produces an enormous 
pressure on the surface, it does no work, since the pressure 
is unaccompanied by motion. The unit by which the work 
of different agents is expressed numerically is called the 
unit of work ; according to the practice of English writers 
it is defined as follows : — 

Def, — The work done when a pressure of 1 lb. is exerted 
through a space of 1 ft. in the direction of the pressure is 
called a unit of work. 

The following important principle is deducible from this 
definition. When a pressure of p lbs. is exerted through 
a space of s ft., it does PS units of work, the pressure 
being exerted along the line in which its point of applica- 
tion is made to move. For since a unit of work is done 
when a pressure of lib. is exerted through 1 fL, there 
must be 2 units of work done when a pressure of 2 lbs. is 
exerted through 1 ft.,. 3 units of work when a pressure of 
3 lbs. is exerted through 1 ft., and generally p units of 
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work when a pressure of p lbs. is exerted tlirough 1 ft. 
Again^ since p units of work are done when a pressure of 
F lbs. is exerted through 1 fL, there must be 2p done 
when it is exerted through 2 ft.^ 3p when it is exerted 
through 3 ft, and generally PS units must be done when 
the pressure of p lbs. is exerted through s ft. 

Ex. 71. — How many units of work are expended in raising 2 cwts. through 
30fath<9m8? Ans. 40,320. 

Ex. 72. — The mean pressure on the piston of a steam engine is 15 lbs. 
per sq. in., the length of the stroke is 6 ft. ; if the area of the piston is 448 
sq. in., how many units of work are done per stroke? Ans, 40,320. 

12. Comparison of the efficiency of agents, — If the 
above examples are compared, it will be seen that the 
work done during each stroke by the steam on the piston 
of the engine is equivalent to the work expended in raising 
2 cwts. through a height of 30 fathoms ; and whatever 
agent raises this weight must do as much work as that 
done by the steam. In these examples we have not con- 
sidered the timve in which the work is done ; let us then 
suppose that the engine in Ex. 72 makes 10 strokes per 
minute ; the expansive force of the steam will then do 
403,200 units of work per minute. Now, if we suppose 
an agent, or a number of agents, to raise a weight of 1 
ton through 30 fathoms in one minute, they will do exactly 
2240 X 180 or 403,200 imits of work per minute. It is plain 
that under these circumstances the comparison is complete 
between the efficiency of the expansive force of the steam 
and the efficiency of the other agents, and that they are reci- 
procally equivalent. Hence we infer the general principle — 

The nuTnher of v/rdts of work yielded by any agent 
in a given time is the true measure of its efficiency or 
working power. 

Of course it follows from this principle that the working 
powers of two agents are in the ratio of the number of imits 
of work done by them in the same time. 

C 2 
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The most familiar instance of this mode of measuring the 
power of an agent is furnished by the steam engine^ whose 
efficiency is estimated in horse-power, as when we speak of 
an engine of * twenty horse-power.' From some experi- 
ments, Mr. Watt concluded that a horse is capable of 
yielding 33,000 imits of work per minute. The conclu- 
sion, as far as regards the efficiency of the animal, is not 
very correct ; it has, however, fixed the meaning of the term 
horse-power when applied to a steam engine. Hence 

Def. — A steaim engine works with one horse-power when 
it yields 33,000 units of work per minute. 

Of course an engine of n horse-powers yields n times 
33,000 units of work per minute. 

Ex. 73. — The piston of a steam engine is 16 in. in diameter, its stroke is 
2} ft. long ; it makes 40 strokes per minute ; the mean pressure of the steam 
on it is 15 lbs. per square inch ; what number of units of work is done by 
the steam per minute, and what is the horse-power of the engine ? 

Ans. 266,072 units of work. 8-03 H.-R 

Ex. 74. — A weight of 1| tons is to be raised from a depth of 60 fathoms 
in 1 minute ; determine the horse-power of the engine capable of doing the 
work. Ans. 30^ H.-P. 

Ex.' 7 6. — The resistance to the motion of a certain weight is 440 lbs., 
how many units of work must be expended in making this weight move 
over 30 miles in 1 hour ? What must be the horse-power of an engine that 
does the same number of units of work in the same time ? 

Ans. 69,696,000 units of work. 36J H.-P. 

13. Application of the foregovng pHndples. — A con- 
siderable number of practical questions can be answered by- 
means of the principles already laid down, viz. such ques- 
tions as the horse-power of the engine required to do a 
certain amount of work, the time in which an engine of a 

certain power will do a certain amoimt of work, &c 

They are all done by following the same method, viz. First, 
from a consideration of the work to be done, obtain the 
number of units of work that must be expended in a certain 
time. Next, from a consideration of the power of the agent 
obtain the number of units yielded in the same time. One 
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of these expressions will contain an unknown quantity 
but, since by the terms of the question they are equal, 
they will form an equation from which the unknown quan- 
tity can be readily determined. 

Ex. 76. — An engine is required to raise a weight of 13 cwts. fix)m a depth 
of 140 fathoms in 3 minutes ; determine its horse-power. 

Let jc be the required horse-power ; then the units of work yielded in 3 
minutes will equal 33000 xx x3; also the number of units of work required 
to raise 13 cwts. from a depth of 140 fath. equals 13 x 112 x 140 x 6. And 
since these two numbers are equal we have 

33000 X 3 xar»13 X 112 X 140 x 6. 
.-. X = 12-36 H.-P. 
Ex, 77. — In how many minutes would an engine working at 25 horse- 
power raise a load of 12 cwts. from a depth of 160 fathoms ? 

Arts. 1*564 min. 
Ex. 78. — A locomotive engine draws a gross load of 60 tons at the rate 
of 20 miles an hour; the resistances are at the rate of 8 lbs. per ton ; what 
must be the horse-power of the engine ? 

[The reader must bear in mind that the work to be done is to overcome 
a resistance of 480 lbs. through 20 miles in one hour.] Atis. 25-6 H.-P. 

Ex. 79. — What must be the horse-power of an engine that raises 20 
cubic feet of water per minute from a depth of 200 £Eithoms ? 

Ans. 45^ H.-P. 
Ex. 80. — How many cubic feet of water would an engine working at 100 
horse-power raise per minute from a depth of 25 fathoms ? Ans. 352. 

Ex. 81. — How many cubic feet of water will an engine of 250 horse- 
power raise per minute from a depth of 200 fathoms ? Ans. 110 cub. ft. 

Ex. 82. — It being required to raise 100 cubic feet of water per minute 
fcom a depth of 495 ft., what must be the horse-power of the engine ? 

Ans. 93| H.-P. 
Ex. 83. — There is a mine with three shafts which are respectively 300, 
450, and 500 ft. deep : it is required to raise from the first 80, from the 
decond 60, from the third 40 cubic feet of water per minute ; what must be 
the horse-power of the engine ? Ans. 134|| H.-P. 

Ex. 84. — At what rate per hour wiU a locomotive engine of 30 horse- 
power draw a train weighing 90 tons gross, the resistances being 8 lbs. per 
ton? Ans. 15*625 miles. 

Ex. 85. — What is the gross weight of a train which an engine of 26 
horse-power will draw at the rate of 25 miles an hour, resistances being 
8 lbs. per ton ? Ans. 46-875 tons. 

Ex. 86. — A train whose gross weight is 80 tons travels at the rate of 20 
miles an hour, if the resistance is 8 lbs. per ton what is the horse-power o 
the engine? ^jw. 34^ H.-P. 
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Ex, 87 — An engine working with the same power as that in the last 
example draws a train at the rate of 30 miles an hour; the resistances 
being 7 lbs. per ton, what is the gross weight of the train ? 

Arts. 60|?tons. 

Ex. 88. — What must be the length of the stroke of the piston of an 
engine, the surface of which is 1500 square inches, which makes 20 strokes 
per minute, so that with a mean pressure of 12 lbs. on each square inch of 
the piston, the engine may be of 80 horse-power ? Ans. 7| ft. 

Ex. 89. — The diameter of the piston of an engine is 80 in., the length 
of the stroke is 10 feet, it makes 11 strokes per minute, and the mean pres- 
sure of the steam on the piston is 12 lbs. per square inch: what is the 
horse-power? Ans. 201*06 H.-P. 

Ex. 90. — Find the horse-power of an engine that will raise in one minute 
100 cubic feet of water from a depth of 600 feet. Ans. 113^ H.-P. 

Ex. 91. — A train weighing 50 tons is to be drawn along a railway at the 
rate of 20 miles an hour ; the resistances beiug 8 lbs. per ton, find the horse- 
power of the engine. Ans. 21| H.-P. 

Ex. 92. — The cylinder of a steam engine has an internal diameter of 3 
feet ; the length of the stroke is 6 feet ; it makes 6 strokes per minute ; 
under what effective pressure per square inch would it have to work in 
order that 75 horse-power may be done on the piston ? Ans. 67*54 lbs. 

Ex. 93. — What must be the horse-power of a stationary engine that 
draws a weight of 150 tons along a horizontal road at the rate of 30 miles 
per hour; friction being 8 lbs. per ton? Ans. 96 H.-P. 

14. Modulus of a machine, — ^An agent rarely, if ever, 
does a considerable amount of useful work directly, but 
nearly always through the intervention of a machine, by 
which the motive power of the agent is so applied as to 
overcome the resistance in the most convenient manner. 
For instance, when a steam engine raises water out of a 
shaft, the motive power is the expansive pressure of the 
steam on the piston, the resistance to be overcome is the 
weight of the water, the beam, crank, &c., of the engine 
are the means by which the motive power is applied so as 
to overcome the resistance. Now it will be remarked that 
each part of the machine oflFers more or less resistance to 
the motion, so that a certain part of the work done by the 
motive power must be expended in overcoming these re- 
sistances, i. e. in reference to the purpose of the machine, 
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must be expended uadeaaly. The remainder of the work 
done by the motive power will be expended usefully in 
accomplishing that purpose. 

It admits of proof in the case of a machine moving uni- 
formly, that if the number of units of work done by the 
agent is represented by u, the number expended in over- 
coming prejudicial resistances by Ug, and the number ex- 
pended usefully by Uj, all in the same given time, then 

U=TTo + Ui 

It also appears that in most machines V\ bears to ir a 
constant ratio, so that 

U, = KU 

where the letter K denotes some proper fraction, depending 
on the nature of the machine ; this fraction is called the 
modulus of the machine; the following table, taken from 
Greneral Morin's Aide-MSmoire de Mecanique Pratique, 
gives the value of K for different classes of steam engines: — 

Table VI. 
MODUU OF STEAM ENGINES. 



Description of Machine 


Horse-Power 


Value of K 






Best workinf 


Ordinary do. 


Watt's low-pressure engine 


4to 8 


0-60 


0-42 




10 „ 20 


0-66 


0-47 




30 „ 100 


0-60 


0-64 


Comish engines, working 


up to 30 


0-44 


0-36 




30 „ 40 


0-49 


0-39 


densation 


40 „ 60 


0-67 


0-46 




60 „ 60 


0-62 


0-50 




60 „ 70 


0-66 


0-68 




70 „ 80 


0-82 


0-66 




80 „ 100 


0-70 


0-59 


High-pressure engines, 


up to 10 


0-60 


0-40 


working without ex- 


10 „ 20 


0-56 


0-44 


pansion or condensation 


20 „ 80 


0-60 


0-48 




30 „ 40 


0-66 


0-62 




above 40 


0-70 


0-66 
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Ex. 94. — The diameter of the piston of a steam engine is 60in. ; it 
makes 11 strokes per minute ; the length of each stroke is 8 fL ; the mean 
pressure per square inch, 16 lbs. The modulus of the engine being 0-65, 
determine the number of cubic feet of water it will raise per hour from a 
depth of 50 fathoms. 

[The number of units of work done by steam on piston in one hour equals 
xx30'x8xl6xllx60; this number multiplied by 0*65 will give the 
number of units usefully spent in raising water ; hence the number of cubic 
feet of water is found.] Ans. 7768 cub. ft. 

Ex. 95.— The diameter of the piston of an engine is 80 in., the mean 
pressure of the steam is 12 lbs. per square inch, the length of the stroke is 
10 ft., the number of strokes made per minute is 11. How many cubic feet 
of water will it raise per minute &om a depth of 250 fathoms, its modulus 
being 0-6? -4w«. 42*46 cub. ft. 

Ex. 96. — If the engine in the last example had raised 55 cubic feet of 
water per minute from a depth of 250 fathoms, what would have been its 
modulus? Ans. 0-7771. 

Ex. 97. — How many strokes per minute must the engine in Ex. 95 make 
in order to raise 15 cubic feet of water per minute from the given depth ? 

Ans. 4. 

Ex. 98. — What must be the length of the stroke of an engine whose 
modulus is 0*65, and whose other dimensions and conditions of working are 
the same as in Ex. 95, if they both do the same useful work? 

An3. 9-23 ft. 

Ex. 99. — The diameter of the cylinder of an engine is 80 inches, tl;e 
piston makes per minute 8 strokes of 10^ ft. under a mean pressure of 
15 lbs. per square inch ; the modulus of the engine is 0*55. How many 
Qp^cfe^t. of water will it raise from a depth of 112 ft. in one minute? 

Arts. 485*78 cub. ft. 

Ex. 100. — If in the last example the engine raised a weight of 66,433 lbs. 
through 90 ft in one minute, what must be the mean pressure per square 
inch on the piston ? Ans. 26*37 lbs. 

Ex. 101. — If the diameter of the piston of the engine in Ex. 99 had been 
85 in. what addition, in horse-power, would that make in the useful power 
of the engine? Ans. 13*28 H.-P. 

15. Work of water-wheels. — Hitherto we have considered 
only one kind of motive power, viz. the pressure of steam. 
The same principles are applicable to machines worked by 
any other motive power, as by the muscular force of animal 
agents, the pressure of moving air, or of falling water. The 
last of these, viz. the power of falling water, is, next to 
steam, the most conspicuous example of work done on ^ 
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large scale by an inanimate agent. We shall therefore 
consider somewhat particularly the application of this 
power by means of water-wheels. 

It is plain that 1 lb. of water, in descending through 1 
foot, must accumulate as much work as would be required 
to raise it through 1 foot, and hence if p lbs. of water 
descend through h feet, they will accumulate vh units of 
work ; and if, moreover, we suppose this water to descend 
against an obstacle, such as the float boards of a water- 
wheel, the amount of work so accumulated will be done 
upon the wheel, and this work may then be applied to any 
useful purpose after a certain deduction has been made on 
accoimt of prejudicial resistances. 

It must be borne in mind that the height of the fall is 
the difference between the levels of the surface of the water 
in the reservoir and in the exit canal ; in the case of over- 
shot wheels it is supposed that the extreme circumference 
of the wheel is just in contact with the surface of the water 
in the exit canal. The height is represented by ab in the 
accompanying figures; of which fig. 2 represents the 



Fig. 2 



Fig. 3 




ordinary undershot wheels with plane float boards ; fig. 3 
the breast wheel, in which the water acts upon the float 
boards considerably above the level of the exit canal. Fig. 4 
represents the overshot wheel. 
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The following table exhibits the moduli of various kinds 
of water-wheels. It is founded on results given in Greneral 
Morin's Aide-Mimoire. In the table h denotes the length 
of the line ab in figs. 2, 3, 4^ and h denotes the length of 
BC in fig. 3 : — 

TabmVII. 
MODULI OF WATER WHEELS. 



Detcription 


Modulus 


(1) Underahot wheels with fiat float boards . 


0-25 to 0-30 


(2) Breast wheels with flat float boards 

(a) when — = i 

(b) „ A - f ... 
(0) „ i - 1 ... 

(d) „ i - 1 . . . 

(e) ,. i - 1 ... 


0-40 to 0-45 

0-42 „ 0-49 

0-47 

0-65 

0-65 „ 0-70 


(3) Breast wheels with curved float boards (Pon- 
celet's construction) ..... 
for H greater than 6^ feet 


0-60 to 0-66 


(4) Overshot wheels, when the velocity is small and 
the buckets half filled 


0-70 to 0-76 
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Ex, 102. — The mean section of a stream is 5 ft by 2 ft. ; its mean velocity 
is 35 ft. per minute; there is a fiill of 13 ft on this stream, at which is 
erected a water wheel whose modnlns is 0*66 ; deteimine the horse-power of 
the wheel. Ans. 6-6 H-P. 

Ex. 103. — In how many hours would the wheel in the last example grind 
1000 quarters of wheat, it being assumed that eadi horse-power will grind 
one bushel per hour ? Afu, 1428 hours. 

Ex. 104. — How many quarteni of wheat will the same wheel grind in 
72 hours ? Ana, 60*41 quarters. 

Ex. 106. — Suppose the wheel in Ex. 102 to have replaced an undershot 
wheel with flat float boards, whose modulus was 0*26, determine the num- 
ber of quarters of wheat each wheel will grind in 24 hours. 

Ans.(l)6S. (2)16-8. 

Ex. 106. — How many cubic feet of water must be made to descend the 
fall per minute in Ex. 102, 3, that the wheel may grind at the rate of 3^ 
quarters per hour ? Ana, 1749*6. 

Ex. 107. — Given the stream in Ex. 102, 3, what must be the height of 
the faU to grind Ij quarters per hour ; first ^ the modulus of the wheel is 
0-40, next, if it is 0*47, and lastly, if it is 0-66. 

^n«. (1)37-7 ft (2) 32 ft. (3) 23*2 ft 

Ex. 108.— The mean section of a stream is 8 ft. by 1 ft. ; its mean 
velocity is 40 ft. per minute ; it has a fell of 17 J ft. ; it is required to raise 
water to a height of 300 ft. by means of a water-wheel whose modulus is 
0*7 ; how many cubic feet will it raise per minute? Ans. 13*07 cub. ft 

Ex. 109. — To what height would the wheel in the last example raise 2^ 
cubic feet of water per minute ? Ans. 1742| ft. 

Ex. 110.— The mean section of a stream is IJ ft. by 11 ft. : its mean 
Telocity is 2^ miles per hour ; there is on it a fall of 6 ft on which is erected 
a wheel whose modulus is 0*7 ; this wheel is employed to raise the hammers 
of a forge, each of which weighs 2 tons, and has a lift of 1^ ft. ; how many 
lifts of a hammer will the wheel yield per minute ? Ans. 142 nearly. 

Ex. 111. — In the last example determine the mean depth of the stream 
if the wheel yields 135 lifts per minute ? Ans, 1*43 ft 

Ex. 112.— In Ex. 110 how many cubic feet of water must descend the fall 
per minute to yield 97 lifts of the hammer per minute ? Ans. 2483 cub. ft 

Ex. 113. — Determine how many quarters of com the mill in Ex. 110 
might be made to grind in six days if it were to work for 13 hours daily^ 

Ans, 281*5 quarters. 
Ex, 114. — "Water is raised to a height of 64 ft. above the bottom of a fSall 
of water of 14 ft. down which descend 200 cubic feet per minute, by means 
of a wheel worked by the fall, and having a modulus 0*60 ; how many cubic 
feet of water will be thus raised per minute, and if the water were raised 
from the top of the fell to the same point what would the number of cubic 
feet then be ? • Ans. (1) 31*1 cub. ft. (2) 34*7 cub. ft. 

[Of course in the second case the number of cubic feet of water taken 
from the top of the fall being or, the number of feet that, turn the wheel will 
be200— jp.] 
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Ex, 116. — ^Water has to be raised from a mine 120 ft. deep, the whole of 
the water raised forms a stream with a fall of 30 ft., the machinery by 
which the water is raised is a steam-engine of 60 horse-power, and an over- 
shot wheel whose modulus is 0-715 turned by the stream; determine the 
whole number of cubic feet raised per minute. Ans. 267*8 cub. ft. 

Ex, 116. — In the last example if the ground allowed an exit to be made 
for the water 30 feet below the mouth of the shaft (by which of course the 
fall is entirely lost), what must be the horse-power of the engine to raise 
per minute the same amount of water as before ? Ans. 45-6 H.-P. 

16. The work of living agents. — The efficiency of men 
and animals is estimated in the same manner as that of the 
inanimate agents already considered, viz. by the number of 
units of work they are capable of yielding. The number 
yielded under given circumstances by any particular agent 
must of course be determined by experiment. The re- 
sults of experiment on this matter are registered in the 
tables that follow ; they are based on similar tables given 
in General Morin's Aide-Memoire. It must be borne in 
mind that these tables give mean results when the agent 
works in the best manner. It would be very possible for 
the agents to work with greater velocities than those 
assigned, but were this done they would yield a much 
smaller daily amount of work — compare the work done by 
a horse walking with that done by a horse trotting. 

Table VIII. 
WOEK DONE BY MEN AND ANIMALS. 



Nature of Labour 


Daily 
Dura- 
tion 
of Work 
in Hourft 


No. of Units 
of Work 
per Day 


No. of 
Units of 

Work 
per Min. 


Weight 
raised or 
Mean 
Pres- 
sure 


.Velocity 


Ft. 
ffin. 


Miles 
Hour 


(1) Raising weights ver- 
tically, 

A man mounting a gentle 
incline or ladder, with- 
out burden, i.e. raising 
his own weight. 


80 


2032000 


4230 


145 


29 


0-33 


Labourer raising weights 
with rope and pulley, 
the rope returning with- 
out load. 


60 


563000 


1560 


40 


39 


044 
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Nature of Labour 


Daily 
Dura- 
tion of 
Work in 
Hours 


No. of UniU 
of Work 
per Day 


No. of 

Units 
of Work 


Weight 
raised 

or Mean 
Pres- 
sure 


Velocity 


Feet 
per Min. 


Miles 
ifrntr 


Labourer liftmg weights 
by hand 


60 


631000 


1480 


44 


34 


0-38 


Labourer canring 
weights on his back 
np a gentle incline or 
up a ladder and re- 
turning unladen 


60 


406000 


1130 


146 


8 


009 


Labourer wheeling ma- 
terials in a barrow up 
an incline of 1 in 12 
and returning with the 
empty barrow 


10-0 


313000- 


620 


130 


4 


0046 


Labourer lifting earth 
with a spade to a mean 
height of 5| feet 


10-0 


281000 


470 


6 


78 


0-9 


(2) Action on Machines. 

Labourer walking and 
pushing or pidling ho- 
rizontaSy 


80 


1600000 


3130 


27 


116 


1-32 


Labourer turning a winch 


8-0 


1260000 


2600 


18 


144 


1-64 


Labourer pulling and 
pushing idtemately in 
a vertical direction 


8-0 


1146000 


2390 


11 


216 


2-70 


Horse yoked to a cart 
and walking 


10-0 


16688000 


26160 


160 


176 


200 


Do. to a whim gin 


8-0 


8440000 


1700 


100 


175 


200 


Do. do. trotting 


4-5 


7036000 


26060 


66| 


391 


4*44 


Ox yoked to a whim 
gin and walking 


8-0 


8127000 


16930 


146 


117 


1-33 


Mule do. da 


80 


6627000 


11720 


661 


176 


2-00 


Ass do. do. 


80 


2417000 


6030 


30 


168 


1-96 
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The following table gives the useful eflfect of men and 
animals employed in the horizontal transport of burdens. 
The second and third columns give the useful eflfect, viz. 
the product of the weight in lbs. and the distance in feet. 
The reader must not mistake this for the units of work 
done by the agent, the agent being employed not in raising 
the weight, but in overcoming the passive resistances, fric- 
tion, &c., which depend on the weight indeed, but are only 

a fraction of it. 

Table IX. 

USEFUL EFFECT OF AGENTS EMPLOYED IN THE 
HOEIZONTAL TEANSPOET OF BUEDENS. 



Agent 


Dura, 
tionof 
Dally 
Work 


Useful Effect 
Daily 


Useful 
Effect per 
Minute 


Weight 
Tranv- 
ported « 


Velocity 


Feet 
per Min. 


Miles 
per Hr. 


a horizontal road 
without burden, 
i, e. transporting 
his own weight 


10-0 


25398000 


42330 


145 


292 


3-32 


Labourer trans- 
porting materials 
in a truck on two 
wheels, returning 
with it empty for 
a new load 


10-0 


13026000 


21710 


220 


99 


1-12 


Do. do. in a 
wheelbarrow 


10-0 


7816000 


13030 


130 


160 


M4 


Labourer walking 
with a weight on 
his back 


7-0 


5470000 


13030 


90 


145 


1-64 


Labourer trans- 
porting materials 
on his back and 
returning unbur- 
dened for a new 
load 


6-0 


6087000 


14110 


146 


97 


1-10 



* Exclusive of the weight of the barrow, truck, cart, &c. (Poncelet, 
M6clnd.p.247.) 
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Tablb IX. (cotUinued). 



Agent 


Dura, 
tlooof 
Dailjr 
Work 


UMTulBfltet 
DaUy 


Useful 

Effect per 

Minute 


Weight 
Tran*- 
ported* 


Velocity 


Feet 
per Min. 


Mile* 
perHr. 


Do. do. on a hand- 
barrow 


100 


4298000 


7160 


110 


65 


0-74 


Horse transport- 
ing materials in a 
cart^ walking, al- 
ways laden 


100 


200582000 


334300 


1500 


223 


2-53 


Do. do. trotting 


4-6 


90262000 


334304 


750 


44 


5-06 


Do. transporting 
materials in a cart 
returning with 
the cart empty 
for a new load 


10-0 


109408000 


182350 


1500 


121 


1-38 


Horse walking 
with a weight on 
his hack 


10-0 


34385000 


57310 


270 


212 


2-41 


Do. do. trotting 


7-0 


32092000 


76410 


180 


424 


4-82 



Ex. 117. — How many men would be required to raise by means of a 
capstan an anchor weighing 1 ton from a depth of 30 fathoms, in 15 mi- 
nutes ? Ans. 9 nearly. 

Ex. 118.— In what time would 20 men raise the anchor in the last 
example? Ans. 6*4 min. 

Ex. 119. — Through }iow great a distance would 30 men raise the anchor 
in Ex. 117 in each minute? Ans. 42ft. nearly. 

Ex. 120. — There is a weU 150 ft deep, a labourer raises water from it by 
a rope and pulley, how many cubic feet of water will he raise in a day? 

Ans. 60 cub. feet. 

Ex. 121. — How many cubic feet of water would a steam engine of 10 
horse-power raise from this well in 24 hours ? How many labourers would 
be required to do the same amount of work if they raised the water by wheel- 
and-axles, and how many if they raised it by means of capstans ? How 
many horses would do the same amount of work walking in whim gins ? 
Ans. (1) 50688 cubic feet. (2) 380 labourers. 
(3) 317 labourers. (4) 56 horses. 

Ex. 122. — In how many minutes could 20 men working on a capstan 
raise an anchor weighing 2 tons from a depth of 200 fathoms ? 

Ans. 85*88 min. 
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Ex. 123. — How many men would in 40 minutes raise the anchor in the 
last example ? Ans. 43 men. 

' Ex. 124. — Through how many fathoms conld 16 men raise the anchor of 
Ex. 122 in 10 minutes ? Ans. 17J nearly. 

Ex. 125. — If 13 men are required to raise an anchor through 180 fathoms 
in 20 minutes, what must be the weight of that anchor ? Ans. 753| lbs. 

Ex. 126. — A town is situated 25 miles from the mouth of a coal pit, 
from which coal is taken to the town by a level railway on which the re- 
sistance is 10 lbs. per ton ; the engine employed is of 15 horse-power and 
weighs with its tender 10 tons ; each truck weighs 3 tons and contains 7 
tons of coals ; on each journey the engine takes 5 fall trucks and returns 
with 5 empty trucks ; supposing no time to be lost at the ends of the journey, 
how many tons of coals will be taken to the town in 48 hours ? How 
many horses would be required to conyey the same quantity of coals in the 
same time? Ans. (1) 445 tons. (2) 655 horses. 

17. Remarks on the work yielded by different agents, — 
The following remarks upon the preceding tables and 
examples are worthy of the attention of the reader : — 

(1) Every agent must be allowed to move at a certain 
rate in order to do the greatest amount of work it is cap- 
able of yielding ; thus, a horse walking does considerably 
more work than a horse trotting, as an inspection of the 
tables will show. And this is true not of animate agents 
only, but of inanimate ; thus the work yielded by the con- 
sumption of a given quantity of coal will be larger in the 
case of a slow than of a fast engine. 

(2) Also, in order that an animate agent may do its 
greatest amount of work it must not be required to exert 
more than a certain amount of pressure. This is also plain 
from an inspection of the table. 

(3) It follows from the above considerations that though 
two agents may be capable of doing the same work in the 
same time, it may be in practice impossible or disadvan- 
tageous to substitute the one for the other. Thus an ox and 
a horse walking in a whim gin do very nearly the same 
amount of work ; but since the ox moves more slowly, and 
exerts a greater pressure than the horse, it would generally 
be disadvantageous to substitute a horse for an ox in a 
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machine requiring a slow heavy pressure. Again^ in cases 
where great speed is a deaideratumy it would generally be 
impossible by any machinery to make the slow agent per- 
form the labour of the rapid agent ; as, for instance, in 
the case of locomotion. 

18. On the Cost of Labour, — The chief elements in the 
cost of labour may be enumerated as follows : — 

(1) In the case of human labour, the whole cost is the 
wages paid. 

(2) In the case of a horse, the elements of expense are 
attendance, keep, and the original cost ; the last is but a 
small portion of the expense. Thus, if we suppose a horse 
to cost 20?. and to continue in working order for ten 
years, and reckon the value of money at four per cent, per 
annum, the element of cost would be 2*4652. yearly, or not 
quite l8. per week. 

(3) In the case of a steam engine, the chief elements 
are the original cost and subsequent repairs, attendance, 
and fueL Of these elements the most important is that 
of fuel ; and accordingly there is a special definition of the 
power of an engine with reference to the consumption of 
fiieL The definition is as follows : — 

Def. — ^The number of imits of work yielded by an engine 
in consequence of the consumption of 1 bushel (i. e. 84 lbs.) 
of coaJ, is called the duty of that engine. 

The extent to which the economy of fuel may be carried 
is very remarkably illustrated by the engines employed to 
drain the mines in Cornwall. In 1815, the average duty 
of these engines was 20 millions; in 1843, by reason of 
successive improvements, the average duty had become 60 
millions, eflFecting a saving of SSfiOOl. per annum ;* it is 

* Bourne on the Steam Engine, p. 171. It may be remarked that this 
result depends largely on the constmction of the boiler; 1 lb. of coal in the 
Cornish boiler eyaporates 11^ lbs. of water, while in the waggon-shaped 
boiler 8*7 is the maximum. Fairbaim, IJsefal Information, p. 177. 
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stated also, that, in the case of one engine, the duty was 
raised to 125 millions. 

The actual cost of 1,000,000 units of work, when done 
by different agents, cannot be specified with great precision ; 
but a suflSciently accurate notion of the relative cost of 
different agents may perhaps be obtained from the annexed 
table, which has been calculated upon the following sup- 
positions: — 

(1) The wages of a labourer, 3«. a day. 

(2) Keep of a horse, 2«. a day; attendance pf 6 horses, 
38. a day ; cost of each horse, 2d. a day. 

(3) Steam engine of 50 horse-power, at an annual cost 
of 51. per horse-power; attendance, 128. a day; coal, 6(L 
a bushel.*^ 

Tabui X. 
COST OF LABOUR. 



Character of Agent 



Cost per MUlioD 
Unite of Work 



(1) Labourer cairying weights ap a ladder . 

(2) Labourer raising weights by rope and pulley 
?3) Labourer taming a winch . 
(4^ Labourer taming a capstan . 

(5) Hoise in a whim gin trotting 

(6) Korse in a whim gin walking 
h) Horse walking in a cart 

(8) Steam engine, duty 20 millions 

(9) Steam engine duty, 90 miUions 



88*67 pence 

63-94 „ 

28-80 „ 

24-00 „ 

4-548 „ 

3-791 „ 

2-040 „ 

0-429 „ 

0196 „ 



* In Weale's Contractor's Price Book for 1859 the prices of various steam 
engines are estimated to cost &om 25/. to 35/. per horse-power, boilers 
and fittings included ; as the nominal horse-power (which is determined 
by measurement) is considerably less than the working horse-power the 
estimate in the text is veiy ample ; that estimate assumes 50/. the cost of a 
horse-power, and assumes that 10 per cent, will represent interest on capital, 
repairs, and restitution. It may interest the reader to consider the following 
statement taken from Mr. R. Stephenson's paper on Railway Economy which 
forms an appendix to Mr. Smiles's Life of George Stephenson. In 1854 
there were in the United Kingdom 5000 locomotive engines costing from 
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Ex. 127.~Hov many buBhek of ooal miut be expended in a day of 24 
hours in raising 150 cubic feet of water per minute from a depth of 100 
&th(»ns ; the duty of the engine being 60 millions ? Ans, 136 bush. 

Ex, 128.~Determine the number of horses working in whim gins re- 
quired to do the work of the last example. Determine also the weekly 
saving e£fected by employing steam power, supposing the total weekly ex- 
pense of the engine to be double the price of coals consumed; the ooals 
costing 10s, a ton ; and each horse 20«. a week. 

Asm, (1) 960 horses. (2) 924/. \U, Od, weekly saving. 

Ex, 129. — There are three distinct levels to be pumped in a mine; the 
first 100 fathoms deep, the second 120, the third 150 ; 30 cubic feet of water 
are to come from the first, 40 from the second, and 60 from the third per 
minute ; the duty of the engine is 70 millions. Determine its working 
horse-power and the consumption of coal per hour. 

Ana. (1) 191 H.-P. (2) 5*4 bushels. 

Ex. 130. — In the last example suppose there is another level of 160 
feithoms to be pumped, that the engine does as much work as before for the 
other levels,^ and that the utmost power of the engine is 275 H.-F. Find 
the greatest number of cubic feet of water that can be raised from the fourth 
leveL Ans. 46| cub. ft 

Ex, 131. — ^An engine raises every minute a cubic feet of water from a 
depth of a fathoms, b cubic feet of water from a depth of b fathoms, and 
c cubic feet of water from a depth of e fathoms. The diameter of the 
piston of the steam engine is d in., the length of the stroke / ft., it makes n 
strokes per minute; also it consumes o bushels of coal in twenty-four hours, 
and has a modulus m. Determine (1) the pressure per square inch upon 
the piston; (2) the horse-power of the engine (as measured by pressure of 
steam on piston) ; (3) its duty. 

Ana (I'i ^^^^(^^ + ^ + ^) /n\ Ag + B^ + Qg 
irdHmn 88m 

om 
Ex. 132.— Water is to be raised from three levels of 20, 30 and 40 
&thoms respectively; 10 cubic feet of water is to be taken per minute from 
the first, 20 from the second, and 40 from the third. The engine consumes 
15 bushels of coal in a day. The diameter of the piston is 4 ft, it makes 
10 strokes of 6 ft. each per minute. The modulus of the engine is 0-65» 



2000^. to 2500/. apiece, and consuming annnaOy 13 million tons of coke, 
made from 20 million tons of coaL It appears moreover that if a railway 
company start with 100 new engines about 20 or 25 wUl heed repair at the 
end of four years, and after that there wiH always be about 25 in the 
workshop. 

D 2 
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Find the pressure per square inch on the piston, the horse-power (as mea- 
sured by pressure of steam) and the duty of the engine. 

Arts. (1) 12-75 lbs. (2) (nearly) 42 H.-P. (3) 133,000,000 duty. 

Ex. 133. — In Ex. 126 suppose the engine and trucks on the one hand and 
the horses and carts on the other to want renewal every ten years ; suppose 
also that each horse and cart costs 402., that one man attends to every six 
horses and is paid Zs. a day, that each horse's keep is Is. 6d. a day, that there 
are two turnpikes on the road at each of which there is a toll of 6d. ; determine 
the cost of transporting 445 tons of coals. Ke3[t suppose the engine and. 
tender to cost 1000/., each truck 120/. (15 trucks are required to prevent 
loss of time) ; that there are three drivers and three stokers each at Gs. a di^y ; 
that money is worth 5 per cent, and that each mile of road cost 10000/. to 
make and 365/. a year to keep in repair ; determine in this case the cost of 
transporting 455 tons of coals. Also if coal cost 3«. a ton at the pit mouth, 
what will it cost in the town according to each method of transport neglect- 
ing profit ? 

Ans, (1) 214/. (2) 123/. (3) 12s. ed. a ton by cart 
(4) 8«. 6d. a ton by rail. 

[Interest on the cost price of engine, trucks, horses atnd carts can be 
neglected.] 



Fig. fi 



Section IL 

19. On the Work done by a Variable Pressure. — ^There 
are two important questions in the subject of work which 
we shall treat in the present section: they are (1) the 
work done by a variable pressure, when exerted through a 
certain space ; (2) the total amount of work done in rais- 
ing a number of weights through diflferent heights. 

As an introdnetion to the theorem which 
follows, it may be remarked, that if a constant 
pressure of p lbs. act through a space of s 
feet^ and if a rectangle abcd be drawn, of 
which the base ab represents the s feet on 
scale, iind the perpendicular ad represents the 
p lbs. on the «ame scale: then, since the 
area of Abcd contains PS square units on the 
same «cale, that area will correctly represent 
the work done by p. 
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Proposition 1. 

If a variable pressure acts through a certain sfpace, and 
if a curve he drawn the ahsdssce of which represent the 
spacesy and the corresponding ordinates the pressures at 
the ends of those spaces^ then wUl the area of the curve 
between any two ordinates represent the work done by the 
pressure while ousting through a sparse represented by the 
difference between the extreme abscissae. 

When the pressure has acted through a space represented 
on a certain scale by an, suppose it to be represented on 
the same scale by pn ; also, r,o. e 

when it has acted through 

a space am, suppose it to be- P4^ 

represented on the scale by 
QM ; let the curve pq be 
drawn in such a manne? 
that any ordinate P3N3 re- 
presents the pressure when ^^ ^* ^' ^* *•» '''* ^'^ 
it has acted through a space AN3 j we have to prove that the 
area pnmq represents the work done by the pressure while 
acting through the space nm. 

For divide nm into any number of equal parts in 
Np Nj, N3 . . . . draw the ordinates PjN„ p^Nj, P3N3 .... 
and complete the rectangles pNj, PjN^, p^Nj .... Now, we 
shall nearly represent tha actual case if we suppose the 
pressure while acting successively through the short spaces 
NNj, NjN^ N2N3 .... to retain unchanged the magnitude it has 
at the beginning of those spaces respectively; and we shall 
represent the case more nearly the smaller we make the 
spaces, i. e. the greater the number of parts into which we 
divide nm: the actual case being the limit continually 
approached as the number of parts is increased. 

But if the pressure acts uniformly through each space, 
it will do a number of units of work represented by the 
sum of the rectangular areas pNj, p^n,, P3,N3 . . . ., and this 
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being true whatever be the number of the small spaces^ 
the work actually done will be properly represented by the 
limit of the sum of these rectangles, i.e. by the curvilinear 
area fnmq. 

Cor. — ^It must be borne in mind that the scale must be 
the same for lbs. and for feet ; thus, if the scale be in 
inches, pn must be as many inches long as the pressure 
contains lbs., and nm must be as many inches long as 
the space represented contains feet; this being so, the 
area of the curve in square inches will give the number of 
units of work. 

Ex, 134. — ^A rope / ft long and weighing to lbs. per foot hangs bj one 
end, determine the number of units of work required to wind up a ft of the 
length. 

Fio. 7 Take ab on scale equal to /, draw Ac 

perpendicular to ab and on the same scal^ 
equal to to /» join bc ; in ab take any point 
K, draw PN parallel to AC, then 

FN : KB :: CA : AB :: to : 1. 

Therefore PN«toNB, ie. the ordinate pn 

represents on scale the weight of the rope 

left hanging when the extremity has been 

raised through a space an. Hence the area 

ABC represents the number of units of work 

required to wind up the whole rope, and the area capn the number of units 

of work required to wind up a length an of the rope. Hence if u is the 

^required number of units 

xrsstoa(/— ^) 

Ex, 135. — ^A weight of 2 cwts. has to be raised from a depth of 100 
fathoms by a rope 3 in. in circumference ; determine the number of units 
of work that must be expended in raising it, and the number of minutes 
in which 8 men would do the work by means of a capstan. 

Ans, (1) 207300 units. (2) 8*28 min. 

Ex» 136. — How heavy will that anchor be which 13 men will raise by 
means of a capstan from a depth of 180 &thoms in 40 min., supposing the 
cable to weigh 1125 lbs. ? (neglecting the buoyancy of the water). 

Ana. 945 lbs. 

Ex, 137. — A chain each foot of which weighs 8 lbs. is suspended from 
the top of a shaft the depth of which is 50 fathoms ; determine the number 
of units of work required to wind up each successiye 100 ft of its length i 
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detennine also the length of the chain which will teqnire twice as many 
units of work to wind it ap» 
Jns. (1) 200000, 120000, 40000 units of work leqpeotiTely. (2) 424 ft 

Et. 138. — ^If a chain 300 ft long and weighing 8 lbs. per foot ia wound 
up in 4 min. ; how many men working on a capstan would do it ? How' 
many horses working in a whim gin ? How many steam horses? How 
many of each agent would be required if the weight per foot of the chain 
were doubled ? And how many if the length of the chain were doubled ? 
Ans, (1) 29 men. (2) 6*1 horses. (3) 2^ horse-power. 

(4) 57 men. 10*2 horses. 6^ horse-power. 

(5) 116 men. 20*4 horses. 10|^ horse-power. 
Ex, 139. — ^A chain is a ft. lojog, divide it into n parts such that the 

winding up of each may require the same number of units of work. 
Ans. 

[^/n^^^/n^\ -JL(V^Z2^ Vn^) Sec 

Ex. 140. — Coal is raised from the bottom to the mouth of a pit 150 ft. 
deep in loads of a quarter of a ton, the box containing it w^hs 1 cwt, the 
rope by which it is raised is 3 in. in circumference ; determine the number 
of units of work spent in raising the coal, and the number spent in raising 
the box and rope. Suppose the lifting engine to work with 10 horse-power, 
deteimine the weight of coals raised in 2 hours, supposing the ascent and 
descent of the box to take equal times. 

Ans. (1)84000 units to raise ooaL (2) 21356J units to raise box* 
and rope. (3) 47 tons. 

Ex. 141. — ^In the last example suppose machinery to be employed by 
means of which the same drum winds up the rope of an ascending box and 
unwinds that of a descending box. Detennine the number of tons raised 
in 2 hours.* Atis. 118 tons. 

[Of course the units of work done by the descending box and rope 
-will nearly equal that expended on the ascending box and rope — the weight 
of box and rope can therefore be neglected.] 

Ex. 142. — ^Determine the number of tons raised under the conditions of 
Ex. 140 and 141 supposing | a minute is expended in filling or emptying 
the box. Ans. (1) 18| tons. (2) 39f tons. 

Ex. 143. — ^If 4 cwt of material are drawn from a depth of 80 fathoms 
by a rope 5 in. in circumference ; how many units of work are expended 
in raising it, and what horse-power is necessary to raise it in 4i minutes? 

Ans. (1) 344640 units. (2) 2*32 H.-F. 



* The primary object of this mode of working was, probably, to save 
time, the saving of labour being an accidental result ; though that saving 
is veiy considerable. ] 
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Ex. 144.^ A rope Sin. in circumference is strong enough to bear a 
working strain of 4 cwt. ; how many units of work are wasted in the last 
example by using a rope 6 in. in circumference ? Ana. 82944 imits. 

Ex. 145. — A winding engine raises to the surface a load of 12 cwts. in 
6| minutes from a depth of 115 fathoms; the rope employed is a flat rope 
composed of 3 ropes each 3 in. in circumference. What is the horse-power 
of the engine ? Ans. 567 H.-P. 

Ex, 146. — If the engine in the last example has a cylinder 20 in. in dia- 
meter, and makes per minute 15 strokes of 2 ft. 10 in., under what mean 
pressure per square inch of steam does it work if its modulus is 0*65 ? 

Ana. 25*5 lbs. 

20. The Steam Indicator. — A very instructive appli- 
cation of Proposition 1 occurs in the steam indicator, which 
may be suflSciently described as follows : 
AB is a small hollow cylinder contain- 
ing a powerful spring, which can be 
partly seen through the aperture ef ; 
within the indicator is a small piston 
or plunger (marked in the figure by 
dotted lines) which is kept down by the 
spring, so that if it is forced up the 
compression of the spring gives the 
amount of the compressing force, which 
can be read oflF on the scale cd by 
jT — I n-i means of the pointer gh, which rises 

B i y r ^^^ fe-lls with the plunger. The end 

l^T ^ H of the pointer carries a pencil, the 

^ point of which rests against a sheet of 

paper wrapped round a cylinder kl ; if 
this cylinder is stationary, and the pencil moves, a vertical 
straight line will be described; if the pencil is stationary, 
and the cylinder revolves, a horizontal straight line will be 
described ; but if both the pencil moves and the cylinder 
revolves, a curved line will be described. 

Tbe instrument is used in the following manner : — 
The end a being screwed into an aperture properly con- 
structed the steam in the interior of the cylinder of the 
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steam engine can be admitted into the indicator by opening 
the cock p ; at first, however, the cock p is shut, so that 
the pointer remains stationary. The end of the string mn 
is attached to some part of the engine in such a manner that 
the cylinder kl makes one revolution while the piston of the 
steain engine makes a stroke; this being done, and the cock 
kept shut, the pencil will trace on the paper a straight line, 
called the atmospheric line : on the next stroke the cock 
is opened, and now the steam pressing on the plunger the 
pencil will rise or fall according as the pressure of the 
steam is greater or less than that of the atmosphere, and 
will describe a curve that will return into itself at the end 
of a double stroke (or revolution). The area of the curve 
thus described will give the amount of work done by the 
steam during a single stroke. 

To explain this, suppose abcdep to be the ciu-ve given 
by the indicator, AG the atmospheric line ; draw pnq any 
double ordinate, then p» represents the excess of the steam 
pressure above that of the atmo- rio. 9 

sphere when the ascending piston ^ q 
is at a certain point, and nq repre- If^ 
sents the defect of the vacuum 
pressure below that of the at* 
mosphere when the descending 

piston is at the same point. Now the eflFective pressure 
of the steam is the excess of the steam pressure above 
the vacuum pressure ; but 

PN = steam pressure —atmospheric pressure, 

NQ = atmospheric pressure— vacuum pressure, 
.*. PN+NQ = steam pressure —vacuum pressure, 

therefore pq represents the effective pressure of the steam 
when the ascending piston is at the point corresponding 
to N, i. e. assuming the vacuum pressinre at any point of 
one stroke to be the same at the same point of the next 
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stroke. If, then, for the sake of distinctness,* we suppose 
each inch of the ordinate to denote a pressure of 1 lb. and 
each inch of the abscissa (i.e. of the atmospheric line) to 
denote a foot of the stroke, the area of the curve will give 
the number of units of work done during a single stroke 
by the steam on an area equal to that of the plunger, and 
if the area of the piston of the steam engine be n times 
that of the plunger, the work done by the steam during a 
single stroke will be n times that given by the curve. 

The area of the curve may be found by Simpson's rule, 
viz. — Divide Aa into any even number of equal parts, and 
draw the corresponding ordinates; take the sum of the 
extreme ordinates, four times the sum of the even ordi-. 
nates, and twice the sum of the odd ordinates (i. e., ex- 
cepting the first and last), add them together, and multiply 
the sum by one of the parts of the abscissa ; the product 
will be three times the area of the curve-f 

Ex, 147. — Let the curve shown in the %are be that giren hy a stroke 

of 5 ft. ; let AB be diyided into 10 eqnal part^ and let the ordinates 1, 2, 3, 

4, .... be drawn ; suppose them to represent 

respectively 19, 22, 22, 17-6, 13, 11, 9, 75, 6, 

5*5, 4 lbs. pressures per square inch. The 

radius of the piston being 20 in., determine 

the units. of work done per stroke, and the 

ii545a780iou ^y,^^ eflfective pressure per square inch on 

the piston — i. e., the constant pressure that would do the same work. 

Ans, (1) 79000 units. (2) 12*6 lbs. 
Ex. 148. — Determine the number of units of work and the mean pressure 
per square inch on a piston 3| feet in diameter having a stroke of 5 feet, if 
the ordiaates measured at intervals corresponding to three inches of the 
stroke give the following pressures 503, 12*57, 18*04, 20*73, 2103, 2111, 
21*25, 20*72, 2014, 18*63, 15*45, 13*24, 10*83, 8*53, 6*49, 4*87, 3*99, 3*74, 
3*52, 3*25, 2*75. Ans. (1) 87600 units. (2) 12*65 lbs. per sq. in. 

21. Work expended on the Elongation of Bars. — It 
is plain that if a rod be lengthened by a gradually in- 

* In practice the scale would be considerably less than this, 
t The curve given by the indicator is usefiil in other ways beside that 
mentioned in the test. Bourne on Steam Engine, p. 246. 
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creasing pressure, the pressure at any degree of elonga- 
tion will be proportional to that elongation; so that if the 
abscissae represent the degree of elongation, and the ordi- 
nates the strain^ the area which gives the units of work will 
be a triangle. Hence: 

Ex. 149. — There is a bar the length of which is i. and section k ; it is 
gradually elongated by a length / ; if its modulus of elasticity be b, show- 
that the work expended on its elongation will be given by the formula 

Ex. 150. — The pmnping apparatus of a mine is connected with the engine 
by means of a series of wrought iron rods 200 ft. long ; the section of each 
rod is I of a square inch ; the strain is estimated at 6 tons ; how many 
units of work are expended at every stroke upon the elongation of the 
bars ? An$. 830 units. 

Ex. 151. — A bar of wrought iron 100 ft. long with a section of 2 square 
inches has its temperature raised from 32^ F. to 202^ F. ; how many units 
of work has the heat done ? Ana, 3875 units. 

22. The Work expended in raising Weights through 
various Heights. — The questions Rising out of this im- 
portant part of the present subject are solved by means of 
the following proposition. 



Proposition 2. 

When any weights are raised through different heights, 
the aggrega;te of the work expended is equal to the 
work that would be eocpended in lifting a weight equal 
to their sum through the same distance as that through 
which the centre of gravity of the system of weights has 
been raised. 

Let Wj, Wj, Wj be the weights of each separate 

body; conceive a horizontal plane to pass below them all; 
let A„ h^yh^, . .. be the heights of these bodies above the 
plane before they are lifted^ and let h be the height of their 
common centre of gravity; then (Prop. 16) 
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H(Wi+Wa + W3 ) — WiAi + WaAa + W3A8 + ... (1) 

Also, let fej, i^j, ^3 , . . . be the heights of these weights 
respectively, after they have been lifted, and K the height 
of their common centre of gravity ; then 

K (Wi + Wa + W3 ) « ^1*1+^2*8+1^3*3 + . . . (2) 

hence, subtracting (1) from (2), we obtain 

(k-h) (Wi + Wa + W3 + ...)=Wi (*i -Ai) + Wa (*a-*a) + ^a {^a-K)- (3) 

Now, Wp.Wj, Wg.... are severally raised through the 
heights A:j — Ap Ajj— Ajj, fcj— A3 . . . .; therefore the right hand 
side of equation (3) gives the aggregate work expended 
on lifting them ; hence that work is equal to 

(k-h)(w4 + Wj+W3....), 
i. e. to the work that must be expended on lifting a weight 
Wi + W2 + W3+ ... through a height K— h. (Q. E. D.) 

Cor. — In the case of the transport of bodies along any 
parallel line, the principle enunciated in the theorem will 
hold good, since the r&istances are in a constant ratio to 
the weights. 

Ex. 152. — How many units of work must be expended in raising the 
materials for building a column of brickwork 100 ft* high and 14 ft. square ; 
and in how many hours will an engine of 2 horse-power raise them ? 

Ans. (1) 109,760,000 units. (2) 2771 hours. 

[Since the mateirial has to be raised &am the grovmd, the common centre 
of gravity will have to be raised from the ground to the centre of gravity 
of the column, i. e. to its middle point 50 feet above the ground.] 

Ex. 153. — A shaft has to be sunk to a depth of 130 fathoms through 
chalk ; the diameter of the shaft is 10 ft. ; how many units of work must 
be expended on raising the materials ? In how long a time could this be 
done by a horse walking in a whim gin ? How many men working in a 
capstan would do it in the same time ? Determine the exf)ense of the work 
supposing the horse to cost 3^. 6^. a day, and the wages of a labourer to be 
2$. 6<^. a day. 

Ans. (1) 3457 million units. (2) 409*6 days. (3) 5-62 men. 
(4) Cost of horse 71^. 145. Cost of men 287/. 15*. 
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Ex, 154. — If the work in the last Example is to be done in 24 weeks by 
a steam engine working 8 hours a day, 6 days a week, what must be the 
horse-power of the engine ? Ans, 1-621 H.-P. 

Ex, 155. — In Ex, 153 suppose the box in which the material is raised to 
weigh \ cwt., the rope to be 3 in. in diameter, and each load to be 4 cwts. of 
chalk, also suppose the box to take as long in ascending as in descending 
and that ^ of a minute is lost in unhooking and hooking at the bottom of 
the shaft and the same at the top ; when the shaft is 100 ft. deep determine 
the time that elapses between the starting of one load and the starting of 
the next ; the engine working at l\ horse-power. Ans. 2*62 min. 

Ex. 156. — Determine the same as in the last Example when the shaft is 

ar ft. deep. . 112jr + 0-045a?* ^, . 

Av^. ^^^^ +0-5 mm. 

Ex, 157. — Determine the whole time of raising the materials of the shaft 
in £r. 153 under the conditions of Ex. 155. An», 3335 hours. 

Ex. 158. — Eeferring to Ex. 153, 155, suppose the drum of the winding 
machine to have two ropes wound round it in contrary directions, so that it 
unwinds one rope while winding up the other, and that consequently an 
empty box descends while a full one is being raised (as in Ex. 141) ; deter- 
mine the time that must elapse between two oonsecutiye lifts of 4 cwts. 
when the shaft is 100 ft deepL # A'M* 1*155 min. 

Ex. 159. — Obtain a determination similar to that in the last example, 
when the shaft is or ft, deep. . 448jr ^-_ . 

Ex. 160. — Obtain the whole time of lifting the ma;terials fi»m the shaft 
under the circumstances oiEx, 158. Ans, 1248 h. 

Ex. 161. — In how long a time would a 15 horse-power engine empty a 
shaft full of water, the diameter of the shaft being 8 ft. and the depth 200 
fathoms ? If the engine has a duty of <30 miUions determine the amount of 
coal consumed in emptying the shaft 

Ans. (1) 76 hours. (2) 75-4 bushels. 

Ex. 162. — There is a certain railway 200 miles long ; it may be assumed 
that in the course of 10 years there will be 50,000 tons of iron railing laid 
down ; and that it will be equally distributed along the line. How many 
units of work must be expended in conveying the rails (neglecting the 
weight of the trucks), if the depot is at one end of the line ? And how 
many if the depot is in the middle of the line ? The resistances being 
reckoned at 8 lbs. per ton. 

Ans. (1) 211,200 million units. (2) 105,600 million units. 

Ex. 163. — How many journeys of 200 miles performed by a train 
weighing 50 tons does the difference of the results in the last Example 
represent? Besistances 8 lbs. per ton. ^w*. 250 journeys. 
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CHAPTER III. 
elbmehtabt statics. 

23. Mechanics. — ^The science of Mechanics is that which 
treats of the motion and rest of bodies as produced by 
force. The words *as produced by force' are added in 
order to exclude the science of jpure motion or mechani&niy 
which treats of the forms of machines, and in which ma- 
chines are regarded merely as modifiers of motion. Into 
all questions which are properly jnechanical the idea of 
force must enter. 

24. Force. — Force may be defined to be any cause which 
puts a body in motion, or which tfends to put a body in 
motion when its effect is hindered by some other cause. 
On this definition the following remark is to be made : 
Suppose a given weight (say of 12 lbs.) is supported by a 
string passing over a pulley and fastened at one end ; 
next, suppose an equal weight to be supported by a man's 
hand ; lastly, suppose an equal weight to be supported by 
the expansive pressure of a spring. Now, here we have 
three physical agents, viz., the tension of a string, the 
muscular power of a man, and the elastic power of a spring, 
very different in many respects, but agreeing in their com- 
mon capacity to support a given weight. They may 
clearly be regarded as equal, when viewed with reference 
to that capacity; and in the case we have supposed, each 
may be correctly represented by 12 lbs. In short, as in 
geometry, we regard all bodies as equal which can succes- 
sively fill the same space, without any regard to their 
physical qualities, such as weight, colour, &c., so in me- 
chanics we regard all forces as equal which will severally 
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balance by direct opposition the same weight, irrespectively 
of their physical origin. 

25. Statics and Dynamics. — It follows^ from the defini- 
tion^ that, in Mechanics^ we can consider a force either as 
producing motion^ or as concurring with others in produc- 
ing rest. Accordingly, the science of mechanics is divided 
into two distinct though closely connected branches, viz. 
statics and dynamics. Of these, statics is that science 
which determines the conditions of the equilibrium of any 
body or system of bodies under the action of given forces. 
Dynamics is that science which determines the motion, or 
the change of motion, that ensues in a body or system of 
bodies subjected to the action of a force or forces that are 
not in equilibrium. 

26. Letermin^ion of a Pressure.* — From what has 
already been said, it appears that the magnitude of any 
pressure is assigned by considering the weight it would 
just support if applied directiy up- 
ward ; in other words, we arrive at 
the magnitude of any pressure by 
comparing it with the most familiar 
and measurable of pressures, viz. 
weight. A little consideration will 
show that the effect of a pressure 
in any case depends not only on its 
amount but also on its point of ap- 
plication, BJid the Ivne along which 
it acts. We may say, therefore, in 
general terms, that a pressure is 

completely determined when we know (1) its magnitude, 
(2) its point of application, (3) the direction of its action. 

* The tenn ' presstire * is used throughout the following pages to denote 
.any force that is estimated in pounds — any force so measured as to suggest 
statical relations : accordingly, it is used indifferently either for a jptdl or a 
puskf as shown in Fig. li. 
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A line is frequently said to represent a pressure; when 
this is the case, it must be drawn from the point of ap- 
plication of the pressure along the line of its action, 
and must contain as many units of length (say inches) 
as the pressure contains units of weight (say lbs«). It is 
of gi'eat importance that the student should attend to 
all the conditions which must meet when a line correctly 
represents a pressure. Suppose a pressure of p lbs. to act 
on a body at the point A ; if the pressure is a pvM, as 
in the first figure, the line ab containing as many inches 
as p contains lbs. will represent the pressure ; but if the 
pressure is a push, ab must be measured, as in the 
second figure. 

27. Resultant and Components. — If we consider any 
system of pressures that keep a body in equilibrium, it is 
j.,0 ,2 plain that any one of them balances 

all the others : thus, if three strings 
be knotted together at A, and be 
pulled by pressures of p lbs., Q lbs., 
and R lbs. respectively so adjusted 
as to balance one another, it is 
plainly a matter of indifierence 
whether we consider that p balances q and r, or that q 
balances r and p, or that r balances p and q. Let us con- 
sider that R balances p and q; now r would of course 
balance a pressure r' exactly equal and opposite to itself; 
so that if we substitute r' for p and q, or vice versa, p and 
Q for r', in either case r is balanced, and tlie force Bf is 
equivalent to p and q ; under these circumstances, r' is 
called the resultant of p and q, and p and q are called the 
components of r'. Hence we may state generally, 

Def. — That pressure which is equivalent to any system 
of pressures, is called their resultant. 

Def. — Those pressures which form a system equivalent 
to a single pressure, are called its components. 
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28. Resultant of Pressures acting along the same 
Straight Line.'-^Ji the pressures act in the same direction 
the resultant must be their sum. If some act towards the 
right and some towards the left, the first set can be formed 
into a single pressure (p) acting towards the right, the 
second set can be formed into a single pressure (q) acting 
towards the left : the resultant of these two, and therefore 
of the original set of pressures, will be equal to the difference 
between p and q, and will act in the direction of the greater. 
If the pressures are in equilibrium the sum of those acting 
towards the right must equal the sum of those acting to- 
wards the left. 

Ex, 164. — If three men pull on a rope to the right with preqinires of 31, 
20, and 27 lbs. respectively, and are balanced by 2 men who puU with 
pressm'es of 40 and p lbs. respectively ; find p. Ana. 38 lbs. 

Ex, 165. — ^In the last example find the resultant of the 6 pressures (1) 
if P»30 lbs. ; (2) if p=:401bs. 

Ans, (1)8 lbs. acting towards the right. 
(2) 2 lbs. acting towards the left. 

Ex, 166.~There is a rope ab and men puU along it in the following 
manner : the first with a pressure of 50 lbs. towards A ; the second with 
a pressure of 37 lbs. towards b ; the third with a pressure of 35 lbs. towards 
a; the fourth with a pressure of 20 lbs. towards A ; the fifth with a pres- 
sure of 54 lbs. towards b ; the sixth with a pressure of 27 lbs. towards A ; 
the seventh with a pressure of 52 lbs. towards b ; the eighth with a pressure" 
of 30 lbs. towards b. Determine the single pressure that must act along Aa 
to balance them, and find whether it acts towards a or b. 

An$, 41 lbs. acting towards A. 

Ex, 167. — ^In the last example suppose the second pressure to act towards 
A, find the residtant. Ans» 33 lbs. acting towards a, 

29. The terms Reaction^ Thrust, Stram, and Tension 
are of frequent occurrence in Mechanics. They may be 
most readily explained with reference to the equilibrium of 
two pressures. Let ab (Fig, 13) be a body urged by a 
pressure T against a fixed plane AC, and let the motion 
which T tends to communicate to the body be prevented 
by the fixed plane ; that fixed plane must supply a pres- 

E 
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sure (r) which exactly balances t ; and the body ab is 
really compressed between two pressures r and t, of which, 
the former is the Reaction of the fixed 
surfisuje, and the latter the Thrust along 
AB* A Thrust and a Eeaction compress 
or tcTid to compress the body on which 
they act. If, on the contrary, the body 
(ab) had been acted on by two equal 
opposite pressures T and r tending to 
produce elongation, it is said to sustain, 
a stram t. There is no essential diflfer- 
ence between a strain and a tension ; the former term is 
generally used when the body is inflexible, the latter when 
the body is flexible ; thus, we speak of the strain on a 
tie beam, and the tension of a cord. One of the pressures 
producing a strain or a tension may, of course, be a 
passive pressure like a reaction; thus if one end of a 
string is tied to a nail, and a weight of 10 lbs. to the 
other end, the string is stretched by two forces each of 
10 lbs., viz. the weight, and the reaction of the nail, and 
the string is said to sustain a tension of 1 lbs. 

30. Resultant of two parallel Pressures acting towards 
the same parts. — Let p and q be the two pressures acting 
at the points A and b ; join ab and divide 
it in c so that 

AC : CB : : Q : p 
then the resultant (r') of p and q acts 
through c in a direction parallel to p and 
Q and towards the same part, and equals 
their sum (p + q). 
If rests on a fixed point p and q will balance round c, 
and the fixed point will sustain a pressure r'. 
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' Ex. 168.— If weights of 12 lbs. and 8 lbs. are hung from a and b respec- 
tively, the ends of a rod 6 ft. long, and if the weight of the rod is neglected, 
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detennine the distance from A of the point round which these pressures 
baknce, and the pressure on that point. Ans, (1) 2 ft (2) 20 lbs. 

Ex. 169. — ^Let ab be a rod 12 ft. long — ^whose weight is neglected — 
from A a weight of 20 lbs. is hung, and an unknown weight (p) from b, it is 
fonnd that the two balance about a point 3 ft. from a ; determine p. 

Ana. 6| lbs. 
Ex. 170. — ^If a weight of 16 lbs. is hung from the end a, and 12 lbs. from 
the end b of a rod (whose weight is neglected), and if thej balance about a 
point c, whose distance from a is 4 } ft, what is the length of the rod? 

Ans. lOj ft. 

31, CoTiditions of EquUibriurri of three parallel Prea-- 
swrea. — In the last article we saw that the pressures p and 
Q acting severally at A and b are equivalent to the pressure 
r' acting at c ; now.R' will clearly be balanced by an equal 
opposite pressure R ; and therefore p and q acting at A and 
B will be balanced by the pressure R acting at c. Hence 
the following conditions must be fulfilled by three parallel 
pressures that are in equilibrium on a given body: — 

(a) Two of the pressures (p and q) must act towards the 
same part, and the remaining pressure (b) towards the 
contrary part, the line along which the latter acts lying 
between those along which the former severally act. 

(6) The sum of the former pressures (p and q) must 
equal the latter pressure (k). 

(c) If any line be drawn cutting the directions of the 
pressures (p, q^ r in A, b^ c, respectively) the portion of the 
line between any two pressures is proportional to the re- 
maming pressure, i. e. 

BC : CA : : p : Q 
GA : AB :: Q : R 
AB : BC : : R : p 

32. Centre of Gravity. — Since each part of a body is 
heavy, it follows that the weight of a body is distributed 
throughout it; there exists, however, in every body a 
certain point caDed its centre of gravity y through which 
we may suppose the whole weight of the body to act, 

E 2 
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whenever that weight is one of the pressures to be con- 
sidered in a mechanical question. It admits of proof that 
the centre of gravity of any uniform prism or cylinder is 
the middle point of its geometrical axis : and as a uniform 
rod is merely a thin cylinder its centre of gravity will be 
at its middle point. 

Ex, 171. — Two men, a and b, carry a weight of 3 cwts. slung on a pole, 
the endB of which rest on their shoulders ; the distance of the weight from ▲ 
is 6 ft., and &om b is 4 ft. Find the pressure sustained bj «aeh man. 

If p is the pressure sustained 1^7 ^ and q that sustained by B 
p + Q—3 cwts. 

and 6 : 4 :: Q : p 

therefore p "" 1} ewt and Q » 1| tiwts. 

£r. 172.~There is a beam of oak 30 ft long and 2 ft. square; at a dis- 
tance of 1 ft. firom one end is hung a weight of 1 ton ; how far from that 
end must the point of support be on which the beam whea horizontal will 
rest, and what will be the pressure on that point? 

Ant, (1) 11-37 ft. (2) 9246 lbs. 

Ex, 173. — If a mass of granite 30 ft long, 1 ft. high, and 3 ft wide is 
supported in a hoiizontal position on two points each 3 inches within the 
ends (and therefore 29^ feet apart), find the pressure on each point of 
support Ans, 7383 lbs. 

Ex, 174. — K in the last Ex, another mass of granite with the same section 
and half as long is laid lengthwise on the former, their ends being square 
with each other; determine the single pressure to which their two weights 
are equivalent, and thQ line along which it acts, and hence tha pressure on 
the two points of support. 

An8. (1) Besultant acts 17*5 feet from one end. 

(2) Pressures on point of support respectively 9197 and 12950 lbs. 

Ex, 175. — Kin the last case the upper block is shifted round through a 
right angle in such a manner that middle point of the upper block is exactly 
over a point in the axis of the lower, and the end of the lower in the same 
plane with one &ce of the latter; determine tiie pressures on the points of 
support. Ans, 7695 lbs. and 14452 lbs. 

Ex, 176. — ^A ladder ab, 50 ft. long, weighs 120 lbs., its centre of gravity 
is 10 ft. from a; if two men carry it so that its ends rest on their shoulders, 
determine how much of the weight each must suj^rt If the one of them 
nearer to the ends is to support, a weight of 40 lbs., where must he stand? 
Ans, (1) 96 lbs. and 24 lbs. (2) 20 ft. from b. 
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33. The Parallelogram of Pressures. — When two pres- 
sures act on a point along different lines, their resultant is 
determined by the following rule, which is called the prin- 
ciple of the parallelogram of pressures : — If two pressures 
act on a pointj and if lines be drawn representi/ag those 
pressures, and on them as sides a paraUelogram be con- 
structed^ that diagoruil which passes through the point 
wUl represent the resultant of the pressures. The student, 
when applying this principle to any particular case, must 
bear in mind the meaning of the words a line represents a 
pressure (Art. 26). 

Ex. 177. — ^If at a point a of a body two ropes ap and aq are fastened 
and are pulled in directions af, aq at right angles to each other by pres- 
sures of 120 and 100 lbs. respectively ; determine the magnitude and direc- 
tion of the resultant pull on the point A. (See fig. a.) 

Along ♦ AP measure on scale ab containing 120 units of length, and 
along AQ measure AC containing 100 units of length ; complete the rect- 
angle BC and draw the diagonal ad; this line represents the magnitude 
and direction of the resultant. In fig. (a) the scale employed is 1 in. for 
40 lbs. ; the results obtained by construction were the following b = 156-8 
lbs. and pab = 40"^ 5' ; the measurement of the angle was made with a 
common ivory protractor, so that the number of minutes was determined 
by judgment : on calculating the parts of the triangle abd the results 
obtained were b =* 166*2 lbs. and pab = 39° 48'. It will be observed that 
when the construction is made on a smaU scale and with common instru- 
ments we can obtain by the exercise of moderate care a result that can be 
trusted to within the one hundredth part of the Fio. 1 5 

quantity to be determined. The same remark \ 

applies to all the questions that were solved- - ^"^ 

by the constructions from which the figures in 
the present volume were copied. If in this 
example the point a were io be pushed along 
the line ap by a pressure of 120 lbs. the re- c 

sultant would, of course, be determined by the 
construction shown in the annexed figure. 




* The examples in the present chapter are to be done by construction ; if 
solved by calculation they will be found in many cases to lead to very long 
aritlunetical work, e.g. Ex, 184. 
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34. Condition of Equilibrium of Three Pressures. — If 

three pressures, p, q, and 

Fig. 16 -^ J. ,. 

B, whose directions are 
not parallel^ act on a 
body, it is necessary and 
sufficient for equilibrium 
that R be equsJ and op- 
posite to the resultant 
of p and Q ; the resultant 
of p and Q being found 
by the parallelogram of 
pressures. It is worthy 
of remark that this con- 
dition involves the con- 
dition that the direc- 
tions of the three pressures pass through a common 
point. 

Ex. 178. — Three ropes, pa, qa, ba, are knotted together at the point A ; 
on each a man pulls ; the angle paq = 120°, qab = 132° and therefore bap 
= 108°; if the man who pulls on ap exerts a pressure of 24-6 lbs.; find 
with what pressure the other men must pull that the three may balance 
each other. 

[Produce pa to c and measure off on scale AC=s24i this line must re- 
present the resultant of a and b, therefore drawing bc parallel to aq and cd 
parallel to ab, the pressures q and b will be represented by the lines ad 
and AB respectively, and can be found by measuring them on scale or by 
calculating their lengths by trigonometry.] 

Ans, Q«31-35 lbs. b = 28*55 lbs. 

Ex. 179. — K in the last Example the rope ap were pulled with a pressure 
of 28 lbs. ; AQ with a pressure of 35 lbs. ; and ab with a pressure of 12 lbs., 
determine the angles faq, qab, and bap. 

Ans. QAB-1340 9'. eap=630 46'. paq«162o 5'. 

Ex. 180. — ^If in Ex. 178 pa is pulled by a pressure of 28 lbs., qa by a 
pressure of 40 lbs., and the angle paq is 135®, determine the magnitude of 
the pressure along ba, when they are in equilibrium, and the angles baq, 
and BAP. Ans. qab= 135° 34' 30". 

BAP= 89° 26' 30". 
Be. 28-28 lbs. 
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Ex, 181. — ^Let ABCD be a rectangle; ab is 7 ft 
long, BC is 3 ft long ; join bf the middle points 
of AD and BC ; on B act two pressnres, p and 
Q, in 9uch directions that pbf » 46^ and okf » 
30^; the pressure p « 620 lbs. ; find q (1) when 
the resultant of p and q acts through b, (2) 
when it acts through f, (3) when it acts through 
c. ^7». (1) 421 lbs. (2) 735 lbs. 

(3) 1420 lbs. 

Ex, 182. — ^A boat is dragged along a stream 
50 feet wide by men on each bank ; the length 
of each rope from its point of attachment to the 
bank is 72 ft. ; each rope is pulled by a pressure 
of 7 cwts. ; the boat moyes straight down the 
middle of the stream; determine the effectiye 

pressure in that direction. If^ in the next place, one of the ropes is shortened 
by 10 fL, by how much must the pressure along it be diminished that the 
direction of the effectiye pressure on the boat may be unchanged? What 
will now be the magnitude of the effectiye pressure? 

Ans, (1) 1313 cwts. (2) || cwt. (3) 1203 cwts. 




Fio. 18 



35. Note. — In a large number of questions the solidity 
of the figures concerned does not enter the question ; ex- 
cept so far as it affects the determination of their weight, 
it being manifest from the conditions of the question that 
all the forces act in a single plane ; in 
many such cases a complete enunciation 
would be long and troublesome to the 
reader, while an imperfect enunciation 
is without any real ambiguity ; wherever 
this happens the imperfect enunciation 
will be preferred; thus, in the next 
example all the pressures are supposed 
to act in a vertical plane passing through 
the centre of. gravity; and the dia^ 
gram ought, strictly speaking, to be 
that given above, fig. 1.8, in which the dark lines are 
all that are shown in the figure which accompanies the 
example. 
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Ex. 183. — ^Let abcd represent a rectangular mass 
of oak 2|ft. thick, ab and ad are respectively 4 ft. and 
12ft. long; it is pulled at n by a horizontal pressure f, 
and is prevented from sliding by a small obstacle at a ; 
find p when the mass of oak is on the point of turning 
round ▲. Ans. 1050| lbs. 

[Find a the centre of gravity of abcd, draw vw 
vertical meeting dc in b, the weight will act along the 
line BW, and the resultant of f and w must pass 
through ▲ since the body is on the point of turning 
round a ; — ^the remainder of the investigation is con- 
ducted as before.] 

Ex, 184. — ^ABCD represents 
a block of oak 35 ft long and 
3ft. square; the point ▲ is 
kept from sliding ; the mass is 
held by a rope cb 60 ft. long 
in such a position that the 
angle dax. is 67® ; determine 
the direction and amount of 
the pressure on the point a, 
and the tension on the string. 
[Through g the centre 
of gravity of the block draw 
ow vertical and meeting ec in f ; the pressures that balance upon the block 
are the weight w, the tension t of the string and the resistance of the 
ground at the point ▲ ; this pressure must pass through f, and then we 
have three pressures acting in known directions through f ; &c.] 

Ana. (1) Tension 8453 lbs. (2) Pressure on ground 24,592 lbs. 
making with vertical an angle of 17° 39'. 

Ex, 185. — On every foot of the length of a wall of brickwork whose 
section is abcd a pressure acts on the upper angle c, in a direction making 
an angle of 45° with the inner side bc ; determine this pressure when the 
resultant of it and of the weight of the wall passes through the angle ▲ at 
the bottom of the wall ; the height of the waU being 20 ft and its thickness 
4 ft. Ans. 1584 lbs. 

Ex. 186. — ^If in the last example there were a bracket cb on the inside 
of the wall, cb being in the same line with dc, the top of the wall, and the 
pressure (inclined at the same angle as before) were applied at b, 2 ft. 
within the wall ; what must be its magnitude if the resultant of it and of 
the weight of one foot of the length of the wall passes through the point 
▲ ; determine also the point in which the resultant would cut ab, the base 
of the wall, if the pressure were the same as in the last example. 

Ans. (1)1810 lbs. (2) 21 in. 
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Ex. 187. — If AB are two points in the same horizontal line 10ft. apart; 
AC and BC, ropea 10ft. and 6 ft. long respectiyely tied by the point c to a 
weight w of 3 cwts. ; determine the tension on each rope. 

Ans, Tenfiion on ao « 86*8 Ibe. Tension on bc - 303*6 lbs. 

[The triangle abo is, of oonrse, fixed in position, the weight w will act 
Terticallj through c and be sapported by the tensions acting along the 
ropes.] 

36. Triangle of Pressures. — The reader will remark 
on reference to fig. 16, that if lines are drawn parallel to 
the directions of p, q, and r respectively, they will form a 
triangle ahc similar to abc, and whose sides will therefore 
have the same ratios as the pressures, each side being 
homologous to that pressure to whose direction it is parallel. 
This fact is frequently of great importance. Thus in Ex. 
183, if AE be joined the sides of the triangle abf are respec- 
tively parallel to the pressures, so that 

BF : FA : : w : p 

and since ef, fa, and w are known, p is at once found. 
Again, in Ex. 184, if ah be drawn parallel to bc, the sides 
of the triangle afh will be parallel to the pressures, so 
that 

PH : HA : : w : T 
and FH : FA : : w : R 

from which T, the tension on the string, and R, the pressure 
on the ground (or the reaction of the ground to which it 
is equal and opposite) are at. once found. 

37. Reaction of Smooth Surfaces. — ^We have already seen 
(Art. 29) that if a body is urged against a surface and there- 
by kept at rest, that surface reacts upon the body : the ques- 
tion, under what circumstances the reaction necessary for 
keeping the body at rest can be exerted ? is reserved for sub- 
sequent consideration ; if we suppose the body to be perfectly 
smooth the reaction can only be exerted in the direction of 
the common perpendicular to the surfaces of contact. The 
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supposition of perfect smoothness is commonly very far 
from the truth, but by making it we avoid a great deal of 
complexity in our reasoning and results. So long as both 
surfaces resist the tendency of the pressures to crush them 
any needful amourd of reaction can be supplied, but, as 
before stated, only in the direction of the perpendicular, if 
the surfaces are perfectly smooth. 

Ex, 188. — ^A body whose weight is w rests on a smooth plane ab indined* 
at a given angle bag to the horizon ; determine 
the pressure p which acting parallel to the plane 
will just support the body. 

Find G, the centre of gravity of the body, and 
through it draw a vertical line ow, cutting in 
D the direction of p; through d draw db at 
right angles to ab, then b, the reaction of the 
plane, must act along ed, and we have three pres- 
sures p, w and B in equilibrium acting in known 
directions; and since the magnitude of w is 
known, that of b and p can be found by the usual ' 
construction : viz. take dh to represent w, draw 
HK parallel to dp, and ki. parallel to dh, then 
DK represents b and dl represents p. 

Ex, 189. — In the last example show that p : b : w : : bc : ca : ab. 

Ex, 190.— In Ex. 188 if a were 46** and w were 1000 lbs., find p and b. 

Ans, 707 lbs. (each). 

Ex. 191.— In Ex. 188 if a were 30^ and p were 200 lbs., what weight 
could p support ? Ans, 400 lbs. 

Ex, 192. — If a cylinder whose weight is w rests between two planes ab 
and AC inclined at different angles to the hori- 
zon (as shown in the figure); determine the 
pressures on the planes. 

The weight w will act vertically through o, 
and will be supported by the reactions b and Bj 
of the planes ab and Ac; as these pressures 
must act at right angles to the planes respec- 
tively, their directions will pass through o, and 
their magnitudes can be determined as usual. 
The pressures on the planes are, of course, 
.equal and opposite to b and b^ respectively. 
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Ex, 193. — ^In the last case if bad and cab are angles of 30° and w equals 
112 lbs., deteimine the pressures. Ans, 64*6 lbs. apiece. 

Ex. 194« — Explain the modification that Ex. 192 undergoes if both ab 
and AC be on the same side of the yertical line drawn through a ; and deter- 
mine the pressures when w equals 112 lbs. and cab and bac are each 30°. 

Ans, B» 112 lbs., Bi » 194 lbs. 

38. Transmission of Pressure by mecms of a perfectly 
flexible cord. — If a cord is stretched by two equal pressures 
p and Q, one acting at each end, the pressures will balance, 
and the tension of the cord is equal to either (Art 29) ; 
suppose the cord to pass round a portion ab fio. 23 
of a fixed surface, as shown in the figure, the 
portions ap andBQ of the cord will be straight, 
while AB will take form of the surface (which 
is supposed to be convex), and if p and q con- 
tinue to balance they must be exactly equal, 
provided the surface ab is perfectly smooth and the cord 
perfectly flexible; conditions which are supposed to hold 
good unless the contrary is specified. Hence pressure is 
transmitted without diminution by means of a perfectly 
flexible cord which passes over perfectly smooth surfaces. 

Ex. 195. — Let a and b be two perfectly smooth points in the same hori- 
zontal line, and let w be a weight of 100 lbs. tied at c to cords which pass 
over A and b, and let w be supported by pressures p and q tied to the ends 
of these cords respectively, and suppose the whole to come to rest on such a 
position that bac equals 30^ and acb equals 90^ ; find 
Pand Q. 

Since the pressures p and o are transmitted without 
diminution to c, w is supported by a pressure p acting 
along CA and q along cb. Hence draw xx vertically 
and such that on scale it represents the vertical pres- 
sure which balances w, and complete the parallelogram 
acbc, then ca and cb represent the transmitted pres- 
sures that support w : — hence p equals 50 Ibs^ and o 
equals 86-6 lbs. 

Ex, 196. — In the last example show that the pressures on a and e are 
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equal to 86*6 lbs. and 167*3 lbs., and that their directions bisect the angles 
PAG and QBC respectiTely. 

39. The Principle of Momenta. — A large class of ques- 
tions has reference to the equilibrium of a body one point 
of which is fixed ; in these cases it is frequently sufficient 
to determine the relation between the pressures that tend 
to turn the body round the point, the actual amount and 
direction of the pressure on the point not being required ; 
under these circumstances the relation sought is given at 
once by a principle called the Pkinciplb op Moments. 
The definition of the moment of a pressure is as follows : 
— If p represents any pressure^ and A is any point, and ax 
is a perpendicular let fell on p's direction, then if the num- 
ber of units of weight in p is multiplied by the number of 
units of length in an, the product is called the moment of 
the pressure P with reference to the point A. The prin- 
ciple of moments in its general form will be found in the 
next chapter ; for present purposes the following statement 
will be sufficient. If any number ofpreaaurea acting in 
the same plane keep a body in equilibrium round a fixed 
pointy and if their momenta with reference to that point 
be taken, the aum of the momenta of thoae preaaurea which 
tend to turn the body from right to left round the fuced 
poi/nty will equal the aum of the m/ymenta of thoae prea- 
aurea which tend to turn the body from left to right round 
that point 

The following case will exemplify the mode of applying 
the principle of moments. In Ex. 184, let it be required 
only to determine the tension of the rope. Construct the 
figure to scale (see fig. 6); determine G, the centre of 
gravity of the block, draw the vertical line GW, cutting ak 
in M ; draw an perpendicular to cb ; if t is the tension on 
the rope, and w the weight of the block which can be found 
to equal 18,388 lbs.; then the moments of t and ware 
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respectively AN x T and AM x 18,388 ; and the principle of 
moments assures us that these two are equal. In the con- 
struction from which fig. 6 was drawn, the scale employed 
was 1 inch to 10 feet; and it was found that am equals 
8-25 ft., and an equals 18'1 ft.,; hence was obtained for t 
a value of 8381 lbs. ; ihe value of T as determined by cal- 
culation is 8453 lbs. 

The student is reoommended, as an exercise in this 
important principle, to work by this method all the 
previous examples in the present chapter, to which it can 
be readily applied, viz. Ex. 171, 172, 173, 174, 175, 176, 
183, 185, 186. 

40. The Lever. — ^This is the name given to a rod capable 
of turning round a fixed point (called the fulcrum) and 
acted on by the reaction of the fixed point and by two 
other pressures : as most machines are used for the pur- 
pose of moving bodies, one of these pressures is to be over- 
come, or opposes motion, and this is called the weighty the 
other pressure which produces the motion is called the 
power. When the lever is in equilibrium the moments of 
the power and the weight with reference to the fulcrum 
must be equal ; and, of course, those pressures will 
tend to turn the lever in different directions round the 
fulcrum. Levers are sometimes classified as belonging to 
the first, second, and third orders respectively ; those of 
the first order have the fulcrum between the power and 
the weight, as the beam of a pair of scales, or a poker when 
used to stir a fire; levers of the second order have the 
weight between the power and the fulcrum, as a crowbar 
when used to lift a weight one end resting on the ground, 
or an oar used in rowing, in which case the water is the 
fulcrum ; levers of the third order have the power between 
the weight and the fulcrum, as the limbs of animals, e. g. 
when a man has a weight in his hand and extends his arm 
the forearm is a lever of which the elbow is the fulcrum 
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and the power is the contractile force of the large muscle 
of the upper-arm acting by means of tendons fastened into 
one of the bones of the forearm — of course in such a case 
the power must be very much larger than the weight. 
Many simple instruments consist of two levers fastened 
together by, and capable of turning round, a common 
fulcrum ; these are called double levers, and are classified 
as double levers of the first, second, and third orders re- 
spectively ; a pair of scissors and of pinchers are of the first 
order, a pair of nut-crackers of the second order, and a 
pair of tongs of the third order. 



Ex. 197. — ^Let ab be a lever 16 ft long moveable about a fulcram d at a 
distance of 6 ft. from b, a weight of 28 Ibe. is suspended from ▲ and from 9 
a weight of 336 lbs. ; find the weight that must be hung at b (which is 7 ft. 
from d) to balance the lever. Ans. 248 lbs. 

Ex. 198. — Let AB.and db be levers connected by a bar dc and capable of 

turning round fiilcrums b and f ; 
AB and DB are respectively 5 and 
6 ft. long, AC is 3 ft., and fb is 
SLin. long ; tne pressure p acting 
at B equals 1000 lbs. and is ba- 
lanced by Q acting at a ; find q. 
Ans. 57Jlb8. 
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Ex. 199. — A crane cbd is Bustained in a vertical position by the tension 

of a rope ab ; its dimensions are as fol- 
lows, BC, BD, BB and AC are respectively 
19, 13, 1}, and 16 fb. long, the angle 
CBD equals 108° ; a weight p of 7 cwts. 
"f is supported by a rope that passes over 
P a pulley d and is fastened to c ; deter- 
mine the tension on the rope ab, the 
weight of the crane and the dimensions 
of the pulley being neglected. 

Ans. 7*329 cwts. 



A c 

Ex. 200. — Let bcdb represent a block of Portland stone whose dimensions 
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sre 5ft long, 2ft high, and ^ft. 
wide; a rope fpq is attached to it, 
which after passing over a pulley p 
is pulled vertically downward by a 
pressure q, -which is jnst sufficient to 
raise the block : determine q on the 
supposition that the dimensions of 
the pulley can be neglected, having 
given that ef equals 6 in. and ba 
and AP respectively 15 and 13 ft., 
the point a being vertically under p. 
Ans. 1942 lbs. 



JEx, 201. — In the last Example determine the amount and direction of the 
pressure on the ground through the point a 
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41. The Steelr-yard. — If a beam ab is suspended about 
a fine axis passing through its centre 
of gravity (g), and on the arm bo is 
placed a moveable weight w, then if a 
substance equal in weight to w is 
suspended from A, the beam will ba- 
lance when w is at a distance from a equal to AG ; if the sub- 
stance equals twice the weight of w, the beam will balance 
when w's distance from G equals twice AG ; and so on in 
any proportion. Hence, if the beam is made heavy at the 
end A, so that G is very near that point ; the arm bg can be 
divided into equal divisions which shall indicate the weight 
of a substance suspended at A by means of the position occu- 
pied by w when it balances that substance. An instrument 
constructed on this principle is called a steel-yard, and is 
used when heavy substances have to be weighed, and 
extreme accuracy is not required ; the advantage it pos- 
sesses arises from the fact that the weights employed are 
much less heavy than the substance to be weighed. A 
very common application of the principle of the steel-yard 
can be seen in the weighing machines employed at most 
railway stations. 
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Ex. 202. — Show that the graduations of the steel-yard must be equal 
even if the centre of grayity of the beam do not coincide with the axis ; but 
that the graduations must begin from that point at which the moveable 
weight would hold the beam in a horizontal position. 

Fio. S9 [Let F be the falcnim, a the 

centre of grayity, and to the weight 
of the beam ; suppose that o is so 
chosen that w at o balances w at o, 
_ then 

FOX w=POxte? 
!N'ow, suppose that a masii weighing n w is hung at ▲ ; then, measuring 
moments round f, we hare 

FP X W + FO X W — FA X « W 

Therefore, by addition, 

OP X w « FA X n w 
Hence, if the mass equals w, op must equal fa; if twice w, of must 
equal twice fa, and so on in any proportion.] 

42. The Equilibrium of WaZla. — The question what is 
the greatest pressure which acting in a certain specified 
manner on a given wall, will be just suflScient to overthrow 
it, can be answered by an application of the Principle of 
Moments ; the general method of considering this im- 
portant question is as follows : — 

F1O.80J ^ Let ABCD represent the section of 
a wall, the base ab being on the level 
of the ground ; let it be acted on by a 
pressure p along the line pq : now it 
is considered that a wall, to be stable, 
must be capable of standing irrespec- 
tively of the adhesion of the mortfitr* ; 
hence, if we suppose bd to be a conti- 
nuous mass, and simply to rest on the 

* * Though ordinary mortar sometimes attains in the course of years a 
tenacity equal to that of limestone, yet, when fresh, its tenacity is too smaU 
to be relied on in practice as a means of resisting tension at the joints of the 
structure ; so that a structure of masonry or brickwork, requiring, as it does, 
to possess stability while the mortar is fresh, ought to be designed on the 
supposition that the joints hare no appreciable tenacity.* — Bankine, Applied 
Mechanics^ p. 227. 
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section ab, and determine the pressure p which will be on 
the point of turning the mass round the point A, we shall 
obtain the greatest pressure that the wall can support ; the 
pressure is, of course, determined by the rule that its 
moment with reference to the point a equals the moment 
of the weight of the wall with reference to the same 
point, 

Ex. 203. — A wall of brickwork 2 feet thick and 26 feet high sastains on 
the inner edge of its summit a certain pressure on eveiy foot of its length ; 
the direction of this pressure is inclined to the horizon at an angle of 60^ ; 
find its amount when it will just not overthrow the wall. (See fig. c.) 

Draw the section of the wall abc to scale ; make the angle ban equal to 
30°, then the pressure f acts along the line fn ; draw CN perpendicular to 
PN ; through o, the centre of gravity, draw the vertical line om, cutting cb 
in M ; the principle of moments gives us 

F X CNa=W X CM 

The weight w equals 5600 lbs. ; cm equals 1 foot ; ci^, as obtained by mea- 
surement, equals 10*8 feet; whence f equals 518 lbs. When f is found by 
calculation it equals 520 lbs. 

Ex. 204. — In the last example suppose the pressure to be applied by 
means of a bracket, at a horizontal distance of 3 ft. from the inner edge of 
the summit; determine its amount when it wUl just not overthrow the 
wall Ans, 685 lbs. 



Fia3l 
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43. The Effect of Buttreaaea. — Let Fig, 31 represent 
the elevation of a wall, Fig. 32 its plan, and Fig. 33 its 
secti6n made &- 
long the line ab ; - 
if now we neglect 
the weight of the 
buttresses, their 
effect in support- 
ing the wall will 
be understood _ 
by mspecting 

Fig. 32; for it is manifest that the wall Would fall by 
being caused to turn round the line xt; but, if the but- 
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Fio.a2 tresses were 

_^___,^____ «_^_«-, _ removed, by 

"nj IZLI -J ^ being caused 

* ^ to-tum round 

the line a? y ; so that, in the former case, the moments 
must be measured round ic, in the latter round k : in other 
words, the introduction of buttresses diminishes the mo- 
ment of p, and increases that of the weight of the wall, Their 
useful eflfect is still farther increased by the fact that if 
Fio.a the moment of the weight of the 

buttress is taken into account, it in- 
creases the moment of the weight of 
the wall. 

It is to be observed that if cd and 
EF be drawn at equal distances from 
AB, and at a distance from each other 
equal to the distance between the 
centres of two consecutive buttresses, 
then we may consider that the total 
pressure on cp is supported by the weight of the por- 
tion of the wall between cd and ef, and by the weight of 
the buttress. 

It must be remembered that the above explanation 
applies to the case in which the pressure is distributed 
uniformly along the top of the wall ; which in this case is 
supposed to be so strong as not to bulge between the but- 
tresses. In many instances, however, particularly in large 
ecclesiastical buildings, the whole, or nearly the whole, 
weight of the roof, and its lateral thrust, act on the but- 
tresses, and not on the portion of the wall between the 
buttresses ; in such cases the wall serves as a curtain be- 
tween the buttresses, and not as a support to the roof, and, 
of course, the moment of the lateral thrust must equal 
that of the weight of the buttress. 
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Ex. 205. — In the last example if the wall were sup- 
ported by buttresses 2ft. thick*; to what can the 
pressure on each foot of the length of the wall be 
increased without overthrowing it : — the weight of the 
buttresses being neglected. Ans. 2609 lbs. 

Ex. 206. — In Ex, 203 suppose the wall to be sup- 
ported by counterforts reaching to the top of the wall, 
1 foot thick, 1 foot wide, and 10 feet apart from centre 
to centre, determine the pressure on each foot of the 
length of the wall that can be supported ; (1) when the 
direction of the pressure is inclined at an angle of 60^ 
to the horizon ; (2) when the direction is inclined at an 
angle of 30° to the horizon. 

Ans. (1) 1145 Ibfl!. (2) 5628 lbs. 

Ex. 207. — In each case of the last example determine 
to what the pressure can be increased if the buttress 
assumes the form of a Gothic buttress, as indicated in 
the annexed diagram, where ac and cb are each a foot 
square, and cb and ab are respectively 20 and 10 ft. 
high, Ans, (1) 1903 lbs. (2) 876 lbs. 
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44. The Thrust of Props. — Let ab represent a beam or 
prop resting on a fixed support at the end A ; and suppose 
it to be acted on by certain pressures 
which are balanced by the reaction of 
the end a. That part of the reaction 
which acts along the axis of the beam 
AB is called the thrust of the prop, and 
is, of course, equal to the thrust pro- 
duced by the pressures on the prop, the ^ 
two being equal and opposite. If no pressure acts on the 
beam except at the end b, it is plain that the whole reac- 
tion from A must pass along the beam. In the following 
question, which concerns the thrust of props, it will be 
assumed that the thickness of the prop can be neglected, 
except so far as it affects its weight. 




* The thickness of a pier or buttress is measured in a direction perpen- 
dicular to the face of the walL 
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Ex. 208. — A wall of brickwork, 26 ft. high and 2 ft. thick, sustains on 
the inner edge of its summit a pressure of 1000 lbs. on eveiy foot of its 
length, whose direction is inclined at an angle of %5^ to the vertical; it is 
supported at every 5 ft. of its length by a 
• prop 25 ft long, resting against a point 3 ft. 
£rom the top; determine the thrust on the 
prop. Ans, 7750 lbs. 

[If the annexed figure represent a section 
of the wall and prop, the pressures acting 
are p, the pressure on the summit of the 
wall, w, its weight ; these are balanced by 
T, the thrust of the prop, and the reaction of 
the ground ab: now, unless the prop is 
wedged up against the wall, it will not sup- 
ply more pressure than is jtist sufficient to 
support the wall ; consequently the resultant 
of F, w, and t must pass through a, at which 
^^ point it will be balanced by the reaction of 

the ground ; hence by measuring moments round ▲ we can find t.] 

45. The Thrust along Rods cormected by a Smooth 
Hinge. — Let ab be a rod ca- 
pable of moving freely round a 
joint or hinge at a; if it were 
acted on by a pressure it would 
turn round a, unless the pressure 
acts through A, i.e. along ab, re- 
garding AB as a line. Now, sup- 
pose two such rods, ab and ac, 
to be connected by a perfectly smooth joint at A, while 
their ends b and c rest against immoveable obstacles, and 
let us suppose the rods to be without weight; let a 
weight w be hung at A, and let it be required to determine 
the pressures against the fixed obstacles caused by w. Now, 
from what has been said, the reactions at b and c, which 
support w, must pass along ba and CA ; hence, if we take 
Aa to represent w and complete the parallelogram Aftac, 
the lines ab and ac will represent the thrusts caused by w 
along AB and AC, and these are respectively equal to the 
reactions by which they are balanced (Art. 29). 
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46. The Thrust along a Rafter. — The case which we 
have just explained enables us to determine the thrust 
produced on the summit of a wall by ^^ ^ 

each rafter of an Isosceles roof: let ab, 
AC, represent two of the principal 
rafters of such a roof, and let the 
whole weight sustained by each rafter 
(including its own weight) be repre- 
sented by w ; this weight will act at 
the middle point of the rafter, and 
therefore can be replaced by weights equal to ^w acting 
at each end of the rafter ; so that the whole weight sus- 
tained by AB and ac may be distributed as shown in the 
figure, viz., it will be equivalent to w acting at A, ^w at B, 
and ^w at c ; then the thrusts along the rafter (t) will be 
produced by w acting at A, and can be determined as 
explained above, viz., take kp to represent w, and com- 
plete the parallelogram Arp^, then kr and kq represent the 
thrusts in question : the total pressure on the wall at b will 
be found by compounding x with ^w. When the deter- 
mination of the pressure is made for the purpose of ascer- 
taining whether a certain wall will support the roof, it is 
much better not to compound the pressures t and ^w, but 
to regard the wall as acted on by those two pressures 
separately. 

Ex, 209. — There is a roof weighing 25 lbs. per square foot, the pitch of 
which is 60® ; the distance between the side walls is 30 ft. ; determine the 
magnitude and direction of the pressure on the foot of each rafter, the 
rafters being 5 ft. apart. (See fig. d,) 

Let ABC represent the roof; then the weight (w) supported on each rafter 
equals 3760 lbs. ; hence, when the weight is distributed, we have w at 

c, —at A, and — at b ; draw cw vertical, and take cd to represent 3750 lbs.; 
2 2 

draw DB parallel to bc [which is broken in the figure as indicated by the 

letters a, a and J, J] ; then cb represents the thrust (t) along the rafter. 

The total pressure on the wall (b) is the resultant of — and t acting at a ; 
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take AF to represent on scale 1875 lbs. and am equal to cm ; complete the 
parallelogram fh ; then ax. gives the magnitude and direction of the result- 
ant R ; it was found from fig. d that b equals 3885 lbs. and the angle kaf 
equals 16°; the results given by calculation are that b equals 3903 lbs., 
and that the angle kaf equals 16° 6'. 

Ex. 210. — If in the last example the walls were 20 ft high, 2| ft. thick, 
' and of Portland stone, would they support the roof? 

Ans. The wall will stand — the excess of the moment of the weight of 
6 ft. of its length over that of the thrust being 29620. 

Ex. 211. — If in the last example the walls be supported by buttresses 20 
ft. apart from centre to centre, 15 ft. high, 2 ft. wide and 2^ ft. thick, would 
these support the wall if its thickness were reduced to 1| ft. ; and what 
would be the excess of the moment tending to support 20 ft. of the length 
of the wall over that which tends to overthrow it ? 

Ans. (1) Yes. (2) 221000. 

Ex. 212. — Show that the total pressure on each wall is equivalent to a 
vertical pressure w, and a horizontal pressure w x bg-£-4ai>. (Art. 46.) 

Ex. 213. — In the case of an equilateral roof show that the horizontal 
pressure equals 0*29 w. 

47. The Equilibrium of a Triangular Frame. — Let 

ABC be a frame consist- 
ing of three rods con- 
nected by smooth joints 
at A, B, c, and let pres- 
sures p, Q, and K act on 
these joints respectively, 
we are to determine the 
pressures to which each 
rod will be subjected. 
First, the pressures P, 
Q, and R must be in equilibrium, i, e. their directions must 
pass through a common point o, and the relation between 
them must be given by the parallelogram of pressures, as 
indicated at o. Secondly, since the pressures can only be 
transmitted from joint to joint along the lines joining 
tliem, resolve the pressure p into the two components re- 
presented by A2)p Ap^ along ab and AC, and in like manner 
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Q and B into components represented by B^p B^^ and cr,, 
CTj, as shown in the figure. It is evident that the two 
pressures acting on each rod must be equal and opposite, 
i. e. A2>i = Bq^ bJj =cr,, cTj = Apy It will be remarked 
that the tendencies of the pressures are to crush ab and AC, 
and to stretch bc, i. e. ab and AC sustain a thrust^ and bg a 
strain (Art. 29). Referring to Art. (46); if the ends bo 
of the rafters are connected by a beam bc (fig. 38), called 
a tie beam, they will constitute a triangular frame like that 
we have just considered ; it can be easily shown that the tie 
beam is subject to a strain equal to the horizontal thrust of 
each rafter, i.e. equal to w x BC-i-4 ad {Ex. 212). Under 
these circimistances the roof will act on the walls merely 
by its weight, and each wall will, of course, support half 
the whole weight of the roo£ 

Ex. 214. — If in fig. 39 the point o &Ils within the triangle, show that all 
the bars wiU be compressed or all stretched. 

Ex. 215. — K two rafters ab and ac are each 20 ft. long, and their feet 
are tied by a wronght-iron rod bc whose length is 35 ft., a weight of 1 ton 
is suspended from a : determine the strain it produces on the tie, the weight 
of the rafters, &c., being neglected. If the rod have a section of a quarter 
of a square inch, determine the weight that must be suspended at a to 
break it Ana. (1) 2024 lbs. (2) 18,590 lbs. 

Ex. 216. — ^There is a roof whose pitch is 22° 30', the rafters are 40 ft. 
long ; the weight of each square foot of roofing is 18 lbs. ; determine the 
diameter of the wrought-iron tie necessary to hold the feet of the principal 
rafters with safety, supposing them 10 ft. apart Aim. 1'28 inches. 

48. Note, — The foregoing remarks as to the thrusts on 
the rafters and the strain on the tie beam, apply to the 
cases in which the joints are perfectly smooth : as this is 
never the case, the thrusts, &c., may not equal the cal- 
culated amount ; but it is generally considered that reliance 
should never be placed on the resistance offered by a joint 
to the revolution of a rod round it. It will be instructive, 
however, to consider the case in which the joint at A 
(fig. 40) is made perfectly rigid. Suppose two point?.. 
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F«o. *o J g^jj^j ^^ ^ Ij^ taken near to A, and 

joined by a rod be ; if this rod were 
inextensible, and if there were no 
tendency in the materials to give 
either by crushing or tearing at 6 
and c, then would be act the part of 
a tie beam, and there would be no horizontal thrust on the 
wall, which, as before, would merely have to support the 
weight of the roof. 

If we suppose the rod be to be replaced by a metal 
Fig. 41 plate firmly fastened to the beams, as 

shown by ahde in fig. 41, this would 
tend to render the attachment of the 
beams rigid, the horizontal thrust 
being more or less neutralised by the 
resistance by the materials to crush- 
ing on the bolts, and to the tearing of the plate across ad. 
Hence, under all circumstances, the walls have to sustain 
the whole weight of the roolT, and besides this, a horizontal 
thrust which will more nearly equal w x BC -i-4AD as the 
joint ia less rigid. 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE FUNDAMENTAL THEOBBMS OF STATICS, 

49. Aodams. — ^The following elementary principles, or 
axioms, are assumed in the demonstrations of the funda- 
mental theorems. 

Ax. 1. The line which represents the resultant of two 
pressures acting on a point, falls within the angle made by 
the lines that represent those pressures. (See Art. 27.) 

Ax. 2. If two equal pressures act on a point, the line 
that, represents their resultant bisects the angle between 
the lines that represent those pressures. 

Ax. 3. If a pressure acts upon a body it may be sup- 
posed to act indififerently at any point in the line of its 
direction, provided that point is rigidly connected with the 
body. 

Ax. 4. It is neceasa/ry and sujfficient for the equilibrium 
of any system of pressures, that one of them be equal and 
opposite to the residtant of all the rest. 

Ax. 5. Ifa system ofpressures in equilibrium be imposed 
on or removed from any system of pressures it will not 
affect the equilibrium of that system, if it be in equilibrium,, 
nor its resultant, if it have a resultant. 
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Proposition 3, 

The principle of the parallelogram ofpr^aurea is true 
of the direction of the reaulta/nt of two equal pressures, 

y,a. 43 I^®^ ^^® equal pressures p and q a<;t 

on the point a along the lines ap and 
aq; let AB represent the pressure p, 
and AC the pressure Q, then will ab 
equal AC ; complete the parallelogram 
ABGDi and draw the diagonal ad. We 
are to show that the resultant of p and 
Q acts along the line ad. 
Since ac equals ab it equals cd, therefore the angle cad 
is equal to the angle adc^ but since gd is parallel to ab, the 
angle ado is equal to the angle bad, therefore the angle 
bad equals the angle cad, and the line ad bisects the angle 
PAQ ; but the direction of the resultant of p and q bisects 
the angle paq (Ax. 2), therefore ad is the direction of the 
resultant- Q. E. D. 

50. Remark. — The following proposition may be re- 
garded as the foundation of the whole science of statics ; 
the demonstration generally seems obscure to readers who 
meet with it for the first time : this results from the some- 
what unusual /orm of the proof; it may therefore be well 
to remark that the demonstration consists of two parts; in 
,the first part it is shown that if the principle is true in 
two cases, viz. with regard to the pair of pressures p and 
Pj and the pair p and Pj, it must also hold good in a 
third case, viz. in regard to the pair of pressures p and 
Pj + Pa ; this part of the proof is purely hypothetical, as 
much so as in the case of a demonstration by reduction to 
an absurdity ; the second part of the proof takes up the 
argument, but as a matter of fact the proposition is true 
in two certain cases ; therefore it must be true in a third 
case, therefore in a fourth case, and so on. 
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Proposition 4. 

The principle of the parallelogram of pressures is ti^ue 
for the direction of the resultant of any two commen- 
surahle pressures. 

Let the pressure p act on the point A along the line 
AB, and the pressures P| and p^ on the point A along the 
line AC ; take ab, ac, cd, 
respectively proportional to 
p, Pp and Pg, and complete 
the parallelograms BC, bd, 
then is the figure bd a paral* 
lelogram ; draw the diagonals 
AE, CF and AF, and suppose 
the points c, d, b, f, to be rigidly connected with A, 

(a) The lines ab and ac represent the pressures p and 
Pi; assume that ab is the direction of their resultant; 
then can p and t^ be replaced by their resultant acting at 
A along AB, and, since A and b are rigidly connected, by 
that resultant acting at e along ab (Ax. 3) ; but this re- 
sultant acting at e can be replaced by its components act- 
ing at E, viz. by Pj along be, and by p along ce ; and these 
again, since c and p are rigidly connected with b, by Pj 
acting at / along bf, and p acting at c along ce. 

(6) Since A and c are rigidly connected, Pj, may be 
supposed to act at c along en; then ce represents the 
pressure p, and cd the pressure Pj ; assume that cp repre- 
sents the direction of the resultant, then by reasoning in 
the same manner as in paragraph (a) it can be shown that 
the pressures p and Pj can be transferred to f. 

(c) Thus it follows from our two assumptions that the 
pressures p, p,, Pj, may be supposed to act indififerently on 
A or F, therefore each of these must be a point in the 
direction of their resultant, i. e. their resultant must act 
along the line AF. Now ab represents the pressure p and 
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AD the pressure Pj + Pj ; hence, if the propoBition is true of 
the pair of pressures p and Pj, and of the pair of pressures 
p and Pj, it must also be true of the pair p and Pj + Pj. 

(d) But it appears from Prop. 3, that the proposition is 
true of equal pressures, i. e, of any pair p and p^ and of 
another equal pair p and p, therefore it will be true of 
the pair p and p +p, i. e, of p and 2p ; again, since the 
proposition is true of the pair p and p, and of the pair p 
and 2py it must be true of the pair p and j9-f 2|3, i. e. of 
p and 3p ; similarly it is true of p and 4p, of p and 5p, 
&c., and generally of p and mp. 

(e) Again, since the proposition is true of the pair of 
pressures mp and p, and the pair mp and p, it must be 
true of the pair mp and j9 -f p, i. e. of mp and 2p, similarly 
it must be true of mp and Sp of mp and 4p, and generally 
of mp and np. 

(f) Now, any two commenaurcible pressures P and 9 must 
have a common unit (e. g. a pound or an ounce, (fee), and 
therefore can be represented by mp and np ; hence the theo- 
rem is true of any two commensurable pressures. Q. E. D. 

Proposition 5. 

The principle of the parallelogram of pressures is true 
of the direction of the resultant of any i/wo incommen- 
surable pressures. 

rg. 44 Let p and q be the two pres- 

sures represented by the lines 
AB and AC ; complete the paral- 
lelogram ABCD, then will the 
resultant (r) of p and q act along 
the line joining A and d. For 
if not suppose k to act along any 
other line, this line must fall 
within the angle paq (Ax. 1), and therefore must cut 
either cd or db ; let it cut bd in the point e. Now, by 
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continually bisecting ab, a part can be found less than 
DE ; set ofif distances equal to this part along Ac, and let 
the last of them terminate at F (it cannot terminate at c 
since ab and AC are incommensurable) ; therefore Fc is less 
than this part, and therefore also less than de ; draw fg 
parallel to en, this line will cut bd, in a point G between 
D and E, join AG. Suppose af to represent a pressure q' 
and FC a pressure g, then will q equal Q' + g ; now q' and 
p are commensurable, therefore their resultant (r') will act 
along the line AG. Bub the resultant r of P and q must 
equal the resultant of P, q,' and g' ; i. e. of r' and q ; but r' 
acts along AG, and q along AC, and therefore (Ax. 1) their 
resultant r must act within the angle gaq ; but by the sup- 
position it acts along ae without the angle gaq ; which is 
absurd. Therefore &c. Q. E. D. 

Proposition 6. 

The principle of the parallelogram of pressures is ti^ue 
of the magnitude of the resultant 

Let P and q be the two pressures acting on the point A, 
and let them be represented 
by the straight lines ab and ^' F10.45 

AC, complete the parallelo- 
gram ABCD, and draw the 
diagonal ad ; we have to 
prove that not only does the 
resultant (r) of P and q act 
along the line ad, but also 
that it is represented in 
magnitude by that line. 
Suppose r' to be the pres- * 

sure which balances p and Q, 

it must act along da produced. Let ae represent r''; 
complete the parallelogram ce, and join af; the resultant 
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of Q and r' must act along af ; but since p balances Q and 
b', it must act along fa produced ; therefore fab is one 
straight line^ and is parallel to cd, so that fd is a parallelo- 
gram. Hence we have fc equal to ad, but fc equals ab, 
therefore ba equals ad. But b is equal and opposite to b^, 
which is represented by ab, and therefore B is represented 
in magnitude by ad. Q. E. D. 

51. Application of Trigonometry to Statics. — It is 
manifest that the sides of the triangle acd (Prop. 6) are 
proportional to the three pressures p,Q, b', which are in 
equilibrium. And hence if any triangle acd be drawn 
similar to acd, its sides will be proportional to the pres- 
sures. Such a triangle will be formed by drawing lines 
respectively parallel to the directions of the pressures, each 
pressure being an homologous term to the side parallel to 
its direction. The pressures at A act towards the same 
parts as dc, ca^ ad respectively, as shown by the arrow 
heads. A similar remark applies to a triangle formed by 
drawing lines perpendicular to the directions of three 
pressures in equilibrium. The relations between three 
pressures in equilibrium are thus reduced to the relations 
between the sides of a triangle; and of course all the 
trigonometrical relations between the sides and angles of 
that triangle will be analogous to relations between the 
pressures and the angles between their directions. The 
two of most importance are proved in the following pro- 
position : — . 

Proposition 7. 

If three pressures, p, q, r are in equilibriwrriy and act 
upon a povnt A, to show that the following relations 
obtain : — 

(1) p : Q :: sin qab : sin bap. 
Q : B :: sin bap : sin paq. 

(2) B^ = p* -f q2 + 2 PQ cos PAQ. 
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(1) Draw the tri- 




Fio.46 




angle abc whose 




p 




sides be, ca, a6, are 




/ 




respectively parallel 




/ 




to the pressures ^^_ 




-A 




p,Q,K. Then it is^ 
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A 


evident that the 
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A 


angles a,6,c are re- 




\ 
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/ \ 


spectively equal to 


b a 


180^-QATl, 180^-KAP, 


180^ 


—paq; now 




be : ca:: sin bae 


: sin 


o&a::Rin qar : 


sin RAP 


ca : ab :: sin c&a 


: sin 


ac&::8in sap : 


sin PAQ 


But by Art. (38) 








be : ca: 


::p : 


Q 




ca : ab: 


::q : 


R 




therefore p : Q ; 


::sin qak : sin rap 




and Q : b 


:: Rin rap : sin paq. 





These proportions are sometimes expressed by the rule, 
' If three pressures are in equilibrium, each pressure is 
proportional to the sine of the angle contained by the 
other two.' 

(2) Employing the same figure, we have, by a well- 
known theorem in trigonometry, 

ai^rstc* -l-ca*— 2 be . ca cos bea. 
Now bca is the supplement of paq, so that cos paqss 
—cos bca. 

.-. a6's=:6c*-f ca* + 2 be . ca . cos paq. 
But 6c, ca, ahy are respectively proportional to the pres- 
sures p, Q, R. 

.-. R^=P* + Q*-f 2 PQ COS PAQ* Q. E. D. 

Proposition 8. 

To determine the resultant of two pressures acting in 
parallel directions and towards the same parts. 
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Let p and q be the pressures acting respectively on the 
points A and b ; join ab ; suppose any two equal and op- 
posite pressures t, T| to act at A 
and B respectively along the 
line ab; these pressures being 
separately in equilibrium will 
not aflfect the resultant of p and 
Q (Ax. 5), therefore the required 
resultant will be that of t,p,q, 
and Tp i. e. of u and v, if u is the resultant of t and p, and v 
the resultant of Q and Tj. But since u's direction lies 
within the angle tap and v's within the angle qbt,, their 
directions will meet when produced ; let them be produced 
and meet in c; then if c is rigidly connected with .the 
body, u and v may be supposed to act at c ; through c draw 
ex parallel to ap or bq ; now u acting at c can be resolved 
into p, acting along ex, and x, acting parallel to ba, and 
similarly v can be resolved into q acting along ex, and T^ 
acting parallel to ab ; hence the required resultant will be 
that of T, Tp p, and Q acting at c ; or, since t and Tj are in 
equilibrium, of p and Q acting along ex, Le. the resultant 
is a pressure equal to p + q, it acts along a line passing 
through X parallel to ap or bq, it also acts towards the same 
part as p and Q. 

Next, to find the position of x. Since u is the resultant 
of p and T, those pressures will be proportional to the sides 
of the triangle Axc ; 
therefore Ax : xc :: T : p ; 

similarly ex : xb :: Q : Tj, 

therefore AX : xb :: Q : p ; 

i. e. the point x divides ab in the inverse ratio of the pres- 
sures, which is the proof of the rule already given (Art. 
30). Q. E. D. 

Got. 1. — Hence can be immediately deduced the condi- 
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tions of the equilibrium of three parallel pressures men- 
tioned in Art (30). 

Cor. 2. — Hence, also, we can determine the resultant of 
two parallel pressures acting towards contrary parts. Thus 
suppose p acting at A and q acting at b fio.48 

to be the pressures, of which let Q be q 

the greater; now if b' is the pressure t 

that balances p and q, it must be equal ^ L^ 

and opposite to their resultant b; but 
b'+p=q, aad ab : bx::b' : p, Le. abH- 
BX : BX :: b'+p : p, or ax : bx :: q : p. ^ 

ie. the resultant equals Q— p, and acts towards the 
same part as q at a point x, whose distances from a and b 
are inversely as the pressures, and so taken that the 
greater pressure acts between the resultant and the lesser 
pressure. 

52. The Use of the Positive and Negative Signs to de- 
note the Di/redions of Pressures, — ^Since a line can be taken 
to repr^ent a pressure, and since if +a is used to denote a 
line of a feet (or other units), measured to the right from 
a fixed point, then —a must be used to denote a line of 
a feet measured to the left from that point, it should seem 
that the same principle ought to be applicable to pressures, 
and that if+p denote a pressure of plbs. acting to the 
right along a given line, then — p must denote a pressure 
of plbs. acting towards the left along that line. That the 
principle so commonly used in geometry is correctly ap- 
plied to pressures, will be evident from a little considera- 
tion. Thus, if p and Q are two pressures acting to the 
right along a line, and B their resultant^ we have 

B = P + Q (1) 

If Q act to the left and be less than p, b will act to the 
right, and we have 

B=P-Q (2) 

a 
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If, however, q be greater than p, r will act to the left, 
and we have 

R = Q-P (3) 

Here we have three equations to express a certain 
result ; but if we suppose p + Q to be an algebraical sum, 
these three equations can be included in one, viz. 

R=P-fQ (4) 

It is quite plain the (4) includes (1) and (2), it also 
includes (3), since that equation can be written 

— R=P— Q 

The same principle can be applied to the moments of 
pressures. If we measure the moment of a pressure with 
reference to a certain point, we may agree to reckon it 
positive if the pressure tends to turn the body round that 
point in a direction contrary to that in which the hands of 
a watch move. If this assumption is made, then the mo- 
ment of any other pressure must be reckoned negative 
which tends to turn the body in the contrary direction 
round that point. It will be remarked that in fig. 50 the 
moments of p, q, b, with respect to o are positive; in 
fig. 51 the moments of q and r are positive, and of p 
negative. 

53. Repr^entation of a Moment by an Area. — Let the 
line AB represent a pressure p, and from a point o let fall 
a perpendicular on on ab or ab pro- 
duced, join OA, ob; then twice the 
area of the triangle aob equals the 
product of ON and ab, i. e. the pro- 
duct of the perpendicular on p's direc- 
tion and the line that represents ? ; 
hence twice the area of the triangle aob represents the 
moment of the pressure Pwith respect to the point o. 
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Proposition 9. 

The algebraical awm of the moments of two pressures, 
whose directions are not parallel, taken with reference to 
any point in their plane equals the 
moment of their resultant with re- 
ference to the saws point 

Let p and Q be the pressures 
acting on the point A; let ab re- 
present p, and AC represent Q; 
complete the parallelogram abdc, 
and draw the diagonal ad, then ad represents the re- 
sultant R, 

(1) Let the point o about which the moments are to be 
measured fall beyond ab, as shown in the annexed figure ; 
in this case all the moments are positive ; we have, there- 
fore, to show that 

M*R = M*P + M*Q 

Join OA, OB, oc, OD, and draw cm parallel to AC. Then 
we have 

M*R— M*P = 2AA0D — 2AA0B 
= 2AABD--2A0BD 

=BC— Bm=Am=2AAoo 

therefore m*r = m*p -f m*q 

(2) Let the point o fall on the inside of the parallelo- 
gram BC, and within the angle par fio.si 

as shown in the annexed figure; in 
this case the moments of Q and r 
with respect to o are positive, and 
that of p negative, so that we have to 
prove that 

M*R=— M*P4-M*Q 

Make the same construction as before* 
o 2 
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Then we have 

M*R + M*P = 2 A AOD + 2 AAOB 
S5 2AABD — 2A0BD 
ssrBO — Bm=iAW = 2AAOCs 

.•.M*R=--M*P + M*Q 



:M*Q 



It will be found that a similar proof applies to any other 
position of o. Hence &c. Q. E. D. 



FlO. 62 



A» ♦? 



Proposition 10. 

The algebraical sum of the moments of two parallel 
pressures with reference to any point in their plane is 
equal to the TnomeTil of their resultant with refercTwe to 
that point 

Let P and q be the two pressures, and let them act 
towards the same part, b their 
resultant, o the point about 
which the moments are mea- 
sured; draw a line ob at right 
^ ^ X B angles to the directions of the 

pressures, and cutting them in A, B, and x respectively. 
Now in the case selected the moments of p, q, and r 
are all positive, hence we have to show that 

M*R = M*P + M*Q 

B = P + Q 
M*B=OXR 

= OXP + OXQ 

= OAP -f ATP + OBQ— BXQ 

AXP=BXQ (Prop. 8) 

M*R = OAP-f OBQ 
= M*P-fM*Q 

A similar proof will apply to every position of o, and 
to cases in which p and q act towards contrary parts. 
Hence &c. . Q. E. D- 



But since 
we have 



Again 
therefore 
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54. Statical Couplea. — In Cor. 2 to Prop. 8 it was 
shown that if P and Q are two paral- p^^ ^^ 

Id pressures acting at A and b 
towards contrary parts^ then if Q is 
greater than p their resultant B will 
equal Q— p, and will act in a parallel I 

direction through a point x given by 
the proportion 

AX : bx::q : p 

ABP 

or BX = 

Q-P 

Now, if we suppose q to be gradually diminished, but 
AB and p to remain unaltered, the magnitude of b (or 
Q— p) will continually diminish and bx will continually 
increase, and in the limit when q becomes equal to P, the 
magnitude of the resultant is zero, and x is removed .to an 
infinite distance ; in other words, two equal parallel pres- 
sures acting towards contrary parts have no resultant, and 
therefore cannot be balanced by any single pressure. 
Such a pair of pressmres constitute what is called ^ 
statical couple. If in fig. (53) we suppose p and q to 
be equal, and ab to be at right angles to their directions, 
AB is called the arm of the couple, and ab x P its moment. 
A little consideration will show that the sum of the mo- 
ments of the pressures with regard to any point in the 
plane of the couple will equal ab x p ; and moreover, that 
if the sign of the sum of the moments with reference to 
one point is positive, it will be positive when taken with 
reference to any point in the plane of the couple ; and 
if negative, negative, e. g. the couple represented in the 
diagram has a negative moment. 

Proposition 11. 
If two couples of equal moments and of opposite 
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sigTia act in the same plane they will balance one 
another. 

First. Let the pressures which constitute the two 
Fig. 54 couples not oct aloug parallel 

lines, then must the four lines 
by their intersection form a paral- 
lelogram. Let ABCD be the paral- 
lelogram thus formed, and let the 
pressures (p, p') of the one couple 
act along ab and on, then must 
the pressures (q, q') of the other 
couple act along ad and cb, since the moments of the 
couples have contrary signs ; draw Am and An at right 
angles to cd and cb, then since the moments of the 
couples are equal 

AmxP=A7i>:Q 

also AnXAD=AmXAB 

since each is the area of abcd ; therefore 




or 



ADXP=ABXQ 

p : q::ab : AD 



therefore ab and ad represent (Art. 26) the pressures p 
and Q, and therefore, joining AC, the diagonal AC repre- 
sents their resultant (r). In like manner p' and q' are 
represented by cd, and cb respectively, and therefore ca 
represents their resultant (»'). Hence the four pressures 
p, Q, v\ q', are equivalent to a pair of equal opposite 
pressures r and r', and therefore are in equilibrium. 
Secondly. Let the four pressures act along parallel 
lines; draw a straight line cut- 
^ ting their directions at right 
♦ angles in A, b, c, d, respectively ; 

— I and let p and q act towards the 
c 

same part, and p' and q' towards 
the contrary part, then the 



FiO. 56 



r^ 
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moments of the couples will have contrary signs ; now r 
the resultant of p and q equals P + Q> let it act through 
the point x, then we have 

AXXP = CXXQ 

also since the moments of the couples are equal 

ABXP = CDXQ 

therefore bx x P = nx x Q 

or bxxp'=dxxq' 

hence the resultant (r') of p' and q' acts through the 

point X, and as it equals p' -»- q', the four pressures p, Q, p', q' 

are equivalent to two equal pressures R and r' acting in 

opposite directions along the same line, and therefore are 

in equilibrium. 

Cot. 1. Hence two couples of equal moments and of 
the same sign and acting in the same plane are equivalent 
to one another, since either would be balanced by a couple 
of equal moment and of contrary sign. In other words, 
there will be no change produced in the eflfect of a couple 
by supposing it to act anywhere in its original plane, and 
by supposing its arm to be lengthened or shortened pro- 
vided the pressures undergo a corresponding change, so 
that its moment remains unaltered in sign and magnitude. 

Cor. 2. Hence, also, if m and N are the moments of 
two couples acting in the same plane, they will be equiva- 
lent to a single couple whose moment is their algebraical 
sum M + N. For let both couples be reduced to equivalent 
couples having arms of the same length a, then if p and 
p' are the pressures of the one, and q and q' of the other, 
we shall have ap, or ap' equal to m, and ag or aq[ equal 
to N ; now place the couples so that their no. 66 

arms coincide, then if both moments are \ ^ 

positive, the couples will lie as shown in 
the figure, i. e. they are equivalent to a 
pair of parallel pressures, p + q and p^ + q' 
constituting a couple whose moment is Iq^ 
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a (p+Q) or M + N. If the couples have contrary signs p 
and Q will act in contrary directions, 

55. Remark, — In the previous propositions of the 
present chapter, we have completely discussed the rela- 
tions which subsist between two pressures acting in the 
same plane anti their resultant ; we have now to consider 
the case of any system of pressures acting in the same 
plane. It may be remarked that in general every such 
system will have a resultant ; thus, if we have three 
pressures, p,, p^, P3, we can find the resultant Bj of Pj and 
Pj, and then the resultant R of Kj and P3, the pressure R 
will be the resultant of p„ p^, and P3 ; the same method 
can in general be applied to the determination of the 
resultant of any number of pressures : two particular 
cases, however, may arise, first, when the system is in 
equilibrium, secondly, when the system reduces to a 
couple. A little consideration will show that no other 
exception can possibly arise in the case of a system of 
pressures whose directions lie in a common plane. 

56. The Resultant of any Number of Pressures acting 
along the sarne Straight Line. — Since the resultant of two 
such pressures is their (algebraical) sum, the resultant of 
those two and a third pressure must be the (algebraical) 
sum of the three, and the same will be true of any num- 
ber of pressures ; hence, if any number of pressures aet 
aloTig the same straight line thei/r resultant will equal 
their algebraical sum. If their algebraical sum is zero, 
the pressures will be in equilibrium. In all the following 
general theorems the term 'sum' means 'algebraical 
sum.' 

57. The Resultant of any Nurriber of Couples acting in 
the same Plane. — Since the moment of the resultant of 
two such couples is the sum of the moments (Prop. 11, 
Cor. 2), that of the resultant of those two and a third 
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will be the sum of the moments of the three, and the 
same will be true of any number; hence, \f any nurriber 
of couples act vn the same plaTie, the Tooment of their 
resultant equals the sum of their several rrumients. If 
the sum of the moments is zero, the couples will be in 
equilibrium ; for if all the couples are reduced to equiva- 
lent couples with equal arms, and these arms are super- 
imposed on each other, it will be plain that the moment 
of the resultant couple can only become zero by each 
pressure of the couple becoming zero ; i. e. the whole 
reduces to two systems of pressures which are severally 
in equilibrium. 

58. Eodension of the PriTiciple of Moments to any 
Number of Pressures. — Let p„ Pj, Pj, . . . . P^ be any 
system of pressures whose directions lie in the same 
plane ; let B, be the resultant of Pj and Pj|, Rj of k, and 
P3, and so on, and r the resultant of Rn_j and p^. Now, 
if the moments are taken with respect to any one point in 
the plane, we shall have 

m*R,=m*Pi-f m*Pj 

m*R J =m*Ri + m*P3 



m*R = m^R^^^ + m*Pn 
therefore, by addition, 

m*R=m*Pi4-m*Pa + m*P3-f ... +m*Pn 

Hence, if any pressures act in a plane, the sum of 
their moments, with respect to any point in thai pla/ne, 
wHl equal the mxyment of their resultant with respect to 
that point A little consideration will show that if the 
pressures reduce to a couple, the moment of the couple 
will equal the sum of the moments of the several pres- 
sures. 

Of course, if the point is taken in the direction of the 
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resultant, its moment, and therefore the algebraical sum 
of the moments of the pressures, will equal zero. Now, 
if a body acted on by any pressures be kept at rest round 
a fixed point, the resultant must pass through that point ; 
and therefore in this case the algebraical sum of the 
moments of the pressures round that point will equal 
zero ; a statement which coincides with that already given. 
(Art 39.) 

Proposition 12. 

To determi/ae the resultant of any system of parallel 
pressures whose directions lie in the same plane. 

Let Pp Pj, Pg, .... be the pressures ; take any point o and 

let fall from it the line OA perpendicular to the directions 

Fig. 57 of the pressures, and cutting 

o Ni M Na N8 A them in Ni, No, n„ . . . . let 



\ i It . . . . ; also let r be the re- 

^' * P2 i^ sultant of the pressures, and 

let its direction cut the line OA in m, and let 0M=r; we 
have to find the magnitudes of R and r. Now the resultant 
of any two parallel pressures equals their sum, therefore 
the resultant of those two and a third pressure will equal 
the sum of the three, and so on for any number of pres- 
sures, therefore their resultant must equal their sum, or 

R = Pl + P4 + P3 + 

again, the moment of r round o must equal the sum of the 
moments of the separate pressures, therefore 

Rr=Pj^i+P22)2+P3P3+.... 
The former equation gives r and the latter r. 

Cor, 1. Let the resultant of P^, P3, . . . • beR ', and let 
its direction cut OA at a distance from equal to r^ ; then 
it will be necessary and sufficient for the equilibrium of 
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Pj, Pj, P3, . . . • that Pj be equal and opposite to K^, i. e. that 
r' equal jpj, and that P^ + r' equal zero : but 

K'=Pa+P3+ 

and »V=P2Pj + P32>3H- .... 

Therefore it is necessary and sufficient for the equilibrium 
of the system of pressures that 

P1-I-PJ + P3+ =0 

and ^iPi +^2^3 + ^3 Pa + =0 

By the words * necessary and sufficient for equilibrium ' 
is meant that on the one hand if the pressures are in equi- 
librium the above equations will be satisfied, and on the 
other hand if the above equations are satisfied the pres- 
sures will be in equilibrium. 

Cor. 2. If the equations when formed lead to the follow- 
ing result, 

Pi + Pa + P3+. . . . =0 

and ^i2^2+^22^2'i-^aP8 + ' • • •=a finite quantity, 

the system of pressures reduces to a couple. 

59. The rectangular components of a pressure. — Let 
oXy oy be two rectangular axes, and let p be a pressure 
acting on o along the line op ; let 
OA be the line which represents 
the pressure p, and let the angle it 
makes with the axis of x, viz. x oa, 
equal 0; now if the parallelogram 
OBAC be completed, p will be equi- 
valent to two pressures respectively represented by ob, 
and oc, and since these pressures are at right angles to 
one another, they are called the rectangular components of 
p with respect to the axes ox and oy; again, since oc = 
OA sin and ob=.oa cos 0, it is plain that the rectangular 
components of p are p cos along the axis ox and p sin ^ 
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along the axis oy. If we always measure in the same 
Fio. fi9 direction^ viz. upwards from 

oXy it will be remarked that 
p cos 6, and p sin 5 give 
not only the magnitudes 
of the components but also 
the directions in which they 
act: — thus if we suppose 
p to act towards o, the line which represents the pres- 
sure is OA, so that is not flX)P, but ojoa, indicated by 
the dotted arc ; and then, since lies between 180** and 
270% both p sin 0y and p cos will be negative, as they 
ought to be- 

Proposition 13, 

To determine the resultant of any system of pressures 
acting in one plane on a point : and to infer the condi- 
tions of equilibrium of such a system of pressures. 

(a) Let Pj, Pj, P3, .... be the pressures acting on any 
given point 0, through draw two rectangular axes x and y, 
and let tfj, 0^, ^3. • • . be the angles that the lines represent- 
ing the pressures make with the axis of x. Then these 
pressures can be replaced by their rectangular components 
along the axes of x and y, i. e. by 

Pj cos ^p Pj cos 0^ P3 cos ^3, . . . along the axis of a?, and by 
Pi sin 0^, Pj sin 0^y P3 sin ^3, . . . along the axis of y. 

Now the former set is equivalent to a single pressure x 
acting along the axis of x, and the latter to a single pres- 
siure Y acting along the axis of y^ prcrvided 

x=Pj cos ^i + Pj cos ^a + Pj cos ^3 + . . . . 
T=Pi sin ^i+Pa sin 0^ fp, sin ^3 + . . . . 

Now, if R be the resultant of x and t, and <f> the angle 
which the line representing it makes with ox, we must have 
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E COS <f>=X (1) 

KsiD ^=T (2) 

which equaiioDS determine r and ^. It will be remarked 
the determination is free from ambiguity, since the signs 
of X and t will give the signs of cos <j> and sin ^, and 
therefore determine the quadrant in which the line repre- 
senting R £aUs. Of course the magnitude of r is given by 
the equation 

R« = X« + Y« (3) 

(6) To obtain the conditions of equilibrium of Pj, p,, Pj . . . 
It must be remembered that it is necessaiy and sufficient 
for the equilibrium of these pressures that Pj be equal and 
opposite to the resultant of p^, Pg, . . . . (Ax. 4), so that the 
rectangular components of this resultant must be— Pj sin ^, 
and— Pj cos 0^, therefore the required conditions are 



and 

or 
and 



— Pj sin ^i=P2 sin ^j + Pa sin ^3 + . 

— Pj COS^i = PjjCOS ft^ + PjCOS ^3 + . 

Pj sin ^i + Pa sill ^2 + ^3 sin ^3+. 
Pj cos 0^ + Pj COS 0^ + P3 cos ^3 + . 



.. = 
.. = 



That is to say — * It is necessary and sufficient for the 
equilibrium of any system of pressures acting in one plane 
on a pointy that the sums of their components along each 
of two rectangular axes be separately zero.' 



Ex, 217. — Let Pi, Pa, P3 be three pressures 
of 60, 30, and 100 lbs. respectively, acting on 
the point o, as shown in the figure ; let the 
angle xot^ equal 30°, and xoPg equal 
60°; it is required to determine their re- 
sultant 

In this (UU9e, 0^ =0, »9 « 30°, and 63 = 240°, 
therefore 



Fia.eo 
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B COS 4>- 60 COS 0® + 30 cos 30° + 100 cos 240® 
and B sin 4> « 60 sin 0° + 30 sin 30^ + 100 sin 240*^ 

Fio.61 or B cos 4>» 60 -I- 26*98-50 » 25*98 

y and B8in4>- 15 -86*60« — 71*60 

hence b« 76*17 lbs. and 4> = 289° 67', i.e. b acts as 
indicated in the diagram : this result may be yeri- 
fied by construction. 
— >i— Ex. 218. — ^Let p,, Pg, P3 be three pressures each 
of 100 lbs., let the angle XOP3 be 135° find their 
resultant as above. 

Ans. B«41*4lbs. 4>=3150. 



60. Transfer of a Pressure in a Parallel Direction. 
Let AB and cd be two parallel lines, and p the length 
Fio. 62 ^^ ^^^ perpendicular on drawn from o 

pr jj p, jj in AB to CD ; then if a pressure p acts 
"* from A to B along AB, it will be equi- 

^ valent to an equal parallel pressure act- 
ing along CD towards the same part, and 



a couple whose moment is pp, the sign of the couple being 
positive if on is to the left of the direction of the pressure 
(as in the diagram), and negative if to the right. For if 
two opposite pressures p,' p,'' each equal to p, act along 
CD, they will be in equilibrium, and the three will be 
equal to p ; but p and p'' constitute a couple with a posi- 
tive moment pp, hence p is equivalent to p' and that couple. 
Hence also we can determine the resultant of a pressure 
Fio. 63 P, acting along a line ab, and a couple 

P B whose moment is m ; for let m equal pp, 
from in ab, draw a perpendicular on 
^ -^ — equal to p, and to the right of p's direction, 

if the moment of the couple is positive; 
make the arm of the couple coincide with on, then the 
couple will consist of the pressures p' and p'', each equal 
to p, acting as shown in the figure, hence the pressure and 
the couple are equivalent to the three pressures p, p', and 
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p/' but p and p'' are in equilibrium, therefore the pressure 

p and the couple are equivalent to p'. 

Ex, 219. — ^If A, B, c, D are the corners of a square taken in order, and if 
pressures act along three of the sides, yiss. p from a to b, p from a to d, and 
F &om c to D, show that the three are equiyalent to a single pressure p 
acting from b to c. 

Proposition 14. 

To determine the resultant of any system of pressures 
a^ing in a plane. 

Take oa?, oy^ any two rectangular axes, and let Pp p^, 
Pj, .... be the pressures, acting along given lines ; from o 
let fall pei-pendiculars 2>p p^y 2>3 • . . on these lines ; then 
Pi is equivalent to an equal parallel pressure acting towards 
the same part through o, and a couple whose moment is 
PjPi, the like is true of p^, Pg, . . . . ; let ^,, 0^, Oy* be 
the angles made with the axis of x by the lines representing 
the transferred pressures. 

Now, let R be the resultant of the transferred pressures, 
and let ^ be the angle which the line representing it makes 
with the axis of x. Therefore, 

R cos ^ = Pi cos ^i+Pj cos dj + Pg cos ^3 + . . • • (1) 

R sin ^=Pi sin ^i + P2 sin ^a + ^a sin ^3 + . . . . (2) 
also let Rr be the moment of the resultant of the couples, 
therefore, 

Rr=p,p,H-P2293 + P3r>3 + . ... (3) 

The equations (1) and (2) completely determine R. Hence 
the given system of pressures is reduced to a known pres- 
sure and a couple of known moment ; by compounding 
these we obtain the required resultant. 

Cor. When equations (1) (2) and (3) are formed, if we 
obtain 

Pj cos 01+^2 ^^S ^3+P3 cos ^3 + . • . . = 

Pj sin ^i + Pa sin ^2 + P3 sin ^3 + =0 

^vPx + ^JP^-^^zVz-^ = a finite quantity 

the system manifestly reduces to a couple. 
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JBr. 220.-~ABC is a txiangle right angled at ▲, its sides ab and ic are eAch. 
10 ft long. The pressures Pi, Pa, P3, each of 100 lbs., act 
as shown in the figure : find their resultant. 

The pressure P3 is equivalent to an equal parallel pres- 
sure whose direction passes through a, and a couple 
whose moment is 500 ^/2. Hence the three given pressures 
are equivalent to the three pressures of £r. 218, and to 
the above couple. Now the latter three pressures are 
equivalent to b acting through a parallel to cb, where b equals 100 {Vl— 1). 
and the couple is equivalent to the two pressures b and 
b" each equal to b acting as shown in the figure where 
the line an is drawn at right angles to ab, and equals 
600^/2-rlOO (^/2-l) or 6 (2- ^/2) ft. in length. 
The required resultant is therefore the pressure b^'. 

Ex, 221.— In the last case if P3 equals 200 lbs., 
show that the resultant equals 100 (2— V2)lb6. and 
acts parallel to b' (fig. 65) along a line which 
cuts NA produced at a distance of 10 ( ^/2 + 1) ft 
from A. 

Ex. 222. — If ABC is a triangle, each of whose sides is 10 ft. long, and if a 
pressure p acts from a to b, an equal pressure from b to c, and another equal 
pressure from c to a, show that the three are equivalent to a couple whose 
moment is 6pa^3. 

Ex, 223. — If ABCD is a square, and if a pressure equal to 2p acts from a 
to B, an equal pressure from b to c, 3p from c to d, and an equal pressure 
from D to A, show that the resultant equals Pa/2, and acts in a direction 
parallel to the diagonal CA, along a line which cuts the diagonal bd pro- 
duced in a point whose distance from d equals 2bd. 

Ex, 224. — Let abc be an equilateral triangle, draw ad at right angles to 
BC, in BC produced take db equal to da, let equal pressures (p) act from a 
to B, from B to c, from c to a, and from p to a respectively ; show that 
their resultant equals p, and acts through b in a direction parallel to da. 

Ex. 225. — In the last case determine the resultant if the fourth pressure 
had acted from a to d. 

Ex. 226. — If three parallel pressures are in equilibrium, they consist of 
two CQuples of equal and opposite moments. 

Ex, 227. — If ABC is any triangle, and if a pressure p acts from a to b, q 
from B to c, and b from c to a ; and if p : q : b : : ab : bc : ca, show that 
the resultant of the three pressures is a couple whose moment is represented 
by twice the area of the triangle. 



A* 
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Proposition 15. 

To determine the conditions of equilibrium of a system 
of pressures actvng in the same plane. 

Adopting the notation of Prop. 14, let R be the resul- 
tant of p,, Pj, Now the necessary and sufficient 

condition of equilibrium is that Pj shall be equal and op- 
posite to R. But if we transfer Pj to the point o, and then 
resolve it along ox and Oi/, we obtain a pressure Pj cos 0^ 
acting along ox^ a pressure P| sin 0^ acting along oy^ and a 
couple whose moment is v^p^i and in like manner by 
transferring r we shaU obtain r cos ^ along ox^ b sin ^ 
along oy, and a couple whose moment is Rr, But in order 
that p, and r may be equal and act in opposite directions 
along the same line, we must have Pj cos 0^ equal and op- 
posite to R cos ^, p, sin ^1 to R sin ^, and p,2>i to Rr/i. e. 
it is necessary and sufficient for the equilibrium of the 
system that 

Pj cos ^1 +R cos ^=0 

Pj sin ^i + R sin ^=0 

P,2>i +Rr =0 

But by Prop. 14 

R cos ^ = P3 cos ^2 + ^3 ^^^ ^| + ' • • • 

R sin ^=P2 sin ^2 + ^3 sin ^3 + . . . 
Rr =P22>2 +PaP, + 

Hence the required conditions are 

Pi cos ^i+Pa cos ^2 + ^3 cos ^3 + . . . . = (1) 

Pj sin ^i+Pa sin ^2 + ^3 s^^ ^3 + =0 (2) 

^il>i +P2P2 +P3P3 +....=0 (3) 

These three conditions are sometimes stated thus : — " It is 
necessary and sufficient for the equilibrium of any system 
of pressures acting in a plane that the sum of their hori- 

H 
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zoDtal. components equal zero, the sum of their vertical 
components equal zero, and the sum of their moments 
with respect to any one point equal zero." 

61. Remarh — The determination of the resultant of 
any system of pressures acting in a plane, can also be 
eflfected by the following process : — Resolve each pressure 
into components parallel to each of two rectangular axes, 
then the original system is replaced by two systems of 
parallel pressures, viz. One parallel to ox, and the other 
parallel to oy. Find (by Prop. 12) the resultants b' and 
b" of these systems respectively, and then the resultant of 
b' of b'' is the required resultant. The student will find 
it a useful exercise to work Ex. 220, 221, 223, and 224 
by this method ; he may also prove that when the system 
of pressures is in equilibrium the pressures parallel to ox 
generally constitute a couple, and likewise those parallel to 
oy, and these couples have equal moments of opposite 
signs. 

62. The Centre of Parallel Pressures. — If we conceive 
any system of Parallel Pressures, and suppose that each 
pressure acts at a particular point, then if we suppose the 
directions of the pressures to be turned round the points 
through any equal angles so that they still continue 
parallel, it will be found that there is a certain fixed point 
through which their resultant will always pass, whatever be 
the common magnitude of the angles ; the fixed point in 
the direction of the resultant is called the centre of that 
system of parallel pressures. If the parallel pressures 
are the weights of the parts of a heavy body, or of the 
members of a system of heavy bodies, the centre of those 
parallel pressures is the centre of gravity of the body or 
system of bodies. 

If the parallel pressures act through points which lie in 
a straight line, their centre can be found thus : — Let Pj, P^, 
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P3 . . . . be the pressures acting at n^ k^, k, in the 

line OXy and let their directions make an angle with that 
line; also let ONi=aJp 0N,=a5^ ON,=aj„ . . . . ; from let fall 
a perpendicular op cutting the directions of the pressures 
in M^, M3, M3 • . . and let 0M|=pp ou^zsp^^ ou^^p^ .... 
Let B be the resultant of Fj, t^ p^ . . . and let its direction 
cut go; in N and op in m, also let om fio. 66 

•=p, and ON = X. Then {Prop. 1 2) pR 

orp(p,+P, + P3+...)=PiPi + i^iPi+ 

PgPj-f^ But p=a5 sin^, Pi = 

ajj sin 0, P2=a52 sin ^, ... . Therefore 
by substitution we obtain, after di- 
viding out sin 

i(Pi+Pa + P8+ ...)=^i»i + Pr»i + Py»s+ ••• (1) 

Now this value of a? is altogether independent of 0, and 
therefore will be the same whatever value may have; 
hence the direction of the resultant will always pass 
through N, when the directions are turned through any 
equal angles round N,, n,, n, • . • • and continue paralleL 
The above equation therefore both proves the existence of 
a centre of parallel pressures, and serves to determine it, 
in the case considered. If Pj, Pj, P3 . . . are the weights of 
a number of heavy points arranged along a line, the above 
equation (1) serves to determine their centre of gravity. 

Proposition 16. 

To determme the centre of parallel pressures of any 
systefm of such pressures a^cting in one plane, 

(1) Consider the case of two parallel pressures, Pj, p^; 
let iJiem act at the points q,, Qj, the co-ordinates of 
which are 0Nj=Xi, NiQi=yi, OTS^ = x^ N^Qj = y^. Di- 
vide Qj Qj in K, so that 

QiK : KQj : : Pj : Pi 
H 2 
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then the resultant 
Bj of Pj and Pj will 
equal Pj+Pj, and its 
direction will pass 
through K; let the 
co-ordinates of K be 

0M=a;i and km=2/i; 

through Q| and K 
draw lines parallel to 
Oic, then by Eucl. (2 
— VI.) we have 



QiK : KQj : : Qi m : m 71 : : x^—x^ : x^—x^ 
therefore x^ — x^i x^—x^ 1 1 v^ : v^ 

therefore 
or 



Pia^i-Pi^i=P2«^2-P2«^i 



Again, since Q|K : KQ^ : : Km : Q^fc, we shall obtain, by 
reasoning in a precisely similar manner, that 

2/i(5'i + 0=Pi2/i + iP22/2 

The position of K will not be affected if the directions 
of Pj and P, be turned round Qj and Q^ through equal 
angles so as to remain parallel ; consequently K is the 
centre of Pj and P^ and its position is determined by iCj 
and y^ 

(2) Suppose there are three pressures, Pj, Pj, P3 ; find 
B, the resultant of p^ and p,, acting at the point x^ y„ then 
we have 

Bi = Pi + P3 (1) 

«^i(Pi + P2)=Pia^i + P2«^2 (2) 

and 2^(Pi + Ps)=Pi2/i+P23/, (3) 
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_ Find R the resultant of Bj and Pj, acting at the point 
X y, then we have 

E=Rj+P3 = Pj + Pj^ + Pj 

or aj(pH-p, + P3)=(Pj + P,)aJi+P3aJ3 (4) 

and ^ 2/(»i+P3)=»i2/i + P|y3 

Hence, adding together (2) and (4), and also (3) and 
(5), we obtain 

^(^i + ^2 + ^z)-^i^i + ^^2 + ^^t (6) 

2/(Pi+P2 + P3)=Piy| + Pay,+P8y, (7) 

The same proof can evidently be extended to four, five, 
or any number of pressures, Q. E. D. 

Cor. 1. — If the points of application of the pressures had 
been situated in space of three dimensions, and referred to 
three co-ordinate planes, a precisely similar proof would 
have given us 

^(Pi + P3 + P3 + ...)=Pi^i + Pi«a + P3^3 + -*- 

3/(Pi-fPa+P3+...)=Piyi+pjya+P8y3+--- 

z (Pi+P2 + P3+---)=Pi^i+^a^2+ Vs+--- 
It will be remarked that precisely the same values of aj, 
y, Zy would be obtained in whatever order the pressures 
had been taken, consequently a system of parallel pressures 
has only one centre. It, of course, follows from this that 
a body or system of bodies can have only one centre of 
gravity. 

Cor. 2. — If the case should arise in which 

Pi + P, + P3 + =0 

but Pi^i + P2^a + ^3^3+ •••=A 

and Pi3/i + p,?/, + Pj^a + • • • =b 

where one at least of A and B has some determinate finite 
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value, the system reduces to a couple ; and in this case 
there is no centre of parallel pressures in finite space. If 
the pressures are the weights of parts of a body they act 
towards the same parts, and therefore their sum can never 
be zero, so that every body and system of bodies must 
have one, and only one centre of gravity, which can be 
determined by the above equations. 
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CHAPTER V. 

OP THE CENTRE OP GRAVITT. 

63. Definition of the Centre of Gravity, — It has been 
already remarked that the weight of a body is an instance 
of a distributed pressure, and that it can be treated as a 
single pressure by supposing it to be collected at a certain 
point, called its centre of gravity. The formal definition 
of the centre of gravity is as follows: — The centre of 
gravity of a bocty or system of bodies is that point at which 
we may suppose the weight of the whole to a^jt without 
changing its statical effect. That, as a matter of fact, 
every body has a centre of gravity, is shown in the corol- 
lary to Proposition 16. In determining the centre of 
gravity of any figure, it is assumed that a heavy line is 
made up of heavy points, a heavy plane of heavy parallel 
lines, and a solid of heavy parallel planes. It is also assumed 
that every figure is of uniform density, unless the contrary 
is specified. 

Ex, 228. — Determine the centre of gravity of a uniform straight line ab. 

The line ab may be conceived to be made up of a number of equally 
heavy points distributed uniformly along it (like beads on a wire) ; now if 
we take the two extreme points, the resultant of their weights will pass 
through the middle point of ab, that of the weights of the next two will 
pass through the middle point of ab, and in like manner that of each suc- 
cessive pair; consequently the weight of the whole will act through the 
middle point of ab, which is therefore the centre of gravity of the whole, or 
of the heavy line ab. 

64. Method of determining the Centre of Gravity of 
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Fig. 69 
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a Plane Area. — ^Let abcd be the plane area; we may 
Fio.68 conceive it to be made up of a set of 

parallel heavy lines, such as bd, ef . . . • 
drawn in any direction. If we can find 
a set of parallel lines which are all bisected 
by a single line AC, the centre of gravity 
of each line must be in AC, and there- 
fore that of the whole figure must be in 
AC. If, moreover, we can determine a se- 
cond line bisecting another set of parallel 
lines, we know that the centre of gravity 
must also be in this second line, and must therefore be at 
its point of intersection with AC. By this method, the 
centi'es of gravity of many simple figures 
can be determined : it also suggests a prac- 
tical means of determining the centre of 
gravity of any plane area whatever. Suppose 
the figure to be cut out carefully to the re- 
quired shape in cardboard or tin ; suppose 
it to be suspended by a fine thread from any 
point B ; now the pressures in equilibrium 
are the tension of the string and the weight 
of the body ; they must therefore act along 
the same line, so that the required centre 
of gravity must be in the prolongation bc of 
AB ; this prolongation can easily be marked 
by suspending a plumb-line from A. Again, 
suspend the body by a fine thread de 
fastened to any other point e, and draw the 
prolongation of this line, viz. ep ; the centre 
of gravity must be in ef, and therefore at a, the point of 
intersection of ef and bc. 





Ex. 229. — Show that the centre of gravity of the area of a circle is at its 
centre. 
Since any diameter bisects all lines in the circle drawn perpendicularly 
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to it> the centre of gravity must be in any diameter, and therefore at tlie 
centre of the circle. 

£r. 230. — Show that the centre of gravity of an ellipse must be at its 
centre. 

£ir. 231. — Determine the centre of gravity of a triangle. 

Let ABC be any triangle, bisect bc in d and join ad ; 
draw any line xx parallel to bc cutting ad in H ; then 
by similar triangles we have 

KH : ha : : BD : DA 
HA : EL : : DA : DC 

.'. (ex aequali) xh : hl : : bd : dc 
But BD is equal to DC, therefore kh is equal to hl, or 
KL is bisected by ad ; and the same being true of any 
line drawn parallel to bc, the centre of gravity of the 
triangle must be in ad. Again, if AC is bisected in b and be is drawn, the 
centre of gravity will be in bb, and therefore must be at o, the point of 
intersection of ad and be. 

It can be easily proved that qd =|ad. For join bd, then because ae ssbc, 
and BD as DC we have 

AE : EC : : BD : DC, 

and therefore ed is parallel to ab ; hence the triangle deo is similar to abg 

andKDCtoABC; 

therefore do : de : : ga : ab 

and DB : DC : : ab : bc 

therefore (ex sequali) dg : dc : : oa : bc 

But rc=|Bc /. do«Jga=sJda 

£r. 232. — Show that the centre of gravity of a parallelogram is at the 
intersection of the diagonals. 

65. Centre of Gfravity of Solids. — The above method 
can easily be extended to the case of solids ; we may sup- 
pose them to be made up of heavy parallel planes : if we 
can show that the centres of gravity of these all lie along 
a Une, we know that the centre of gravity of the solid 
must be in that line, and if two such lines can be found, 
the centre of gravity of the solid must be at their point of 
intersection. 

Ex, 233. — Show that the centre of gravity of a sphere is at its centre. 

Ex. 234. — Show that the centre of gravity of a cylinder is at the middle 
point of its axis. 

[It may be regarded as evident that the same rule will hold good of any 
prism.] 
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Ex. 236.—- Show that the centre of grsTity of a parallelopiped is at the 
point of intersection of its diagonals. 

66, Centre of Gravity of a Figure conaietvng of Two or 
more Simple Figures. — ^Let w, and w, 
be the weights of the simple figures and 
G„ Oj their centres of gravity, join Gj 
Gy divide it in a in such a manner that 



Fio.71 




Then is o the required centre of 

gravity. 
If there were a third body weighing Wg whose centre 
of gravity is Gj, we can find the common centre of gravity 
of the three by joining gg, and dividing it into parts 
inversely proportional toWi+w, andWj; and of course 
we could continue the same construction to a fourth or a 
fifth weighty &c 

Ex, 236. — Two spheres whose radii are respectiyelj 4 and 5 in. touch 
one another; determine the distance of the centre of gravity from the 
centre of the smaller sphere when the former is of copper and the latter of 
cast iron. Ana. 5*54 in. 

Ex. 237. — A cast iron sphere whose radius is 4 in. is fastened to a copper 
cylinder 3 ft. long, and whose section is 1 in. in diameter ; the prolongation 
of the axis of the cylinder passes through the centre of the sphere. Find 
the distance between the centre of the sphere and the centre of gravity of 
the whole. Ans. 2*507 in. 

Ex. 238. — Determine by construction the centre of grayity of the bodies 
shown in fig. e, where ab is a beam 20 ft. long, and its section 1 ft. square ; 
c and D the centres of two cylinders one foot thick, the radii of whose bases 
are respectively 6 ft. and 4 ft. ; they are of the same material as the beam, 
and rest with their centres of gravity vertically over the axis of the beam, 
at distances of 6 in. from ▲ and b respectively. 

* Construct the figure to scale ; this is done in fig. «, to the scale of 1 in. 
for 5. ft — join cd, then the weights of the cylinders being in the proportion 
of 9 to 4, divide cd into parts dg^ and OiC respectively proportional to 9 
and 4 ; this will give the centre of gravity of the two cylinders. The con- 
struction may be made as follows, by EucL bk. VI. — Take dh any line 
containing 13 equal parts (in the figure each part is fth of an inch) and 
measure off dk containing 9 of them, join hc and draw kOi parallel to hg ; 
then CGi : OiD : : hk : xd i. e. : : 4 : 9. Find B the centre of gravity of the 
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beam, join eOi ; now the united weight of the cylinders is to the weight of 
the beam reiy nearly in the ratio 163 : 20, hence, divide soi in o so that 
BO : GOi : : 163 : 20, and the point o is the centre of gravity required. 

Ex. 239. — A disc of cast iron 12 in. in radius and 2 in. thick rests on a 
disc of lead 24 in. in radius and 3 in. thick ; the circumference of the upper 
disc passes through the centre of the lower ; determine by construction the 
centre of gravity of the whole. 

Ex. 240. — If any quadrilateral be drawn on paper, show that its centre 
of gravity can be found by construction without ihe use of a scale. 

67. The Centre ofOravity of Points lying in a Straight 
Lme. — The method above explained of finding the centre 
of gravity of a collection of two or more ^lo. 72 

bodies can be applied to all cases ; how- 01 o o^ 



ever, if there are only two bodies, or if " I T 
the centres of gravity of three or more i i 

bodies lie in a line, it is commonly more ^' ^ ^' 

convenient to determine its distance from some fixed point 
in that line. Let Gi, G^ be the centres of gravity of the 
two bodies whose weights are Wj and Wj respectively; 
then the distance go of the centre of gravity of Wi and 
Wj from o is determined by the equation 

OG (Wi + W2) = 0Gi X Wj + OG, X W, 

The method of treating three or more weights is exactly 
the same. It is also plain that if we know OG and OG,, 
the same equation will give us OGp 

Ex. 241. — How far from the one end of the handle is the centre of gra- 
vity of the hammer described in Ex. 9 situated, if we suppose the other end 
to fit square with the face of the hammer ? 

[If the annexed figure represent the ham- Fio. 73 

mer, we have da ==42 in. AB»:2in. so that if ^ r i 

Oi is the centre of gravity of the handle and o\ o jtl ^ 

O2 that of the head, we have 00^ s21 in. 0G3 ^ 

«41in. Also the weight of the handle is 4*45 lbs. and of the head 
9-36 lbs. Hence 

CO X 13-81 =21 X 4-46 + 41 x 9*36 
/, OQ«34'5 inches] 

Ex. 242. — How far from the end of the handle is the position of the 
centre of gravity of the hammer described in JEr. 12 ? * Ans. 72^ in. 
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Ex. 243. — Let ab be the diameter of a circular disc of cast iron 12 in. in 
Fio. 74 radius ; out of the disc is cut a circular hole (whose 

centre is in ab) 4 in. in radius ; the shortest distance 
between the circumferences is one inch ; find the dis- 
tance of G, the centre of gravity of the remainder, 
from A. Ana. 11| in. 

Ex. 244. — If in the last Example the hole were filled 
up with lead, determine the distance of the centre of gravity of the body 
from A. Ans. 12-42 in. 

Ex. 245. — If an oaken cylinder exactly filled the hole in the disc in Ex. 
202 and projected 29 in. on each side of the disc, which is 2 in. thick (so 
that the cylinder is 6 ft. long), find the centre of gravity of the whole. 

Ana. 13-7 in. from a. 
Ex, 246. — The gnomon abc is cut out of a parallelogram ac ; determine 
Fio. 75 ^^ distance of its centre of gravity from b ; having 

c given that, de and db are respectively 20. and 15 ft. 
in length. Ana. 6786 ft.. 

Ex. 247. — If AB is the axis of a cross made up of 
six squares each being 3 in. on the side ; find the 
distance of the centre of gravity from a. 

Ana, 6iin. 

Ex. 248. — There are two spheres which are 5 and 6 in. in radii, the larger 

one of lead and the smaller of cast iron ; they are connected by a rod 

3 ft. 1 in. long ; determine the distance of the centre of gravity of the whole 

from the centre of the larger sphere, the weight of the rod being neglected. 

Ana. 12-9 in. 
Ex, 249. — In the last Example suppose the rod to weigh 3 lbs. per foot ; 
determine the distance of the centre of gravity of the whole from the centre 
of the larger sphere. Ana. 13*1 in. 

Ex. 260. — There is an open cylindrical vessel of lead; it is externally 
12 inches high and the base 6 inches in diameter, the thickness of the 
metal (both of bottom and sides) is ^ of an inch ; in it is placed an iron 
sphere 4 inches in diameter, so that the axis of the cylinder may pass 
through the centre of the sphere ; the vessel is then filled to the brim with 
water ; determine the depth of the centre of gravity below the surfiuje. 

Ana. 6*8 in. 

Ex. 251.— AB is a cylindrical rod of steel 40 inches long and ^ of an inch 
in diameter ; at the end, b, is cut a fine screw making 20 turns to the inch ; 
on this is fitted a steel cylinder cd (whose axis coincides with that of the 
rod) half an inch thick and an inch and a half in radius ; determine the 
distance of the centre of gravity from a when the base of cd is in the same 
plane as the end b of the rod. Ana. 32*66 in. 

Ex. 252. — If in the last Example the measurement were made at 60^ 
Eahr., by how mueh will the centre of gravi^ fall if the temperature is 
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raised 30^ ; and how many tumB of CD on the screw will restore the centre 
of gravity to its former position ? 

Ans. (1) 6-00625. (2) Jth of a turn. 

Ex. 253. — A cone with its vertex downward contains mercury ; the depth 
of the liquid is 6 inches and radius of sur&ce 2 inches ; if the temperature 
rises 50° F., determine the rise in the centre of gravity — neglecting the 
expansion of the vessel Ans, 0*008 in. 

Ex. 254. — A brass rod and a steel rod are fastened at the ends so as to 
be in one straight line ; they are of the same thickness ; the length of the 
brass rod is a ; what must be the length of the steel rod, that a change of 
temperature shall not affect the distance of the centre of gravity from the 
joint? Ans. l'333a. 

68. Remark. — The following examples of the determi- 
nation of centres of gravity are similar to those contained 
in the former article, but involve somewhat greater geo- * 
metrical difficulties ; in many cases it will be well if the 
reader bears in mind^ that when bodies are of the same 
substance, their weights are proportional to their volumes, 
so that it frequently happens we may reason upon their 
volumes instead of their weights. 

Ex. 255. — To find the centre of gravity of a triangular pyramid. 

Let ABCD be the pyramid ; bisect bd in h, join ah and hc ; take fh »|ah 
and HBs^HC ; draw fc and ae, then these lines being in the same plane, 
viz. ACH, will intersect, let them do so in o ; this point will be the required 
centre of gravity, and eo will equal 
;th part of AB. For draw any plane 
bed parallel to bcd cutting the plane 
iCH in hCf the line ab in «, and ah in 
h; then h is the middle point of bd ; 
and it is evident by similar triangles 
that 

he : jJn: mi : AK 
and Ah : hc :: AS. : uo 

/. (ex 8eq.) he : hc :: sb : uc 
but he»Jhc .'. he^^hcy and e is the 
centre of gravity of the triangle bed ; 
and the same being true of every ^ ' 
other parallel section, the centre of gravity of the p3rramid must be in ab ; 
in precisely the same manner it can be proved that the centre of gravity of 
the pyramid must be in cf ; therefore it must be at o the point of intersec- 
tion of AB and CF. Next, to show that bo » Jab. Join fb; then since 
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kbb»|ec and hf«»|fa, we have hb : sc :: hf : fa, and therefore fb is 
parallel to ac ; hence the trianf^es gbf and qjlc are similar, and we have 

en ; OA : : EF : AC : : BH : CH 
bnt EHs jcH .*. obv}oab|ab. Hence the centre of gravity of a triangnlar 
pyramid is foimd by the rule : — Draw the line joining the centre of gravity 
of the base and the vertex of the pyramid, divide it into four equal parts ; 
the first point of section above the base is the centre of gravity. 

Ex. 266. — Show that the centre of gravity of any pyramid or cone is 
fonnd by the same rule as the centre of gravity of a triangular pyramid. 

Ex, 257. — If out of any cone a similar cone is cut, so that their axes are 

in the same line and their bases in the same plane ; show that the height of 

A*— A'* 
the centre of gravity of the remainder above the base equals J. — — — 

where h is the height of the original cone, and hf the height of that which 
is cut away. 

Ex, 258. — If out of any right cylinder is cut a cone of the same base and 
height ; show that the centre of gravity of the remainder is | of the height 
above the base. 

Ex. 259. — Find the centre of gravity of a trapezoid in terms of the length 
of the two parallel sides, and of the line joining their middle points. 
Let ABCD be the trapezoid, of which ab and cd are the parallel sides ; 
F,o, 77 produce ad and bo to meet in s ; 

bisect AB in f, join bf cutting DC in 
H, which is its middle point Take 
FGiss^FS, uGq—^wb; then Oj is the 
' ^ centre of gravity of the whole trian- 
gle ABE, and Gs of the part cds; 
therefore q, the centre of gravity of 
the remainder, will lie in fb. Now, 
we have given ab » a, dc = 5, and 
FH=A, and are to find fg=j:. 

Since the weights are in the same proportion as the areas of the triangles 
ABB and CDB, we have 

FGi X ABB = FO X ABCD + FOg X CDB 
N0WFOi=iFB andFOa=A + |HB = A + |(FB-*) = --.+lFB 

3 

/, X X ABCD =5* FB X ABB— (— - + jFB) X CDB 

3 

But by similar triangles (Eucl. 19— VI.). 

ABB : CDB : : a« : ^ 
/, ABCD : CDB :: a*— ^ : 6* 

/. iF(a«-6'»)«J-iBxa»-(?*+|FB)6» 
3 
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Again, bj Bimilar triaaglea 

n : HH :: AB : Da :: a :i 
/. FB : FB— HB :: a : a^b 

.. FB« 

a—b 

i 

-|(a + 26)(a-6) 

• «=*. ^-^^^ 

£r. 260. — Show that the centre of grayity of the fhistum of a pyramid 
is situated on the line joining the centres of gravity of the ends and at a 

distance from the lower end, giyen by the formula jp— r ? — rr- 

where a and b are any pair of homologous sides of the ends, and h is the 
length of the line joining the centres of gravity of the ends. 

Ex. 261. — If a segment of a sphere is described by the 
revolution of abc round bo ; show that the centre of g^vity 
of the surface of the segment is in the middle point of bc. 

[It can be easily proved that if bc is divided into any a^ 
number of equal parts, and planes are drawn perpendicidarly 
through the points of section, they will divide the surface of 
the segment into equal zones — the weight df each can be 
collected in bc ; and as these weights will be uniformly dis- 
tributed along BO, the required centre of gravity will be in its middle point] 

Ex. 262. — Show that the centre of gravity of the spherical sector formed 
by the revolution of the sector abo round bo is at a distance firom Oa- 
fOB— f-BC. 

[It must be remembered that the spherical sector may be conceived to be 
made up of an indefinitely great number of pyramids whose bases form the 
spherical surface, and having a common vertex o ; the weights of each of 
these can be collected at its centre of gravity, distanced |ob from o, and 
the question is reduced to a case of the last Ex."] 

Ex. 263. — Determine the position of the centre of gravity of the volume of 
the spherical segment formed by the revolution of abc round bo. 

69. Applicationa of the Formuke of Prop. 16. — When 
a body consists of parts, and we know the weights of the 
several parts, and the coordinates of their centres of 
gravity ; the coordinates of the centre of gravity of the 
body will be found by means of the formulae of Prop. 16. 
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Ex. 264. — Find the coordinates of the centre of graTitj of the trapezoid 
ABCD, haying given OB»7ft. ocslQft. ABBl2ft. 
DC at 18 ft. ; the angles at b and c being right angles. 
[If AN is drawn parallel to bc dividing the figure 
into a triangle and a square, the coordinates of the 
centre of gravity of each can be easily found, and 
if X and y are the required coordinates, it will ap- 
pear that they are determined by the equations 
180^=13x144 + 15x36 
180 y« 6x144 + 14x36] 

Ans, a?«13fy=7| 

Fio. 80 Ex. 265. — Let abcd represent the section of 

^ a ditch, the breadth ad is 20 ft. and the depth 
8 ft. ; the slope of ab is 1 in 1 and of dc is 2 in 
1 ; determine the horizontal distance from a of 
the centre of gravity of the section, 
c ^ Ana. lOffl. 

Ex. 266. — If in the last Example the breadth ad is a feet, the depth of 
the ditch h feet, and if ab has a slope of m in 1 and dc of n in 1, show that 
if jp be the horizontal distance of the centre of gravity of the section from a ; 
then X will be found by the formula 

-5fl-* rL+i^l. =:£'-?^ ^-^r±-L^ 

*( 2' ^m J S 2 2»6 V/t- n'^ 

Ex. 267. — If ABCD represents the section of a wall of which bc is vertical 
and equal to A, AB«a and dc»6 ; then if tc; is the weight of a cubic foot of 
the material, the moment of 1 foot of the length of the wall round a and b 
respectively are given by the formulae 

^_ tt>A(2g» + 2a^-6') 
6 

andM«!!:^i^!±^*±*!I 
6 

Ex. 268. — The engine-room of a steam vessel is 30 feet long, 20 feet 
wide, and 15 feet high ; at 10 feet from one side, 6 feet from one end, and 
5 feet from the floor, is situated the centre of gravity of the boiler, the 
weight of which is 2 tons ; at 4 feet from the same side, 11 feet from the 
same end, and 7 feet from the floor, is the centre of gravity of the beam of 
the engine, which weighs J a ton ; at 9 feet from the side, 7 feet from the 
end, and 3 feet from the floor, is the centre of gravity of the furnace, which 
weighs l\ ton; at 5 feet from the side, 11 feet from the end, and 10 faet 
from the floor, is the centre of gravity of the cylinder, which weighs 1 ton : 
where is the centre of gravity of the whole ? 

Am. 8'1 ft. from the side, 7*8 ft. from the end, 5-6 ft. from the floor. 
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70. OeometricaZ Applications of the Properties of the 
Gmtre of Gravity. — The most important of these are proved 
in the following propositions : — 

Proposition 17. 

If a surface he described by the revolution of a plane 
curve round a fixed axisy its area is found by multi^ 
'plying the l&ngth of the curve into no. si 

the Imgth of the path described by 
its centre of gravity. 

Let AB be the curve, cd the axis 
of revolution ; G the centre of gra- 
vity of the curve ; draw GM at right 
angles to en ; we have to show that 
the area of the surface described by ^^jj 
the revolution of ab round en is 
found by multiplying the length i 
of AB into the length of the path 
described by G. 

In AB place any number of equal chords, viz. AP, pPp PjP^, 
&c. Take Q, Q^ Q j, . . . their middle points, and draw qn, q^n^, 
QjNj, ... at right angles to en ; also find g' the centre of 
gravity of the chords, and draw g'm' at right angles to en ; 
now when the curve revolves round CD, the chords will 
describe frustums of cones, the surfaces of which will be 
respectively 27r x ap x qn, 2ir x pP| x q^n^ 2ir x PjPj x q^Nj, 
&c, and therefore the sum of the surfaces of these frus- 
tums will equal 

27r (ap X QN+PP, X QiNi+P^Pj x QaN, + . . .) 

But by the property of the centre of gravity (Prop. 16) 
we have 

QV (aP + PPi + PiP3 + . . . . ) = ^ X QN + PPi X Q,N, +PiPj X 
Q5N2 + ..» 

I 
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Therefore the sum of the surfaces of the conic frustums 
will equal 

27r gV X the sum of the chords ap, pPj, PjPj .... 

Now this being true, however great the number of chords, 
will be true in the limit ; but the surface of the solid of 
revolution is the limit of the sum of the surfaces of the 
conic frustums ; the length of the curve is the limit of the 
sum of the chords ; and since a' must ultimately coincide 
with G, the limit of gV is gm. Therefore, area of surface 
described=27rGMx length of curve ab. But 27rGM is the 
length of the path of G, or the area of the surface is found 
by multiplying the length of the curve into the length of 
the path of its centre of gravity. 

Cor. — It is manifest that the above proof includes the 
case of the figure described by the revolution of an area 
bounded by straight lines. It is also obvious that the same 
rule applies to any portion of the area contained betwe.en 
two given positions of the revolving curve. 

Proposition 18. 

If a plane curve revolve about any aocis^ the volume of 
the solid described is found by multiplying the area 
of the curve by the length of the path of its centre of 
gravity* 

Let ABCD be the plane curve ; the lines AC and bd are 
perpendicular to en, the axis about which it revolves ; find 
G its centre of gravity, and draw gm at right angles to 
CD: we have to show that the volume of the solid de- 
scribed by the revolution of abcd equals the length of g's 
path multiplied by the area of abcd. 

Divide CD into any number of equal parts in Np Nj, Nj, 
.... and from these points draw ordinates to meet the curvein 
Pp ^25 ^3^ • • • .and complete the rectangles AN^yTiS^v^^^,. . . .; 
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when the figure revolves round cd, these rectangles will 
describe cylinders, and their united 
volumes will equal 

IT (AC* X CN J + PjNi' X NjNj + PjNj' 
XN2N3 + ....) 

Let o' be the centre of gravity 
of these rectangles, draw g'm' at 
right angles to cd ; now the cen- 
tre of gravity of aNj is at a dis- 
tance from ci> equal to -J^AC, that 
of PjNj is at a distance from cd 
equal to J^PiNj, and similarly of 
the others. Hence g'm' x sum of 
rectangular areas, equals 

^AC X AC X CNj + |PiN^ X P^N^ XN^N^ + ^PjNg X PgNg X NgNg + ... 

Therefore the sum of the volumes of the cylinders above 
mentioned will equal 

27rG'M' X the sum of the areas of an,, PjN^, PjNj, 

and this being true whatever be the number of parts into 
which CD is divided, will be true in the limit ; now the 
volume of the solid of revolution is the limit of the sum of 
the cylinders ; the curvilinear area is the limit of the sum 
of the rectangles ; and since g' must ultimately coincide 
with G, the limit of g'm' is gm. Hence the volume of the 
solid of revolution is found by multiplying the area of the 
curve by the length of the path described by its centre of 
gravity* 

Cor. — The remarks contained in the corollary to the last 
are applicable, mutatis mutandis, to the present Proposition. 



Proposition 19. 

If a right prism or cylinder is cut by any plane, the 
volume of thefrustwm is found by multiplying the area 



I 2 
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of the base mto the length of a line drawn perpendicularly 
to the base through its centre of gravity^ and terminated 
by the cutting plane. 

Let ABCD be the frustum of the right prism or cylinder, 
standing on the base abe, whose centre of gravity is a ; 

through G draw aQ at right 
angles to abe and termi- 
nated by the cutting plane 
dcf; we have to show that 
the volume of the frustum 
is found by multiplying 
ihe area of aeb into the 
length of GQ* Suppose the 
plane of the paper to be 
perpendicular to the planes 
of the ends,andtocutthem 
inABB'cB; if the planes of 
the two ends are produced, 
they will intersect in a line kk' perpendicular to the plane 
of the paper ; hence ab'd is the angle of inclination of the 
cutting plane to the base ; we will denote this angle by 0. 
Draw GM at right angles to kk'. 

In AEB describe a series of rectangles of equal width, 
with sides perpendicular to ab; and divide them into 
squares, each of whose areas is represented by A ; and of 
these squares, let nsrt be one ; from the points n, r, s, t, 
draw lines perpendicular to the base, and terminated by the 
cutting plane, viz. pn, rr'^ ss^, tt': through Ps' draw a plane 
pa parallel to the base, the figure ptos is a rectangular 
parallelepiped, and its volume is equal to A x pn* Now all 
the angles at N being right angles, the plane pt is perpen- 
dicular to SN, and therefore if produced to cut kk', it will 
be perpendicular to kk', let it cut that line in h ; then t'p 
and TN when produced, will meet in h and each will be 
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perpendicular to Ksf ; therefore, the angle phn equals 0, 
and the volume of pros equals 

A X HN. tan 

Now if we imagine the same to be done on each of the 
squares, we shall have the required volume equal to 
tan X the limit of the sum of each square area multiplied 
by the perpendicular distance of an angle from jlk.\ But 
in the limit, the magnitude of the side of each square can 
be neglected in compaison with its distance from kk'; 
hence the above limit will be the same as the limit of the 
sum of the areas of the squares, into the distance of the 
centre of gravity from kk', i. e. will equal area abb x gm, 
axid the volume will equal abb x om tan 0. 

Now if QM be joined QUGt=0, therefore gq=gm tan 0, 
and the required volume equals area aeb x gq. 

Cor. — It is evident that if the prism or cylinder is cut 
by another plane inclined at any angle to the base, the 
volume contained between the cutting planes equals the 
area of the perpendicular section multiplied into the part 
contained between the planes of a line drawn through the 
centre of gravity of the perpendicular section at right 
angles to its plane. 

Ex, 269. — Show that propositions 17 and 18 are tame in the case when 
the cnrve is a dosed curve and revolves round an axis wholly without it. 

Ex.270, — In Proposition 19 show that Q is the centre of gravity 
of Dcr. 

Ex, 271. — An equilateral triangle revolves round it« base, whose length 
is a ; find the area and volume of the figure described. 

Ans. (1) xaV3 (2) ~ 

Ex. 272. — An equilateral triangle revolves round an axis parallel to the 
base, the vertex of the triangle being between the axis and the base, the 
base is 6 in. long and the distance from the vertex to the axis is 9 in. ; 
determine the volume of the ring described. Ans. 1220*7 cub. in. 
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Ex. 273. — Determine the volume of a ring fonned like that in the last 
example haying given that each side of the triangle is 6 in. and the external 
diameter of the ring 3 ft. Ans. 1593*4 cub. in. 

Ex. 274. — The section of a ring is a trapezoid, its height is 3 in. and its 
parallel sides are respectively 7 in. and 3 in. long, they are parallel to the 
axis, the shorter being the nearer to the -axis and at a distance of 11 in. ; 
find the volume of the ring. Ans, 11^6*9 cub. in. 

Ex. 276. — In the last Example if the longer side of the trapezoid had 
been the nearer to the axis, the external diameter of the ring being the 
same in both cases, what would have been the volume ? 

Ans. 1159*2 cub. in. 

Ex. 276. — Determine the volume and surface of a ring with a circular 
section whose internal diameter is 12 in.^ and thickness 3 in. 

Ans. (1) 333*1 cub. in. (2) 444*1 sq. in. 

Ex. 277. — Determine the volume and surface of a ring whose section is 
a regular hexagon, whose circumscribing circle has a radius a and its centre 
at a distance b &om the axis of revoliition. 

Ans. (1) 3ir&z2v'3, (2) 12rab 

Ex. 278. — Find the centre of gravity of the arc of a semicircle. 

Atis. Distance fi?om centre = ^™' 

IT 

Ex. 279. — Find the centre of gravity of the area of a semicircle. 

Ans. Distance from centre =|,-1^ 

Ex. 280. — A cylindrical shaft is cut off obliquely at an angle of 46° to 
the axis, its radius is 6 in. and its extreme height is 2 £t. 6 in. Find its 
solid contents. Ans. 1*5708 cub. ft. 

Ex. 281. — A cylindrical shaft is cut obliquely at an angle of 60^ to the 
axis, the radius of the base is 10 in., the extreme height of the shaft 3 ft. ; 
find its volume. Ans. 9497 cub. in. 

Ex. 282. — A right prism stands on a triangular base the angles of which 
are a, b, c, the angles of the other end being d, e, f, the sides ab, ac, are each 
15ft. long, BC is 18 ft. long ; the other edges, viz. ad, be, cf are each 30 ft. 
long ; through the edge bc passes a plane making an angle of 60° with the 
base ; determine the volumes of the parts into which the prism is divided. 
Also if the prism were cut by a plane parallel to the former and cutting ad 
at a distance of 24 ft. above a, find the volumes of the two parts. 

Ana. (1) 748*3 and 2491*7 cub. ft. (2) 1095*6 and 2144*4 cub. ft. 

Ex. 283. — Show that if any triangular prism be cut by a plane so that 
the edges perpendiculEir to the base are respectively a, b, c, and the area of 
the bape a, then the volume of the frustum will be |a (a + 6 + c). 
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Ex, 284. — Let ahcd represent the plan and abcd the Fro. 84 

section of a portion of a ditch ; ad » 20 ft. ; depth of ditch <* 
8 ft. ; slope of ab is 2 in 1, and that of dc is 1 in 1 ; db 
and cd are respectively 20 and 40 ft. long. Find the 
volume ; and determine the error that would be committed 
if we had found the volume by multiplying the area of the 
section by half the sum of ah and dc. 

Ans. (1) 3264 cub. ft. (2) Error 96 cub. ft. 
[Compare Ex. 224.] 

Ex. 285. — Let abcd be the plan of square redoubt each c 
side of which is 150 ft., the comers of the ditch are qua- - 
drants of circles whose centres are respectively a, b, c, d. 
So that it has a uniform width of 24 ft., its depth is 9 ft., 
the inside slope is 3 in 1 and the outside 1 in 1. Find its 
volume. Ans, 108057 cub. ft. 

Ex. 286. — If the ditch in the last Example were surrounded with a 
glads 3 ft. high whose outside slope is 1 in 10 and inside slope 1 in 1 ; find 
its volume. Ans. 40897 cub. ft. 



^Z7 
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CHAPTER VL 

FRICTION OF 
PLANE SURFACES — INCLINED PLANE, WEDGE, SCREW. 

Section I. 

71. Reaction of Surfaces. — ^It nearly always happens 
that amongst the pressures which keep a body at rest is the 
Fia. 85 reaction of one or more sur- 

£eu;es ; to explain the nature 
of this reaction let us consider 
a particular case ; suppose a 
I mass M to rest on a table ab, 
^ B and suppose it to weigh 1000 

lbs. ; that weight must be supported by the table, which 
must therefore exert upwards a pressure of 1000 lbs. in 
a direction opposite to the direction of the weight. If 
we consider the case particularly we shall see that this 
reaction is an instance of a distributed pressure, for the 
under surface of cd will be in contact with the table at 
many points, and at each point there will be a reaction ; 
what is the magnitude of the reactions at the diflFerent 
points we do not commonly know, they must however be 
such that their resultant shall act vertically upward through 
the centre of gravity of m and shall equal 1000 lbs. And, 
in general, if a body is at rest when pressed against a 
surface the various points of that surface must supply re- 
actions whose resultant is equal and opposite to the resultant 
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of the pressures by which that body is urged against the 
surface; this resultant reaction is called the reaction of 
the sfwrfdce. 



72. The Lvndting Angle of Resistance, — The question 
now arises under what circumstances is the plane capable 
of supplying the reaction necessary to produce equilibrium? 
this will be the case if the plane does not break, and if it 
keeps the body from sliding ; it is with the latter condition 
we are here concerned. Let us revert to the example dis- 
cussed in the last article, and let 
us suppose a rope to be fastened 
to the point K by means of 
which the body is pulled hori- 
zontally by a pressure p; we 
know that if p have a certain 
magnitude it will just make the 
body slide, but if it be less than 
that certain magnitude the body 
will continue at rest; suppose 
that a pressure of 190 lbs. will 
just not make the body slide ; produce pk to meet the ver- 
tical through the centre of gravity in l, let le represent p 
(190) and lf represent w (1000), complete the parallelo- 
gram and draw the diagonal lh, this must be the direction 
of the resultant pressure r, and its direction makes with a 
perpendicular to ab an angle of 10° 45' ; now if the pres- 
sure p is less than 190 lbs. the resultant pressure will fall 
within the angle klw; but if it be greater than 190 lbs. it 
will fall without the angle rlw ; in the former case the 
surface ab can supply a reaction which prevents motion, in 
the latter it cannot; and thus in the case we have supposed 
the surface ab can supply a reaction in any required direc- 
tion which makes an angle less than 10° 45' with the nor- 
mal, i.e. the perpendicular, to the surface; and when the 
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body is in the state bordering on motion, the direction of 
the reaction will make an angle equal to lO"" 45' with the 
normal. 

Now it appears from experiment that if the surface ab 
were of cast iron, and the mass m of wrought iron, a pres- 
sure of 190 lbs. would be required just not to produce 
motion in the case above discussed ; and it also appears 
from experiment that within very considerable limits, the 
same proportions are preserved, irrespectively of the extent 
of the surface pressed and the amount of the pressure ; so 
that we may state as a fact of experience, that when 
wrought iron rests on cast iron the former will exert a 
reaction in any direction required to produce equilibrium 
that does not make with the normal an angle greater than 
10° 45', and when motion is about to ensue, the direction 
of the reaction will make an angle with the normal equal 
to 10° 45', this angle is therefore called the limiting angle 
of resistance in the case of cast iron upon wrought. It 
further appears from experiment, that in the case of any 
two surfaces whatever, there is a limiting angle of resistance 
proper to those surfaces, and depending on their physical 
character ; for instance, in the case of wrought iron on oak, 
the angle is 31° 50^, and similarly in other cases. Values 
of this angle in several cases are given in Table XI. 

Hence if a body is urged agavnst a fixed surface by 
any pressure or pressures y the direction of the reaction of 
that surface can n&ver Tnake with the normal an an^le 
greater than a certain angle. That angle is called the 
limitvng angle of resistance; its magnitude is fixed by 
the physical nature of the surfaces of contact. 

If the resultant of the pressures which urge the body 
against the fixed plane be found, the body will continue 
at rest, provided the direction of the resultant makes 
with the normal an angle less than the limiting angle 
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of resistance; for under these circumstances the re- 
action can act in a direction opposite to the resultant 
and balance it. If the resultant makes with the normal 
an angle equal to the limiting angle of resistance the 
body will still be in equilibrium, but will now be in the 
state bordering on motion^ for if the angle between the 
resultant and normal be increased by ever so small an 
amount, the reaction can no longer act in a direction oppo- 
site to the resultant, and therefore can no longer balance 
it. Under all circumstances the reaction will oppose the 
motion of the body. In the following pages <f> will be used 
to denote the limiting angle of resistance. 

Ex, 287. — If a mass whose weight is w rests on a horizontal plane ab, 
and is pulled by a pressure p whose direction 

(cp) makes an angle o with the horizon, deter- ***' 

mine f when it is on the point of making the j a 

body ^de. ^ g ^ / 

Find G the centre of gravity and draw ow z^"*^^^^*^ 

a vertical line; produce PC to cut qw in d: j / q \ 

then since the body is held at rest by p, w, and { / j 



vw 



the reaction of the plane (s) the direction of b 

must pass through d, also since the body is on 

the point of sliding fipom b to a, the direction of 

B must make with dw an angle edw equal to <f>. Then we have wfbb 180^ 

— ^, BDP =1 90 — o + ^, and pdw « 90 + o, therefore p : w : b : : sin ^ : 

cos (o—^) : cos o. 

Ex. 288. — ^In the last Example determine p and b if the mass h, weighing 
750 lbs., is of wrought iron, on oak, and the direction of p inclined to the 
horizon at an angle of 16°. Ana, p =413-3 lbs. b — 766-9 lbs. 

Ex. 289. — What would be ;bhe required pressure p in the last case if its 
direction were horizontal ? Ans, Pi«466 lbs. 

Ex. 290. — Show that when a body rests on a horizontal plane the smallest 
pressure that will bring it into the state bordering on motion will act in a 
direction inclined to the horizon at an angle equal to the limiting angle of 
resistance. 



73. Conditions under which a body acted on by cer- 
tain pressures will neither be overthrown nor slide.— Let 
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Fio.88 a mass ab rest on a horizontal 

plane CD, and let the pressures 
concerned be its weight acting 
vertically along the line ew and 
a pressure p acting along the 
line PB : find b the resultant of 
these pressures ; in order that 
the body may be at rest it is ne- 
cessary that R be balanced by a 
reaction equal and opposite to 
it ; this cannot happen if the direction of b cuts en outside 
the base ; hence the condition that the body be not over- 
thrown is that the direction of the resultant pressure fall 
within the base; if this condition be fulfilled, the body 
will slide or not, according as the direction of B makes 
with the normal to the point where it cuts the surface, an 
angle greater or less than the limiting angle of resistance. 
The question may be asked, if ab be pulled along the line 
PE by a continually increasing pressure, will it slide before 
it topples, or vice versa? This is readily answered by 
joining ae; then if aew is less than the limiting angle of 
resistance, the body will topple before it slides, since 
b's direction will fall without the base before its direction 
makes with the perpendicular an angle greater than the 
limiting angle of resistance ; if however aew is greater 
than the limiting angle of resistance, the body will slide 
before it topples. In the intermediate case, when aew 
equals the limiting angle of resistance, the body will be on 
the point of toppling and sliding for the same value of P. 

Ex. 291. — A rectangular mass of oak the bas& of wHch is 2 ft. square 
and height 7 ft. rests endwise on a floor of oak, a rope is fastened to it at a 
certain height above the floor and is pulled by a certain pressure in i^ di- 
rection inclined at an angle of 20^ to the horizon ; it is found to be on the 
point both of toppling and sliding ; find the height of the point of attach- 
ment &om the floor and the magnitude of the pressure. 

Jns. (1) 2-68 ft. (2) 648-7 lbs. 
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[It is manifest, refening to flg. 88, that b will be found by making the 
angle ea.w equal to the complement of the limiting angle of resistance, when 
the circumstances are those mentioned in the question.] 

Ex, 292. — A cylinder of copper the radius of whose base is 2 in. and 
height 3^ in. rests on a horizontal oak table, it is pulled by a horizontal 
pressure whose direction coincides with a radius of the upper end ; find the 
pressure that will just make the body more, and determine whether the 
motion will be one of sliding or of toppHng. 

Am, (1) The body will topple. (2) 8 lbs. 

Ex. 293. — yfoA the last Example supposing the cylinder to be of oak, 
the fibres being parallel to the axis of the cylinder. 

Ans. (1) The body wiU slide. (2) 10*2 oz. 

Ex. 294. — ^A eone stands on a horizontal plane, its vertical angle is greater 
than 24» ; show that no direction passing through the axis can be assumed 
such that a pressure acting alcmg it will make the oone topple rather than 
slide. Also show that the smallest pressure which will more the cone 
equals w tan ^, and if this pressure acts through the vertex it will just make 
the oone sHde. 

Ex. 295. — A rectangular box is overthrown by turning round a horizon- 
tal edge; given the lengths of the edges; detennine the height through 
which its centre of gravity must be raised. 



. 74. Friction. — Let ab be a horizontal table ; m a mass 
which, in consequence of the action of certain pressures, 
is on the point of sliding fio. 89 

in the direction ba ; then 
the reaction k' will be 
equal to their resultant, 
and its direction will be 
inclined to the perpen- 
dicular to AB at an angle 
^ equal to the limiting 
angle of resistance ; let ^ 
cr' be the direction of this reaction ; draw en perpen- 
dicular to AB, then the angle dcb' is equal to ^ ; take ce 
to represent b', and complete the rectangle hk ; we may 
replace b' by two components b and f, of which b acts 
along CD and p along AB ; these components are repre- 
sented by CH and CK respectively ; now it is evident 
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that tan 6 = — i. e. tan A = - 

CH K 



.-, F = R tan ^ 

The tangential reaction F is commonty called the Fric- 
tion, and tan ^ (which is generally denoted by the letter 
fi) is called the coeJ^Hdent of friction ; so that when a body 
resting on a plane is in the state bordering on motion, the 
friction equals the normal reaction multiplied by the co- 
efficient of friction ; it will be remarked that unless the 
body is in the state bordering on motion the whole of the 
friction is not called into play, but only so much of it as 
is sufficient to produce equilibrium. 

If in any particular case we are required to determine 
the relation between the pressures which keep a body in 
the state bordering on motion, and amongst these pres- 
sures is the reaction of a rough surface, we may treat this 
reaction in either of two ways : — First, we may consider 
the reaction (r') to be a single pressure making an angle 
if) with the normal ; or, secondly, we may replace that re- 
action by two pressures, viz., a reaction r acting along the 
normal, and a friction fiR acting along the tangent ; the 
former way of looking at the question is generally more 
convenient when the body is acted upon by only three 
pressures, the latter when it is acted on by more than 
three pressures, and when, consequently, it is necessary 
to have resource to the general equations of equilibrium. 

In order to complete our remarks on this subject, it is 
to be observed that when the body actually slides, its 
motion is opposed by a constant friction which is properly 
represented by fi times the normal reaction ; it appears, 
however, that the numerical value of fi for the same sub- 
stances is diflferent in the cases of motion and of rest. 
The difiference is most conspicuous in the case of soft 
substances (e. g. various kinds of wood) that have been 
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some time in contact; wherever a difference exists the 
value of fk for substances at rest is larger than the value 
for the same substances in motion. 

75. Experiments on Friction. — The chief general re- 
sults that have been elicited by experiments on the friction 
of surfaces, are called the laws of friction^ and may be 
thus stated: 

(1) Friction is proportional to the normal pressure. 

(2) It is independent of the extent of the surfaces in 

contact. 

(3) In the case of motion, it is independent of the 

velocity. 

(4) If imguents are interposed between the surfaces of 

contact, the friction depends mainly on the 
nature and quantity of the unguent* 

It must be added that these laws depend entirely on 
experimental evidence, and that the first of them ceases 
to be true when the pressure per square inch becomes 
very great. The accurate determination of the values of 
/4, the coefl&cient of friction for different substances, is 
due to Greneral M orin, on whose authority the results rest 
that are registered in the following table.* 

* The establishment of the laws of friction appears to be due to 
Coulomb, whose Memoir of Friction was published in a.d. 1785 ; a very fiUl 
abstract of the paper is given in Dr. Young's Natural Philosophy, vol. ii. 
p. 170 (1st ed.). The properties of the limiting angle of resistance and 
its importance in the statement of mechanical formulae were first pointed 
out by Mr. Moseley. G-eneral Morin's Tables are very extensive, they 
have been several times printed; a sufficient account of the experiments 
on which they are based, together with the Tables themselves, will be found 
in his work, Notions Fondamentales de MScaniqtie, To enable the reader 
to form some conception of the limits within which the laws of friction hold 
good, the following (somewhat favourable) instance may be adduced. The 
coefficient of friction is given in the tables as 0*54 in the case of oak resting 
in the state bordering on motion on oak with the fibres perpendicular to 
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Tablb XL 
COEFFICIENTS OF FRICTION 





AKOUBS OF BB8I8TAKCB 




WHICH NO X7KOUBNT8 ASB INTBBPOSBD, 






State bordering on 
motion 


State of Motion 


Substsnc6 


Diipotttloa of 
Tibres 














1 






f 


/»or 


Sn^ 


f 


/*or 
tan^ 


Sinf 


Oak on Oak . . 


Parallel 


3IO5O' 


0-62 


0-53 


25°40' 


0-48 


0-43 


»» • * 


Perpendicular 
Endwise 


28O20' 


0-54 


0-47 


18^45' 


0-34 


0-32 




23°20' 


0-43 


0-40 


10045' 


019 


0-19 


Oak on Elm . . 


Parallel 


2O05O' 


0*38 


0-35 








Elm on Oak . . 


Parallel 


3404O' 


0-69 


0-57 


23*»20' 


0-43 


0-40 


»» • • 


Perpendicular 


29<»40' 


0-57 


0-50 


24°15' 


0-45 


0-41 


Wrought Iron on 
















Oak ... . 


Parallel 


31°50' 


0-62 


0-53 


31^50' 


0-62 


0-53 


Cast Iron on Oak 


Parallel 


33°0' 


0-65 


0-55 








Copper on Oak . 


Parallel 


31°50' 


0-62 


0-53 


31<'50' 


0-62 


0-53 


Wrought Iron on 
















Cast .... 


— 


10045' 


0-19 


0-19 


lono' 


0-18 


0-18 


Cast Iron on Cast 





9<^6 


0-16 


016 


8*»30' 


0-15 


015 


Oak on Calcareous 
















OoHte* . . . 


Endwise 


82O10' 


0-63 


0-53 


20^50' 


0-38 


0-36 


Wrought Iron do. 


— 


26^10' 


0-49 


0-44 


3404O' 


0-69 


0-67 


Brick do. . . . 


_ 


33°50' 


0-67 


0-56 








Calcareous Oolite 
















on do. ... 


— 


36O30' 


0-74 


0-59 


Z2H(y 


0-64 


0-54 



each other, the experimental residts from which this yalue was deduced are 
as follows : — 



Surface of Contact 


K oRnalPiessare 


Pressure on point 
of causing Motion 


Coef. Friction /a 


0-947 ft 


121 lbs. 

283 „ 

495,, 

1995 „ 

2525 „ 


67 lbs. 

151 „ 

252,, 

1171 „ 

1287 „ 


0-55 
0-53 
0-51 
0-58 
0-51 


0-043 ft. 


389 „ 

403,, 

1461 „ 


204,, 
213 „ 
855,, 


0-52 
0-53 
0-52 



* The stone employed in M. Morin's experiments seems to have been a 
soft oolitic stone from the quiarries at Jaumont near Metz ; the nearest 
English equivalent is probably Portland stone. 
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It 10 to be observed that in the above Table the numerical values of 
fi were ascertained by experiment; the values of <t> and sin ^ have been 
obtained by calculation. General Morin's Tables give the values of m cor- 
responding to various unguents : of these, the following comprehensive results 
will be sufficient for our purposes :— any two of the following substances, 
oak, elm, cast iron, wrought iron, bronze, pressed against each other, tallow 
being employed as an unguent, have for the coefficient of friction /is 0*10, 
and therefore ^=5® 40' and sin ^«=:0-10. The same substances when in 
motion, and the unguent is either tallow, hog^s lard, soft gom, or any iriTnilfl.r 
substance, have the coefficient of friction equal to 0*07, and therefore 
4»=4o and sin ^« 0-07. 

76. The Inclined Plane. — The principles which regu- 
late the equilibrium of a body resting on a plane inclined 
to the horizon are the same as those which regulate the 
equilibrium of a body resting on a horizontal plane — a 
case which has been already considered; — the applica- 
tions of the former case are, however, very numerous and 
very important, it will therefore be discussed at some 
length. It is scarcely necessary to observe that the in- 
clined plane is commonly reckoned amongst the " Mecha- 
nical Powers." 

Ex, 296. — ^A mass whose weight is w rests on a plane ab, (Fig. /) inclined 
at an angle a to the horizon AC ; it is acted on by a pressure p in a direction 
(np) making an angle /B with ab : determine the relation between the pressures 
F and w when f is on the point of making the body slide up the plane. 

Take q the centre of gravity of the body, and through it draw the vertical 
line ow, cutting fn in d, both lines being produced if necessary. Now, the 
only pressures acting on the body are its weight w along dw, the pressure 
p along DP, and the reaction (b) of the plane ab ; b*s direction must pass 
through D, and must be inclined to a perpendicular to ab at an angle equal 
to ^, the limiting angle of resistance : draw dm at right angles to ab, and 
make mdb equal to <p ; then b wiU act along the line ed. (The line ed is 
drawn as in the figure, since the reaction b tends to oppose the sliding of 
the body.) Hence we have 

F I w : : sin WDB : sin bdp : : sin wbb : sin edf 
But WDE = a+0, andEDpas90 + i3-^ 

Therefore p : w : : sin (o + ^) : cos (i3— ^) 

In the same manner it can be shown that 

w : B :: cos {fi-4>) : cos (a+$) 

If the question is solved by the general equations of equilibrium, wc may 

K 
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call b' the normal reaction, acting at a point whose distance from x is «; 
the fiiction wiU be /ib', acting from b to a; also represent dm by p. 
Then, if we resolve the pressures along and at right angles to ab, and mea- 
sure moments round d, we shaJl obtain 

wsina+MB'-PCOSiB«0 (1) 

— woosa+ B' + PsiniB«0 (2) 

j?b'-^jPb'«0 (3) 

Equations (1) and (2), when solved, give relations between p and w, and 

between w and b', equivalent to those already obtained; equation (3) 

shows that b' will act through the point e. * 

With numerical data, a solution can be obtained by construction, as 
indicated in the diagram, by the parallelogram hk, in which, if dh repre- 
sents the given weight, dk will represent the required pressure, and dl the 
reaction. 

Ex. 297. — If a greater than ^, show that when the body is on the point 
of sliding down the plane 

p : w :: sin (o-<^) : cos (fi+ip) 
w : B :: COS (i3+^) ; cos (o+iS) 

Ex. 298.— Show that if a<^ the body will remain at rest without 
support. 

Ex. 299. — A mass of wrought iron weighing 600 lbs. rests on a plane of 
oak inclined at an angle of 20° to the horizon, a pressure f acts upon it so 
as just not to pull it up the plane in a direction inclined to the plane at an 
angle of 12® ; find p. Ans. 417'9 lbs. 

[In fig. / is shown the construction by which this example was solved, the 
scale being 1 in. to 200 lbs. ; the result obtained by the construction was 
416 lbs. The correct answer being 417*9 lbs.] 

Ex. 300. — In the last example suppose p to act along pd as a pushing 
force; find its magnitude that it may just not push the body down the 
plane. Ans. 142*llbs. 

Ex. 301. — Referring to examples 299 and 300: first, if p had been a 
pressure of 200 lbs. acting up the plane ; next if p had been a pressure of 
100 lbs. acting down the plane; and lastly if there were no pressure p; 
find the magnitude and direction of the reaction of the plane. 

Ans. (1) 428-7 lbs. pdb=81° 18'. (2) 669-6 lbs. pdb=49<» 17'. 
(3) 600 lbs. acting vertically upward. 
Ex. 302. — Show that the direction of the smallest pressure which will 
make a body slide either up or down an inclined plane make an angle ^ 
with the phme. 

Ex. 303. — What is the least pressure that will draw a cubic foot of cast 
iron down a plane of oak indined to the horizon at an angle of 14° ? 

Ans. 146-7 lbs. 
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Ex. 304. — In the last Example what would have been the least pressure 
necessaiy to support the mass had the plane been of cast iron ? 

Ana, 38*6 lbs. 

Ex, 305. — What would be the horizontal pressure that would just push 
the body ttp the inclined plane in the last case ? Ana. 192 lbs. 

Ex. 306. — If the body represented in Fig. / is a cylinder the radius of 
whose base is r and height 2A, and if f acts at a point n so chosen that for 
the same value of p the body is on the point of turning round x when it is 
also on the point of sliding up the plane, show that 

_ (r cos g-f- ^ sin g) cos {$^<p) 
cos ^ sin (g + <p) 

and transf(»m the expression into one adapted for logarithmic calculation. 

Ex. 307. — A rectangular mass of cast iron rests on an inclined plane of 
oak ; it is on the point both of sliding down, and also of overturning, its 
base is 2 ft. square ; what is its height ? Ana, 3*08 ft. 

Ex. 308. — In the last example what pressure acting parallel to the 
inclined plane would be just sufficient to draw the mass of iron up it? 
could this pressure be applied at any point of the body so far above the 
plane as to overturn the body before making it slide up the plane ? 

Ana. (1) 6044 lbs. (2) It wiU overturn the body if applied at a point 
more than 1*54 ft. above the plane. 

Ex, 309. — K 2a is the vertical angle of a cone standing on a plane whose 
mdination to the horizon is (the limiting angle of resistance), show that 
4 tan A=tan ^, if the cone is suq^ as to be on the point both of toppling 
and sliding. 

Ex. 310. — The earliest experiments on friction were made in the follow- 
ing manner ; The substances were formed into rectangular blocks — shaped 
like bricks — and were placed on planes of various substances ; the planes 
were then gradually raised, and the angles noted at which sliding com- 
menced; it was found that for the same substances this angle was the 
same whatever the weight of the block, and whether it rested on its broad 
or narrow face ; what conclusions could be inferred from these facts as to 
the nature of friction ? 

Ex. 311. — Given an incline 1 in % (i.e., 1 ft. vertical to »ft. horizontal), 
and that a body weighing w lbs. rests upon it ; given also thai the friction 
is 1 lb. in m: show that the pressure which, acting parallel to the plane, 
will be on the point of making the body move up the plane veiy nearly 

equals w (- + —). 
n 7/1 

Ex. 312 — Let ca and cb be two planes inclined downward from c on 

opposite sides of the vertical through c, and let ab be horizontal ; let a 

K 2 
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weight Wi be placed on ca, and a weight Wg on cb, and let them be con- 
nected by a fine smooth cord passing over c: if w^ is on the point of 
sliding down ca, and thereby dragging w, np cb, show that 
Wi sin (^— a) —Wa sin (^+b) 

77. A considerable variety of questions arises out of 
cases in which a body rests on two planes inclined at a 
certain angle to each other ; in nearly all these cases it is 
most convenient to have recourse to the general equations 
of equilibrium ; a few such examples are here added. 

Fio. 90 £ir. 313. — ab represents a ladder, one end of 

X^' which rests against the ground at a, and the other 
against a vertical wall at b ; its length is a, the 
b distance from its foot to its centre of gravity (io) 
is b, its weight is w : determind the angle bag, or 
0, at which it will jnst slide. 

The point a must just be sliding outward, and b 
downward ; hence the pressures will act as shown 
in the figure, and, taking the horizontal and vertical 
components, and measuring moments round a, we 
have the following equations : — 

B + fiV— w =0 

^UB — b' =0 

^ /^^ c oh' sin e + a^V cos e-frw cos 0=0 

Hence ( 1 + iifi') b ~ w, {X+ fifi') b' « /4W 

and fJM tan 6 — b^ («— ^) AV*' 

The ladder will stand in every possible position if 

b (Irf/i/l') <0/4f4' 

It may be remarked that, in general, as it is quite arbitrary what point is 
chosen from which to measure moments, it is generally advantageous to 
choose a point through which the directions of one or more of the unknown 
pressures pass — e. g., in the above question, A or b should be chosen. 

Ex, 314. — In the last example, if .the ladder is placed in a known posi- 
tion, determine at what distance (x) from a a weight Wi must be placed 
that the ladder may be on the point of sliding (/*=/*'= tan ^) 

w , sin <^ sin (a + ♦) _iw 
wl 




Ans. »=ro (1 + — ) 



Wi' cos A 

Ex. 315. — In Ex. 313, suppose c to be an obtuse angle ( = 180°— 7), and 
suppose ii^ii ; find 0, and find the condition of the ladder resting in all 
positions. ^^ (1) iti tan = 1 - ('"^H^-^^") "^^'^ 



a (sin 7— /i cos 7) 
(2) XV* 4500 7 > j 6 (1 +/*') -a/i* I sin 7 
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78. The Wedge. — In the above examples the inclined 
plane, though reckoned as one of the mechanical powers, can 
hardly be regarded as a machine; in many cases, however, 
the inclined plane is itself moveable, and is employed to se- 
parate bodies that are urged together by great pressures, in 
this case it is correctly spoken of as a machine. The simplest 
instance of this use of the inclined plane is the wedge, 
which is, in fact, nothing but a moveable inclined plane. 

Ex, 316. — To determine the relation between the resistance and the 
pressure which is on the point of urging forward an isosceles wedge. 

Let ABC be the wedge, w the pressure Fio. 91 

acting along the axis gc, b and f the poii^ 
of contact of the sides of the wedge with the 
obstacle ; draw es and fr at right angles to 
AC and BC respectively; make tha angles 
esa, and /fb each equal to <t> (the limiting 
angle of resistance between the sides of the 
wedge and the obstacle): then, since the 
wedge is on the point of moving forward,, 
the mutual action between the surfaces of 
contact at b and f will act along these lines, 
and the wedge is kept at rest by w and re- 
actions b' and b', equal and opposite to b and 
b; the directions of these three pressures 
most pass through a common point g ; therefore 

b' : w : : sin cgb : sin BOB 
^ow, if AGO equals a, we have cgb equal to 90^ (^ + a), and bgb equal to 
180-2 (4> + a); therefore 

w=2B'sin(o + ^) (1) 

Now, suppose that t, the tendency of the obstacles to collapse, acts along 
TB, and let Tse equal t ; then the resolved part of b along bt must equal t, 
the remaining part of b being transmitted to the ground. Hence 

BCOS(l + ^)=T (2) 

Therefore, remembering that b and b' are equal, 

w cos (i + ^) = 2t sin (o + ^) 
The angle i is commonly unknown and very small; it is therefore generally 
neglected. 

Ex.zn, — If w is the pressure required to keep the wedge from starting, 
show that 

w cos («— ^) ■■2t sin (a— ^) 
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Ex, 318. — Show that if w is the .pressure that has forced a wedge into a 
giyen position and w^ the pressure required to extract it^ then (ibO) 

sin (0— a) 
'^*"^sin(4) + o) 
Ex. 319. — An iron wedge whose yerdcal angle is 13° is driyen into a 
mass of oak by a pressure of 1 cwt : — what force wiU be necessary to 
extract it? Ans. 77-27 lbs. 

Ex, 320. — Show that the wedge will start if the pressure be withdrawn 
provided the angle of the wedge be greater than 2^. 

Ex, 321. — An iron wedge whose angle is 7^ is driven into a mass of oak, 
find what fraction of the driving pressure is consumed by Mction. 

Ans. If V is the pressure on the smooth wedge which exercises the same 

normal pressure on the block as that produced by w on the rough 

wedge, then ^ = 0-09 w. 

Ex. 322. — In Ex, 316, if abc is not isosceles, and if the limiting angles 

of resistance at b and f are ^ and ^i, and if b is the pressure caused by w 

at B, show that ' 

B sin (c + ^ + ^i) =w sin (fi—i>i) 
Ex. 323. — In the annexed figure, do is a horizontal table, ek a fixed 

obstacle, abcd, abbf two 
movable inclined planes, 
having a surface of contact 
AB, inclined at an angle a 
to the horizon ; the former 
is urged forward by a pres- 
sure p, the latter downward 
by a pressure w ; <>, ^i, ^j 
are the limiting angles of 
resistance at ab, hk, and 
DC respectively : show that 
when the horizontal pres- 
sure p is about to overcome 
the vertical pressure w 
p cos ^2 cos (a + 4> + ^i) =w cos 4>i sin (a + 4> + 4>2) 
[The diagram shows how the various reactions act. The student will 
find it a usefcd exercise to determine independently the relation between p 
and w, when hk and dc are smooth.] 

Ex, 324. — In the annexed figure, let 
ABKH be fixed, cd a horizontal plate capa- 
ble of moving up and down between the 
guides E and f : if the inclination of ab to 
CD is a, and all the surfaces are smooth 
except AB, show that when the horizontal 
pressure p is about to overcome the verti- 
cal pressure w 

ps=Qtan (o + ^) 
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Ex, 325. — In the last example, if aU the smfaces are rough, show that 
p cos (a + ^) cos (^i + </)fl) =Q cos 4>a sin (a + ^ + ^i) 

Ex. 326. — In the last example, if q^ is the pressure that will just force 
p out^ show that 

Q sin (a + 4> + 4>i) cos (a— 4>) — Qi sin (a-^— ^i) cos (a + ^) * 
What is the smallest slope of ab at which it wiU be possible for this to 
happen? 

79. The Form of the Helix or the Thread of the Screw. 
— ^Let ABO be a right- F10.94 

angled triangle, and defg 
a cylinder, the circumfe- 
rence of whose bage is 
equal to the base of the 
triangle AC; if we sup- 
pose this triangle to be 
wrapped round the cylin- 
der so that A and c come 
together, as indicated by 
the small letters ac6, the 

hypothenuse ab will take k"^"^ 

the form of a curve called ^ ^^^^ifei^ ^ 

the helix, i. e. the curve to which the thread of a screw 
would be reduced if it became a single line. 

Ex, 327. — If the distance between two turns of a thread of a screw is h 
and the radius of the cylinder is r, show that the length of n turns of the 
thread is nV4tith^ + h' 

Ex. 328. — Show that if A is the distance between two turns of the 
thread, and r the radius of the cylinder, then if is the angle of inclination 

of the thread of the screw we shall have tan fl =- — 

2HT 

Ex. 329. — The length of a screw is IJft. in which space the screw makes 
36 turns, the radius of the cylinder is 1 J in. ; determine the angle of incli- 
nation of the thread and its length. 

Ans, (1) 3<»2'12". (2) 3397 in. 

80. The Form of a Serew mth a Square Thread,— In 
the last article we considered the form of the geometrical 
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curve called the helix. If we suppose that instead of the 
triangle acb we have a solid, such that, when 
it surrounds the cylinder, its upper face 
projects at right angles to the cylinder at 
every point, as shown in the annexed figure ; 
this upper surface will have the form of 
the upper surface of the square-threaded 
screw; if now the lower part of this pro- 
jection be cut away, so as to leave a protect- 
ing piece of uniform thickness, we shall 
obtain a screw with a square thread, as shown in fig. 96 *, 
a section of which made by a plane passing through the 
axis of the cylinder is shown in fig. 97. The student will 
remark that the thread of a screw, though a very common 
object, has a very remarkable form ; for instance, the curve 
aa! (fig. 96), which when prolonged passes through the 
points a, a^^ a^ (fig. 97) is a helix, as also is the curve 
bV (fig. 96), which when prolonged will pass through the 




Fio.96 



Fig. 97 




U 



P 



points 6, ftj, 6j (fig. 97). Now imagine a cylinder to be 
described whose axis coincides with that of the screw, and 
whose surface cuts the thread between a and b (fig. 96), 

* When there is a considerable distance between two consecntiye turns 
of the thread, as is the case with the screw represented in the figure, it is 
usual to haye a second intermediate thread running round the cylinder. 
This is done for the purpose of distributing the pressure exerted between 
the thread and its companion over a larger area, and thereby decreasing the 
risk of breaking the thread. 
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the curve of section will be a helix, as indicated by the 

dotted line; the triangles whose hypothenuses form these 

helices will all have the same height, viz. aa^ or bb^ (fig. 

97), but their bases will be the circumferences of their 

respective cylinders. 

Ex. 330. — If A is the height between two turns of the thread of a screw, 
r and r^ the radii of the external and internal cylinders, and 9 and B^ the 
angles of inclination of the external and internal helices, show that 

and show that the formula gives a correct result when r^ »0. 
' Ex, 331. — If the tibread of the screw in Ex, 329 were cut half an inch 
deep, determine the difference between the lengths of the interior and ex- 
terior helices, and the inclination of the mean helix. • 

Ans. (1) 112-8 in. (2) 3« 38'. 

Ex. 332. — The external and internal radii of the thread of a square- 
threaded screw are r and r^ ; its thickness (measured parallel to the axis) 
is a ; show that the Tolume of one turn of the thread is w (r* — r^*) a. 

Ex, 333. — A wrought iron screw is 1 ft long, and Ijin. in radius, the 
thread makes 3 turns in 2 in., its thickness is | in., its depth {in., find its 
weight) and the weight of the port cut away when the screw was made. 

Ans. (I) 2761 oz, (2) 106-2 oa. 

81. The Screw Press. — The most familiar application 
of the screw occurs 
in the case of the 
screw-press, and as 
it is very desirable 
that the student 
should get a clear 
conception of the 
mode of action of 
the forces in the 
case of the screw, 
he will do well to 
examine a screw- 
press ; its most 
familiar form is 
represented in the 
annexed figure, and 
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can be sufficiently described as follows : ffff is a strong 
frame ; at A in the middle of the cross piece is a hollow 
nut, on whose interior surface is cut a groove, called the 
companion screw, which the thread of the screw bc exactly 
fits; the end c of the screw is fixed to the piece db in such a 
manner that the screw is free to turn, while the piece db 
can only move in a vertical direction in consequence of the 
guides FF, and ff ; it moves downward when the screw 
is turned by the handle gh in one direction, and upward 
when the screw is turned in the opposite direction ; in the 
former case a pressure is exerted on the mass M which it is 
the purpose of the machine to compress. The action of 
the forces in this case will be understood by considering 

the annexed figure, in which 
AAAA represents a section of 
the nut, BC of the screw, ff 
the guides, db the moveable 
piece, TT the thread of the 
screw, XX the groove of the 
companion; the pressure p 
is equivalent to the pressure 
at the end of the arm which 
tends to turn the screw; Q is 
the reaction against db which 
balances p ; the frictions 
called into play in this case 
are the following: (1) be- 
tween the thread and the 
groove, (2) between the end 
of the screw and the piece 
DE, (3) between the guides 
F, F and the sides of the 
piece DB ; (4) between the cylindrical surfaces b and A. It 
is not easy to obtain the relation between p and q in the 
state bordering on motion when all the frictions are taken 
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into account*; the frictions marked (3) and (4) are, 
however, small, and in the following pages will be 
neglected. 

Ex. 334. — Show that in the ca^e of the screw press the relation between 
F and Q is given by the formuk 

pa«<^tan(a+^) 
where a is the length of the arm on which p acts, r the radius of the screw 
a the angle of inclination of the thread, and ^ the limiting angle of resist- 
ance between the thread and groove ; all other Actions being neglected. 

If (referring to fig. 93) cd is a horizontal table, moyable in a vertical direc- 
tion between guides e, f; and if abhk is a fixed inclined plane, and abcd a 
movable inclined plane, then, if a is the inclination of ab, and if all the 
sor&ces are smooth except ab, 

p«^tan(«+^) 
If ABCD is wrapped ronnd a cylinder, and abhk ronnd a hollow cylinder, we 
obtain the same arrangement of pieces that exists in a screw working against 
a fixed nut ; but q acts along the axis of the cylinder, and p acts, not tan- 
gentiaUy to the cylinder, but at the end of an arm a. 

Suppose the pressure q to cause pressures q^, q^^ ^s, .... at dififerent points 
of the thread of the screw, and suppose ^i, ^g, jpa, . . . to be the pressures 
which acting horizontally in directions touching the surface of the cylinder 
at those points would be on the point of overcoming g'l, jai fi's» • • • • respect- 
ively, then the relation between jpi and q^ must be the same as that between 
p and Q given above. Hence 

similarly |?a =fi'2 t*^ (« + ^) ' 

Pang's tan (o + ^) 

and therefore l>i+i>fl+l>3 + . .«(fi'i + 3'a + S'3 + « • 0*^ (« + </^) 

Now jpi, Pa, ^3, . . . have the same tendency as p to turn the screw round its 

axis, and therefore the principle of moments gives us 



* If 25 equals db, p the radius of the end of the screw, fi, /*', ^" the co- 
efficients of firiction between screw and nut, screw and db, and guides and 
DB respectively, and the remaining notation the same as that employed in 
Ex. 334, the following, it is believed, will be found to be the correct formula 
for the relation between p and q : — 

It evidently differs but little from the formula of Ex. 343. 
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also since the pressures ^i, ;,, ^s, ... are all parallel to q*s direction we hare 

therefore pastor tan (o + ^) 

Ex. 335. — Show, by a method similar to that employed in the last 
example, that when all the firictions are neglected 

vaaQT tan a 
and that p : Q : : distance between two toms of the thread of the screw : 
the circumference of the circle described by the point- at which p acts. 

Ex, 336. — There is a screw with a square thread the radius of which is 
1 in. ; the distance between two turns of the thread is | in., the nut is of 
cast iron and the screw of wrought iron, their surfaces are well greased, 
determine the pressure that would be produced' on* the substance in the 
press if we neglect all the frictions but that between the thread and the 
gx)ove, when the screw is turned by a pressure of 160 lbs. acting at a dis» 
tince of 3 ft from the axis of the screw. Ana, 35,275 lbs. 

Ex, 337. — In the last Example determine q if the screw is not greased. 

Am, 22,007 lbs. 

Ex, 338. — Find the number of turns per foot which the thread of a per- 
fectly smooth screw will make whose power is the same as that of the screw 
described in Ex, 336. Ans, 12} nearly. 

Ex, 339. — If in any screw reckoned perfectly smooth a pressure p were 
required to compress a substance with a pressure q, and if p' were the addi- 
tional pressure required in consequence of the friction between the thread 
and the groove, show that 

"^— ** ^ . very nearly 



sin 2a 

where a is the angle of inclination of the thread of the screw, and fi the co- 
efficient of friction — neither being large. 

Ex, 340. — If the screw described in Ex. 336 has to exert a pressure q, 
find both from first principles and from the formula in the last example the 

value of ~. Ans, (1) 1-885. (2) 1-890. 

Ex, 341. — The diameter of the screw of a vice is 1 in. and the thread 
makes 4 turns to the inch, the whole is of cast iron and the screw is well 
greased ; the handle by which it is turned is 6 in. long and is urged by a 
pressure of 100 lbs. ; the jaws of the vice hold an ungreased piece of 
wrought iron ; find the pressure requisite to extract it. Ans. 2530 lbs. 

82. Friction on the End of Hie Screw. — Let abc be a 
cylinder or pivot, the end of which is urged against a rough 
plane by a pressure Q acting along its axis oc, the cylinder 
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is supposed to be on the point of turning round the axis, 
and is opposed by the friction, 
it is required to determine the 
moment of the frictions witJi 
respect to the axis oc. 

It may be assumed that the 
inequalities of the surfaces wiU 
wear away, and that the pres- 
sure will be equally dis- 
tributed; consequently if p is 
the radius of the pivot (say 

in inches), — 5 will be the pressure per square inch, 

and consequently-^ will be the friction per square inch ; 

hence if we consider a small ring endosed between two 
circles, whose radii op and op are respectively r and 
r + Sr, its area will ultimately equal 2 tt r S r, and the pres- 

2fAQ 

sure on it will equal — 2''''^'^* ^^w the friction at every 

point of this ring acts in a direction perpendicular to the 
radius at that point, and hence the sum of the moments 
of the frictions on this ring with respect to the axis will 

ultimately equal J^r^Br; the same will be true of any 

r 

other ring, and therefore we shall obtfdn the required 
moment if we divide the area into a great number of 
rings, and ascertain the limit of the sum of the moments 
of the frictions on each ring; this can be done as follows : 
Take d£=/> and at right angles to it draw £F=/o, 

perpendicularly to both draw eh=^^^, complete the 

P 
rectangle efgh, and complete the pyramid defgh ; take 

DP=r and pp=Sr, and through p and p draw planes 
parallel to the base inclosing the lamina pes, then it is 
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plain by similar triangles that ps=r and pR=:-^r, con- 

P 
sequently the volume of the lamina is ultimately equal to 



Fio. 101 




p p 



-^ r^^y i. e. the moment of the friction on the ring is 

correctly represented by the volume of the lamina, and 
the same being true of any other lamina, we shall have 
the moment of the whole correctly represented by the 
volume of the pyramid *, i.e. the moment equals ^pxpx 

-^ or moment of friction =f pQfjk. 
P 

Ex, 342. — If the screw rests on a hollow pivot whose internal and 
external radii are respectively p^ and p, show that the moment of the Mo- 
tion round the axis of the screw is given by the formula 

and show from this formula that when px is very nearly equal to p the 
friction is very nearly equal to poft. 

Ex, 343. — In the screw when the friction on the end as weU as the fric- 
tion on the thread is taken into account then 

p«r*?tan(tt-»-A) + |. Lqu 
where o is the radius of the end on which the screw rests. 



* The student who understands the Integral Calculus will perceive that 
the above construction is equivalent to integrating the expression -^ r^dr 
between the limits of rsso and r^p. 
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[Kefemng to Ex. 334 the equation deduced from the principle of moments 
will become 

Ex. 344. — It is required to compress a substance with a force of 
10,000 lbs. ; the screw with which this is done has a diameter of 3 in., and 
its thread makes 1 turn to the inch ; the arm of the lever is 2 ft. long ; 
determine the pressure p that would be required (1) if all frictions were 
neglected, (2) if the friction between the thread and groove were taken into 
account, (3) taking also into account the friction on the end of the screw 
which is 1 in. in radius ; the sur&ces being iron on iron well greased. 

AfUf. (1) 66-3 lbs. (2) 129-6 lbs. (3) 167-6 lbs. 

Ex. 346. — An iron screw 4 in. in diameter communicates motion to a nut, 
the force is appUed at the extremity of a lever 1 ft. long ; the inclination of 
the thread of the screw is 6° ; determine the relation between the pressure 
appUed and the weight raised by the nut, taking into account the frictions 
between the thread and groove, and the end of the screw whose diameter is 
3 in. ; the surfaces are cast iron : (1) when well greased, (2) when ungreased. 
Ans, (!) p=0-0427 Q. (2) p«0-0683 q. 

Ex. 346. — If the angle of the screw were 12°, the diameter of the screw 
and of its end 4 in., and the lever by which it is turned 2 ft. long, the sur- 
faces being of cast iron and ungreased, what weight will a pressure of 1 cwt. 
overcome? Ans, 2730 lbs. 

Ex. 347. — Determine the pressure required in Ex. 344 if the surfaces are 
of ungreased oak. Ans. 606 lbs. 

[The Sbrea may be reckoned parallel between thread and groove; the 
fibres of the screw of course rest endwise on the movable piece.] 

Ex. 348. — Given q the pressure to be produced by the screw, r the radius 
of the mean thread, b the length of the arm, h the distance between two 
turns of the thread, fi the coefficient of friction between the thread and the 
groove, if the friction between the thread and the groove is the only one 
taken into account, show that the pressure to be applied at the end of the 
aim is given by the formula* 

r h -H 2vfir 

B ' 2HT — A/A 

83. The Endless Screiv. — It is not very unusual to make 
a screw work with a toothed wheel ; the arrangement of 
the pieces when this is done will be sufficiently understood 
by an inspection of the annexed diagram ; the screw ab may 

* This is the formula given in General Morin's Aide-MSmaire, p. 309. 
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be mounted in a frame, and be turned by a winch ; the 
Fio. 108 teeth of the wheel (c) work with 

the worm of the screw, on turn- 
ing which the wheel is caused to 
revolve ; as the screw has no for- 
ward motion, it will never go out 
of action with the wheel, and is, on 
that account, termed an endless 
screw. The reader will find in Mr. Willis's Principles of 
Mechanism * a discussion of the form that must be given 
to the teeth in order to secure equable working. When 
the machine is employed, it commonly happens that the 
screw drives the wheel ; sometimes, however, the screw is 
driven by the wheel, as in the case of the fly of a musical 
box. In the former case it is easily shown that if p is the 
pressure at the end of the arm which turns the screw, and 
Q the pressure exerted by the screw on the wheel in a 
direction parallel to the axis, then the relation between P 
and Q is the same as that determined in Ex. 334, 

Ex, 349. — If a pressure p acting on the thread of a screw in a direction 
parallel to its axis is on the point of driving a pressure q acting along a 
tangent to its base, show that 

Q»p tan (a— ^) 
where a is the pitch of the screw at the working point, and ^ the limiting 
angle of resistance between the driving and driven surfaces. 

Ex, 350. — If the action of an endless screw is reciprocal, i. e. if it will act 
whether wheel or worm is driver, show that the pitch of the screw must be 
greater than ^ and less than its complement. 

Ex. 351. — An endless screw consists of a cylinder of cast iron the radius 
of whose base is 3 in. ; the thread makes one turn in 4 in. ; what is the 
greatest extent to which the thread can project if the tooth it drives is of 
cast iron and is ungreased ? Ans, 0*98 in. 

Ex, 352. — In the last example, if the depth of the thread be 1 in. what is 
the least distance between two turns of the thread with which the machine 
can work if the surfaces are greased ? Ans, 2 513 in. 



» Page 160. 
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84. Friction of Guides. — One or two instances of the 
friction of Gruides have been given 
already {Ex. 323-6); the following 
case will still further illustrate the 
subject: — ef is a beam constrained 
to move in a vertical direction by the 
four guides A, b, c, d ; a proj ection gh at 
rightangles to ep works with a tooth or 
cam, K, revolving on a wheel : by the 
action of the cam the beam is lifted 
and then allowed to fall by its own 
weight, thereby serving as a ham- 
mer. In the fundamental case the 
pressures act as in the figure: and 
we treat the beam as a straight line, 
the guides as points, and represent 
AC by a, GH by 6, ho by x.* 

JEjf. 363. — In the above case, show that 

p j a— 2ifi— (a— 2ar) fifi' \ =saw 

Ex. 364. — In the above case if fi'x>b show that the pressures will not 
ixt exactly as shown in the figure, and that 
p(l+/ufi') «w 




* For a fuller discussion of this case, see TraiU de Micanique appliq. aux 
MacUnes, par J. V. Poncelet^ voL i, p. 234 — 288. 
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CHAPTEE VIL 

of the equilibenjm of bodies besting on an a3xe, and 
of the bigiditt of bopes ; wheel and axle, pullet. 

Section L 

85. FundaTnental Condition of Equilibrium in the 
state bordering on motiony of a body capable of revolving 
round an axle. — All the pressures acting on the body can 
Fig. 104 be reduced to a single resultant, to which, 

when the body is at rest, the reaction of 
the bearing must be equal and opposite ; 
let the annexed figure represent the axle 
resting on its bearing ; let r be the re- 
sultant of the pressures acting on the body, 
and let its direction cut the circumference 
of the bearing at the point p ; take o the 
centre of the bearing and join op ; this 
line is the normal to the point of contact; 
the body will therefore be in the state bordering on motion 
when the angle opr equals the limiting angle of resist- 
ance, the motion being about to ensue in the direction 
indicated by the arrow head. This consideration enables 
us to give a very simple construction, which will apply to 
all cases in which the pressures act on the body in parallel 
directions. Take o the centre of the bearing, draw a line 
AO parallel to the directions of the pressures ; if the body 
is about to move in the direction indicated by the arrow 
head, make the angle AOP equal to the limiting angle of 
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resistance, then a line bp paxallel to OA ^'"* *°* 

must be the direction of the resultant 
pressure, since this is the only line 
drawn parallel to oA which will cut the 
circumference in a point P such that 
the angle opr equals the limiting angle 
of resistance ; hence if we measure mo- I 
ments round p, we shall obtain the 
required relation between the pressures, 
the sum of those moments being equal to 
zero by Art 58. Of course if the motion 
is about to ensue in a contrary direction, 
the angle aop must fall on the other side of OA. It will 
be remarked that the radii of the axle and its bearing are 
sensibly equal, so that though in the diagram they are repre- 
sented as different that difference never enters the question. 

86. Friction of Axles. — When the body is in the state 
bordering on motion, the values of the coefficient of friction 
are the same as those given in the last chapter; the 
same is also true in cases of motion where no unguent is 
interposed ; in nearly all cases of motion, however, an axle 
is kept well greased, both to prevent wear and to diminish 
the resistance ; the unguent may be supplied at intervals, 
as in the case of a common cart wheel, or continuously as 
in the case of the wheel of a railway carriage ; as might be 
expected, a continuous supply of unguent is found to be the 
most effective means of diminishing the resistance; the 
following table gives the values of the coefficients of friction, 
and the limiting angle of resistance for the axles and bear- 
ings most commonly used ; the coefficients of friction are 
taken from the experimental determinations of General 
Morin,* from which the limiting angle of resistance has 

* Notions FondaTnentales, p. 309. To avoid ambiguity the mean of some 
of Gen. Morin's results have been taken ; thus, instead of 0-07 to 0*08, the 
above table gives 075. 
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been calculated — ^those cases have been selected in which 
the unguent is most effective in diminishing friction. 

Table XIL 
FRICTION OF AXLES MOVING ON THEIR BEARINGS. 



Axle 

and 

Bearings 


Uisguents 


Renewed at interTaU 


Renewed 
continuously 


tan ^ or sin ^ 


^ 


/Atanf 
or sin ^ 


^ 


Cast Iron on 

Cast Iron 
Wrought Iron 

on Cast 
Wrought Iron 

on Brass 
Wrought Iron 

on Lignum- 

vitae 
Brass on Brass 
Brass on Cast 

Iron 


Oil of olives, tallow, 
hog's lard, soft gom 
Da 

Oil of olives, tallow, 

hog's lard 
Oil, or hog's lard 

Do. 
Oil or tallow 


0-075 (mean) 
0-075 (mean) 
0075 (mean) 
Oil 

0095 (mean) 


4° 17' 
4017/ 

4017/ 
6«>16' 

5<>26' 




3^15' 
3«>15' 
3<» 15' 

2^46' 



Ex. 355. — Let ab (fig. g) be a beam moveable about a wrought iron axle 
which rests on a cast iron bearing, and whose axis passes at right angles 
through the axis of the beam ; ♦ the centre c of the axle is 12 in. from a, 
and 30 in. from the centre of gravity of the beam and axle ; the radios of 
the axle being 3 in., the weight of the whole (i. e. of the beam and axle) is 
400 lbs. ; find the weight which when hung at ▲ will just cause the end A 
to descend. 

Draw the figure to scale ; draw through c the vertical line cd, and make 
the angle dcq equal to the limiting angle of resistance (10° 45') draw the 



* Of course, there are in reality two bearings situated symmetrically with 
reference to the length of the beam, each of which supports half the united 

Fio. 106 




□ 






pressures p and w ; the plan of the machine being shown in the accompany- 
ing figure. 
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yertical line qb cntting ab in n ; then this being the direction of the reac- 
tion the principle of moments giyes na 

Fx An^wxno 

but since nc is very small, it is desirable to construct the axle on a larger 
scale ; this is done in fig. h, from which we obtain en equal to 0*67 in. ; 
hence we find f equal to 1069'8 lbs. ; a result precisely the same as that 
obtained by calculation. 

K AC is represented by jj, cg by q, CQ by p ; and if ^ is the limiting 
angle of resistance between the axle and its bearing, we shall have 
cn=p sin ^, and therefore An «^—p sin ^ and fiQ'^q + p sin <f>, whence 
generally 

F (p— f» sin ^)=w {q + p sin <p) 

In future p will be used to denote the radius of any axle that may be under 
consideration. 

Ex. 356. — In the last Example determine the value of f which will just 
prevent the beam from falling when no unguent is used. Ans. 936*5 lbs. 

Ex. 357. — ^Determine the magnitude and position of the resultant pressure 
in Ex. 355 if we suppose p= 1020 lbs. ; and determine the magnitude of the 
angle its direction makes with the normal to the point of its application. 
Ana. (1) 1420 lbs. (2) cn^^m. (3) CQn«30-l3'-47". 

Ex. 358. — There is a beam of oak ab whose length is 30 ft, depth 2 ft., 
and thickness 1 ft. ; at right angles to its face passes an axle of wrought iron 
the part of which within the beam is 8 in. square, the projecting part on each 
side is 6 in. in diameter and 6 in. long (so that its total length is 2 ft.), its 
axis is situated 10 ft. from the end a, at which end is exerted a pressure of 
6000 lbs., find the pressure at b which will just keep the beam from turning 
and the amount to which that pressure must be increased if it is on the 
point of overcoming the pressure at a ; the axle rests on an oaken bearing 
Trngreased. Ans. (1) 1655 lbs. (2) 1672 lbs. 

Ex. 359. — If a string were wrapped round the grindstone described in 
Example 16, determine the greatest weight that could be tied to the end of 
the string without causing motion, supposing the bearing to be of cast iron 
well greased. Ans. 4*8 lbs. 

Ex. 360. — If F and q are two parallel pressures acting towards contrary 
parts and keeping a body in equilibrium, and if p, the one more remote from 
the axle, is on the point of causing motion, show that 
T (p + p aia <p)—<i {q + p BUKp) 

87. Wheel and AxLe^ PuUeys. — The wheel and axle and 
the pulley sure familiar examples of bodies capable of mov- 
ing round a fixed axle ; they may be sufficiently described 
as follows : 
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Fio. 107 (1) The Whed and Axle.— Let 

AB represent a cylinder of wood 
or some other material called the 
axle, to the end of which is firmly 
fixed a cylinder of a large diameter 
EC called the wheel ; they rest on 
a pair of bearings by means of 
a small cylindrical axis, one end 
of which is n, the geometrical 
axes of all these cylinders being 
coincident ; ropes are wrapped 
round the wheel and axle respectively, to the ends of which 
weights p and Q are attached ; if p is so large as to descend, 
it will do so by turning the machine ; this will wind up q's 
rope, and thereby cause that weight to ascend. It is usual 
to describe the wheel and axle in the above form, in order 
to give definiteness to the calculation ; in practice, how- 
ever, a winch commonly supplies the place of the 
wheel. 

F,o. ,08 (2) The Pulley is simply a thin 

Ml ^ s. cylinder with a groove cut in it*? 

circumference, on which a rope 
can rest : the cylinder is capable 
of turning round an axis, which 
is supported by a piece called a 
block ; this well known machine 
is represented in the accompany- 
'M ' "Sv ing diagram. When several pul- 

leys are combined into a single 
machine, they constitute what is called a system of pulleys ; 
the system most commonly used is called the tackle; 
it consists of two blocks containing pulleys (under these 
circumstances called sheaves) which are either equal 
in number, or else the upper block contains one more 
sheave than the lower; the upper block is fixed, while 



il 



\y 
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Fio. 109 the lower caxries the 

weight; one end of I" 
\ the rope by which 



Fio. no 









y 



V 



y 



y the weight is raised 

is fastened to one of 

the blocks, and passes 

in succession round 

each of the sheaves, 

as represented in 

Fig. 109: but it must 

be added that the 

sheaves in each 

block are commonly 

made equal, and ar- 
ranged one behind 

the other on a com- 
9 mon axis. Another 
m system of pulleys, 
Ul"^ called the Barton, 
is sometimes employed ; it con- 
sists of one fixed and any number of moveable pulleys ; to 
the block containing each moveable pulley is fastened a 
rope, which after passing under the next pulley (thereby 
supporting it) is fastened to a fixed beam. The last of 
these pulleys carries the weight to be raised; the rope 
which carries the first moveable pulley passes over the fixed 
pulley; on shortening this rope the pulleys, and with them 
the weight, are raised ; the arrangement is shown in 
Fig. 110 ; it rarely happens that more than one moveable 
pulley is employed. 

It is to be observed that the rigidity of the cords, i. e. 
their want of perfect flexibility, plays an important part in 
calculations concerning the mechanical power of the wheel 
and axle, and of the pulley ; we will therefore proceed to 
explain the method of taking that resistance into account. 



.a 
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88. Rigidity of Ropes. — Let abo represent a drum or 
pulley, moveable about an axis c, and let a rope abd pass 

over it, to whose ends are 
applied pressures p and Q re- 
spectively, the friction of the 
rope being sufficient to pre- 
vent sliding ; if one of the 
pressures p overcomes the 
other Q, it must be by causing 
the drum to revolve, thereby 
winding on the rope abd ; 
now the portion ab being 
circular, and bd being straight, the rope must be bent at 
the point B, and the rope not being perfectly flexible will 
offer a resistance to being thus bent, and a certain portion 
of the pressure p will be expended in overcoming the re- 
sistance. It is found that this 'rigidity' of the rope can 
be taken account of by supposing q to act along the axis of 
the rope, i. e. at a distance from c equal to ^ of the sum of 
the diameters of the rope and drum, and' then increasing 
Q by a certain pressure ; it is found by experiment that 
this additional pressure consists of a part depending only 
on the rope, and another part proportional to q ; it is also 
found that, when other circumstances are the same, this 
additional pressure is greater as the curvature of the axis 
of the rope is greater, and therefore it can be correctly 
represented by the formula 

A-fBQ 

b 
where A and B are constants to be determined by experi- 
ment, and B is the effective radius of the drum, i. e. half 
the sum of the diameters of rope and drum. 

The principal experiments on the rigidity of ropes are 
due to M. Coulomb,* whose results have been discussed by 

* An abstract of Coulomb's Memoirs is given in Young's Nat. PhiL 
vol. ii p. 171. 
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various writers. M. Morin considers that M. Coulomb's 
experiments are sufficient for the construction of empirical 
formulae only in the cases of new dry ropes and of tarred 
ropes; from a discussion of the experiments* he obtains 
values of a and B which, after reduction, give the following 
values of the above formula : — 

(1) For new dry ropes, the resistance due to rigidity in 
lbs. equals 

— 1 0-062994 + 0-253868 c^ + 0-034910 gj 

(2) For tarred ropes, the resistance due to rigidity in 
lbs. equals 

^ 1 0-222380 + 0-185525 c^ + 0-028917 q| 

where q is estimated in lbs., c is the circumference of the 
rope in inches, and b the eflFective radius of the drum or 
pulley in inches. From these formulae the following table 
has been calculated : — 

Table XIH 
RIGIDITY OF ROPES. 



Badiui of 
Rope 


Circuinf* 
of Rope 


New Dry Ropes 


Tarred Ropes 


A 


B 


A 


B 


0-16 in. 


1- in. 


0-32 


0-034910 


0-41 


0-028917 


0-24 


1-5 


1-43 


• 0078543 


1-44 


0-065068 


0-32 


2 


4-31 


0-139640 


3-86 


0-115668 


0-40 


2-5 


10-31 


0-218183 


8-64 


0-180731 


0-48 


3 


2113 


0-314190 


17-03 


0-260253 


0-66 


3-5 


38-87 


0-427643 


30-56 


0-354233 


0-64 


4 


66-00 


0-508560 


5105 


0-462672 


0-72 


4-5 


105-38 


0-706723 


80-08 


0-585569 


0-80 


6 


160-23 


0-872750 


121-50 


0-722925 



Rule. — Multiply b by q in lbs., add the product to a, 
divide this sum by the effective radius of the drum or 
pulley in inches, the quotient is the resistance in lbs. 



* Notions Fondamentales, pp. 316-332. 
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If the resistance added to q gives q', the relation between 
p and Q will be the same as that which obtains between p 
and q' acting by means of a perfectly flexible rope on a 
drum or pulley whose radius equals the efiective radius. 

It is to be remarked, that the resistance due to rigidity 
is only called into play when the rope is wound on to a 
drum ; there is no resistance when the rope is wound off. 

For example: — If the diameter of a pulley is 11 in. and 
a new dry rope 3 in. in circumference is used to lift a 
weight of 500 lbs., we have the effective radius of pulley 
5*98 or 6 in., and hence 

A + BQ _ 2M34-0'31419x500 _ ^^ j^^ 



so that we may consider that a weight of 530 lbs. has to be 
raised by means of a perfectly flexible string over a pulley 
6 in. in radius. 

Ex» 361. — ^To detennine the relation between F and a in the case of 



Fio. 112 



the wheel and axle. 

In the annexed figure, let CA, the 
radins of the wheel, be represented 
by^; CB, the radins of the axle, 
hy q; en, the radius of the axis, 
by p ; the power p and the weight 
Q act vertically at ▲ and b, and the 
weight of the machine, w, acta 
vertically through c. If f is on 
the point of preponderating over 
Of make wen equal to ^ (the 
limiting angle of resistance be- 
tween the axis and the bearing), 
then the reaction of the bearing 
will act vertically upward through 
D ; and if its direction ents the 
line AB in n, we have from the principle of moments 

p. nA«Q. «B + w . «c 
but nc^p sin ^, therefore, njL=p—p sin ^, and nsaa^ + p sin ^; also if we 
take into account the rigidity of the rope, the eflPective value of q is 

A + BQ 

Q+— 
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Hence the required relation between f and q is 

p (i>-p Bin ^)=.(q+ — — ) (q + p gin 4>) + Wf) sin <p 

If no account is taken of the rigidity of the rope the relation between p 
and Q will be 

p (^— /) sin ^)«Q (gr + p sin <p) + wp sin <p 

Ex. 362. — ^A wheel and axle weighs 1 cwt., the radius of the wheel is 
2 ft., of the axle 6 in., the radius of the axis is 1 in., it is of wrought iron, 
and rests in a bearing of cast iron well greased : if q equals 1000 lbs. find 
the magnitude of p (I) when it will just support (2) when it is on the point 
of raising q — the rope being considered perfectly flexible. 

Ans. (1) 244-2 lbs. (2) 2557 lbs. 

Ex. 363. — In the last example, if q is supported by a new dry rope 3 in. 
in circumference, determine the value of p when on the point of raising q. 

Ans. 291 lbs. 

[The increase of the radius of the axle due to the thickness of the rope 
must not be oyerlooked.] 

Ex. 364. — If p and q are two parallel pressures and p is on the point of 
drawing up q over a pulley whose effective radius is r, and weight w, show 
that 

p (/•— p sin <p)=Q (r + p sin ^) + w p sin ^ 

where the positive sign is used if p and q act downward, and the negative 
sign if they act upward ; and that when the rigidity of the rope is taken into 
account the formula becomes 

p(r-psin<^) =» Q n + - J (r + p sin <^)+ -(r + p sin 4>) + w p sin <^ 

[The proof of the above formulsB exactly resembles that given in Ex, 361, 
except that ca and cb are equal.] 

89. Remark — It appears from the formula of Ex. 364 
that the part of p expended on the friction caused by the 
weight of the pulley is small, since it is represented by 
Wp sin <j>9 in which w is commonly small compared with 
P and Q, and p. sin ^ is always small compared with r ; now 
if we omit the last term the formula will be the same 
whether p and Q act vertically upward or vertically down- 
ward, and can be written : 

p = aQf 6 
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where a and 6 are written instead of the complicated 
expressions, 

B\ r + p sin <^ ai.^^ r+p sin 



a = fl + ?V — 
\ r J r — 



p sin ^ 



r r — p sin <^ 



In the following questions a and h will have these 
values, and it will be understood in every question relating 
to combinations of pulleys that the effect of the weight on 
the friction of the axle is neglected ; it must also be re- 
membered that this is not the same thing as neglecting 
the weight entirely. 



Ex. 365. — ^A pulley 6 in. in radius has an axle 1 in. in radius of wrought 
iron turning on an ungreased bearing of cast iron, a weight q attached to a 
rope 3 in. in circumference is on the point of being raised over the pulley by 
a weight p attached to the other end of the rope : show that 

p=M117q+3-4 

Ex, 366. If p is on the point of lifting q by means of a Barton consist- 

Pjq^ JJ3 ing of one fixed and one moveable pulley, as 



/ 



KM 



M J 



F shown in the annexed figure, determine the re- 
lation between p and o. 



\ 



i< 



[Let Ti and Tg represent the tensions on the 
portions of the rope against which they are 
written ; then since the rope is the same and the 
pulleys like one another, we shall have : — since p 
is on the point of overcoming t^, and Ti on the 
point of overcoming Tg, and both Tj and t^ to- 
gether lift Q 

p =aTi + 6 

Ti = OTg + h 
Q » Ti + Ta 
Therefore (1 + a) p = a^'Q + (1 + 2a) 5.] 

Ex, 367. — If the pulleys and ropes are of the 
kind specified in Ex. 365, and if the whole weight 
lifted is 1000 lbs., determine p, also determine 
p supposing that aU passive resistances are neg- 
lected. Ans. (1) 690 lbs. (2) 600 lbs. 

[The weight of 1000 lbs., of course, includes 
the weight of the lower block.] 
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Ex. 368. — ^If Q is raised by means of a block and tackle each containing 
a single sheave, show that the same relation exists between f and q as that 
given in Ex. 366. 

Ex. 369. — ^If F is on the point of raising q by means of a block and tackle 
containing in all ra eqnal sheaves — the parts of the rope being all parallel ; 
find the relation between f and o. 

[See Fig. 109. If ^i, t^, /g, . . . /« are the tensions on the successive por- 
tions of the rope, we shall have 

F ^at^ + b 



and .^ + ^a + ^s+«" + ^n-0 

whence, eliminating ^i, t^, ^3, .... /m '^^ obtain 



F«Q 



g* (g— 1) nba* 



g»-.l 



o«-l a-l^ 



I 



V 



s 
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Ex. 370. — Show from the formula in the last example, and also from first 
principles, that when the passive resistances are neglected mf^q. 

Ex. 371. — There is a block and tackle consisting of 6 sheaves each 3 in. 
in radius, whose axles are \ in. in radius and are of wrought iron turning on 
cast iron ; the rope used is untarred and is 4 in. in circumference, the total 
weight raised (i.e. the mass and lower block) is 1000 lbs. ; find the pressure 
required, (1) taking into account the passive resistances, (2) neglecting them. 

Am, (1)390 lbs. (2) 133 lbs. 
r»Q- "^ Ex. 372.— When the pulleys are 

\ \ arranged as in the annexed dia- 

gram (Fig. 114) show that the rela- \ 
tion between p and q is given by 
the following formula 
p (l + g + agi) = a'giQ+6 (l + a + 

2aai) + aii (!+<*) 
where a, 5, refer to the smaller pul- 
leys and ffli, Jj to the large pulley. 

Ex, 373. — If a pair of similar 
puUeys are arranged as shown in the 
annexed diagram (Fig. 116), where 



y 



) 



A and B represent immoveable beams, \ 
show that 




I 



aw 
■g+1"'" *~gTT 



where w is the weight of the moveable puUey. 
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Ex. 374. — In the last example suppose each pulley to be similar to that 
described in Ex. 371, and the moreable pulley with its block to weigh 50 lbs. ; 
the rope being dry and 4 in. in circumference, find the pressure required to 
raise a weight q of 1000 lbs. and determine the corresponding yalue of p 
when the pasmye resistances are neglected. Ans, (1) 658 lbs. (2) 475 lbs. 

J'W' H6 Ex. 376.— If two equal pulleys are employed to raise a 



z 



(0) 



J weight Q in the manner indicated in Fig. 116, show that 
(2a + 1) p«a*Q + b{2a+ l)—atD 

and determine p when q weighs 1000 lbs., the pulleys and 
ropes being the same as in Ex. 374 ; and when passive re- 
sistances are neglected. Ans. (1) 432 lbs. (2) 317 lbs. 

Ex. 376. — In the case of a tackle with three equal sheaves 
show that the pressure p which will just support a weight q 
is given by the formula 

_(a-^Q U _6_ 

and show that when the passive resistances are neglected 
equation reduces to 3p=q. 



90. The Capstan. — This machine in one of its com- 
monest forms consists of a cylindrical mass of wood, cd, 
along the axis of which is cut a cylindrical aperture, 

which receives an axis 
AB (commonly of 
I metal) on the top of 
which it rests ; in the 
uppor part of the cap- 
-j — r Stan holes are cut, 

J \ into which are in- 

! \d 
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sorted arms, such as 
EF, by means of which 

the capstan is turned, thereby winding up the rope GH 

which carries the weight, 

Ex. 377. — In a capstan turned by two equal parallel pressures p acting 
towards opposite part-s at equal distances a from the geometrical «-Tifl of the 
figure, are on the point of overcoming a pressure q ; let 5 be the radius of 
the cylinder round which the rope is wrapped, r the radius of the metal axle, 
Ml the coefficient of friction between the top of the axle and the capstan, 
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and /t or tan ^ that between the side of the axle and the oapetan, show that 
when the Motion on the top of the axle is neglected 

2pa=(5 + r8in«)(Q+^L:^) 



and when the friction on the top of the axle is taken into account 
2 pa-(6 + r sin 4») (Q+i±5?) + |r/iiW 



where w is the weight of the capstan. 

91. Equilibrium of Two Pressures acting in given 
directions on a body capable of turning round an axle. 
—Let p and q be the pressures whose directions intersect in 
A, and let p be on the point fw. iis 

of preponderance ; let o be 
the centre and p the radius 
of the axle, and <}> the limit- 
ing angle of resistance be- 
tween the ajle and the 
bearing; with centre o, and 
radius p sin <f> describe a 
circle ; and within the angle 
OAP draw the line AM touch- 
ing that circle (Eucl. 17-3), 
join MO, then the angle amo equals ^, and if p and Q 
are such that their resultant acts along am, p will be on 
the point of preponderating over q, i. e. P will be on the 
point making the body turn round its axle. 

Draw OH, OK at right angles to ap and aq respectively, 
join HK, denote oh by p, ok by q, hk by l, pao by a, qao 
by j8, and mag by 6. 

Ex. 378. — ^In the above case show that 

p (p cos e—p sin ^ cos o)=q {q cos + p sin ^ cos 0) 

Ex, 379. — Show that the following formula gives a close approximation 
to the relation between p and q when p is very much greater than p sin 4> 

Lp sin <t>. 

Ex. 380. — ^A weight q hangs from the end of a rope, which after passing 
over a pulley (whose weight is neglected) take a horizontal direction, it is 
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now supported by n equal pulleys, placed at equal distances apart ; show 
that the pressure p applied to the end of the rope, which is on the point of 
lifting Q, is given approximately by the formula 

A + BQ>, r ^2 + p sin * , ^^ wai^ 

^ rvl—p sin ^ ^ 

where r, p, (f> belong to the first pulley, r*, p', ^ to the remaining n pulleys, 
w is the weight of one of the n puUeys and to the weight of the rope which 
rests upon them. 

92. The Two-Wheeled Carriage. — In this case we may 
consider that the weight of the carriage is equally dis- 
FiQ. 119 tributed upon each wheel. 

Now it will be observed that 
at each instant the wheel is 
lifted over a small obstacle 
A ; then if is the centre 
of the axle, and b the point 
of contact with the road, the 
angle aob must have a cer- 
tain magnitude, which we 
will denote by the letter 7. 
We will also denote the in- 
clination of the road by a, 
and the angle between the direction of the traction and 
the road by fi. Then the pressures concerned are, the trac- 
tion T, the weight w, and the reaction K, of the point A, 
which, when T is on the point of moving w, must cut the 
circumference of the axle in a point d, such that odr=^; 
then if we denote the angle oar by 0, the relation between T 
and w will be easily obtained by the triangle of pressures, 

Ex. 381. — ^When the wheel as above explained is on the point of moving, 
show that 

^^^^n_(o+r+«) 
cos(iB_7-e)* 

Ex. 382. — If A is the length of the arc ab, r and p the radii of the wheel 
and axle respectively, and if the road and the direction of traction are hori- 
zontal, show that 

rT«iw (a + p ^) very nearly. 
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Bmarh — ^It appears from the experiments of General Morin that the 
traction is sensibly proportional to the weight directly and the radius of the 
wheel inversely, when the roads are paved or hard macadamised, and both 
the road and direction of traction are horizontal ; * consequently it appears 
that for snch roads, under the circumstances assigned in £r. 382, the traction, 

as found by experiment^ equals — , where A; is a constant quantity; but 

T 

from the example it appears that ^»A. + p^, and hence the length of the arc 
A must be very nearly the same for the same road whatever be the radius 
of the wheeL 



* Horin, NoHona Fondamentales, p. 353. The account of the carriage 
wheel given in the text is taken from Mr. Mosele/s Mechanical Princtpl€$ 
of Engineering, pp. 395, 6, 7. The general results of M. Morin's experi- 
ments will be found in the Appendix to Mr. Mosele/s work. The reader 
will find a great deal of condensed information on the subject of carriage 
wheels in Dr. Young's Naturai FhUosophy^ Lecture 18. 
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CHAPTER VIIL 



THE STABILITT OF WALLS. 



The general principles which regulate the relations that 
exist between the dimensions of a wall and the pressure 
on its summit which it can sustain have been already dis- 
cussed (Art. 42, 43); in the present chapter we shall extend 
the application of the same principles to a few other cases. 
Several questions intimately connected with the subject of 
the present chapter are not discussed, as being too diflScult 
for a purely elementary work — such are the conditions of 
the equilibrium of arches, vaults, domes, the more compli- 
cated forms of roofs, &c. 

93. The Line of Resistance, — Let ablm represent any 
structure divided into horizontal courses by the lines cd, 
EF, GH • • • . and let it be subjected 
to the action of any pressure P 
along the line pa ; produce pa to 
meet on in a^ ; if the mass abcd 
were without weight the pressure 
on CD would act on the point a' ; 
but the total pressure on cd is 
the resultant (Kj) of p and the 
weight of ABCD ; the direction of 
this resultant must cut cd at some 
determinate point between a' and 
D, say at 6, and let the direction 
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of B| be 66' ; now the total pres- 
sure on EF will be the resultant 
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(Rj) of Ep and the weight of cbfe, which will cut EP at a 
determinate point c, between 6' and t; in the same 
manner, the pressure on the joint oh will act through a 
deterniinate point d, and on lm through a point e. Now 
if we join the points a, 6, c, d . . • we shall obtain a poly- 
gonal line which cuts each joint in the point through 
which passes the direction of the resultant pressure on 
that joint ; if now we suppose the number of joints to be 
indefinitely great, the polygonal line will become a curved 
line, which is then called the line of resistance. It will be 
remarked that the directions of the resultants do not com- 
monly coincide with the sides of the polygon a6, 6c, 

and therefore the line of resistance determines only the 
point at which the pressure on eaxsh joint acts, not the 
direction of the pressure at that point. 

The line of resistance can be determined without much 
difficulty in a large number of cases : when this has been 
done, the condition of equilibrium — so far as the tendency 
of the structure to turn round any of its joints is concerned 
— is that this line cuts each joint at a. point within the 
structure ; and, of course, the stability of a structure about 
^^y joint will be greater or less according as the intersec- 
tion of the line of resistance with the joint is at a greater 
or less distance within the surface to which it is nearest. 

It is plain that since the resultant of the pressures that 
act on a wall passes through the point of intersection of the 
line of resistance with its base, the algebraical sum of the 
moments of the pressures acting on the wall taken with 
respect to that point must equal zero. It may also be re- 
marked that, in the case of most walls of ordinary shapes, 
the line of resistance continually approaches the extrados 
or outward surface ; and hence, if the wall possesses a cer- 
tain degree of stability with reference to its lowest joint, it 
will possess a greater degree of stability with reference to 
any higher joint ; most of the following questions can, 

X 2 
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accordingly, be solved without the actual determination of 
the line of resistance. 

Ex. 383. — A wall of Pdrtland stone 30 ft. high and 2 ft. thick has to 
Fio. I'il y fiuatain on each foot of its length a thrust 
J^ equal to the weight of 3 cubic feet of stone 
'' ^ acting in a direction inclined to the vertical 
at an angle of 45°. Find the point of a bracket 
to which this pressure must be applied that 
the line of resistance may cut the base 6 in, 
within the extrados. 

[Let the annexed figure represent a section 
of the wall ; let the pressure act along the 
line XN, and let ax equal x\ take bq equal 
to 6 inches ; .then the condition of equilibrixmi 
is that the moments of the pressure and of the 
weight of the wall round q be equal. Draw 
iur perpendicular to xn; it can be easily 
shown that 

QK»AC cos AXN — QC sin AX2T— AX siu AXlf 

28-5 -J? 




1. e. QN= 
Whence we obtain 



V2 



28-5_^ x3=60xj 



V2 



>= 14-36 ft. 



It may be remarked that the determination of a perpendicular resembling 
ON occurs in many of the following questions. It may also be added that 
it is sometimes convenient to resolve the pressure into its horizontal and 
vertical components at x and obtain the moment of each.] 

Ex. 384. — ^Determine the point of application of the pressure in the last 
article if the Une of resistance cuts the base 3 in. within the extrados. 

Ans, 7-04 ft. 

Ex, 385. — ^A roof whose average weight is 20 lbs. per square foot, is 40 ft. 
in span and has a pitch of 30^ ; the walls of the building are of brickwork, 
and are 50 ft. high and 2 ft. thick ; they are supported by triangular but- 
tresses reaching to the top of the waU ; the buttresses are 2 ft. wide, and 
20 ft. apart from centre to centre. Determine their thickness at the bottom 
that the line of resistance may fall 6 in. within their extrados : determine 
also the answer that results from neglecting the weight of the buttress. 

Am. (1) 11675 ft. (2) l-1754ft. 
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JEr. 386. — A roof weighing 20 lbs. per square foot has a pitch of 60® ; the 
distance between the walls that support it is 30 ft. ; they are of Portland stone 
and are 2| ft thick ; the pressure of the roof being received on the inner 
edge of the summit^ what is the extreme height to which the walls can be 
built ? Ans, The wall can be earned to any height whatever. 

Ex, 387. — ^If the weight of each square foot of a roof is 15 lbs., its pitch 
22|°, and the length of the rafters 30 ft.^ determine ; (1) the thrust along the 
rafters, supposing them to be 4 ft. apart ; (2) the strain upon the tie-beam 
if one is introduced; (3) the magnitude and direction of the pressure on 
each foot of the length of the wall-plate,* if there is no tie-beam ; (4) the 
thickness of the wall, which is of brickwork and 20 ft high, when the line of 
resistance cuts the base 2 in. within the extrados, the pressure of the roof 
being received on the inner edge of the summit ; (6) the distance from the 
axis of the wall at which the pressure of the roof must act if the line of ' 
resistance cuts the base of the wall 3 in. within the extrados. 

Ans. (1) 2352 lbs. (2) 2173 lbs. (3) 705 lbs. at an angle of 50^ 21' 20" 
to the vertical. (4) 3 ft (5) 27 ft. 

Ex, 388. — If w is the weight supported by each rafter of an isosceles roof 



whose pitch is a; show that the thrust on each rafter is 
on the tie ■ 



2 sin a 



- and the strain 



2tan< 



Fig. 122 



94. The Pressure produced against a Wall by Water. — 
The following construction can be very easily proved from 
the principles of hydrosta- 
tics. Let AB represent a 
section of the wall made 
by a vertical plane, cd 
the sifrface of the water ; 
draw the vertical line bej 
draw BF, at right angles 
to AB and equal to be; 
join cf; then the pres- 
sure on any length of the 
wall will equal the weight 
of a prism of water whose base is cbf and height the 
length of the wall ; or, in other words, the pressure on each 

* The wall-plate is the beam on which the feet of the rafters rest : its 
office is to distribute the pressure along the walL * 
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foot of the length of the wall will be the weight of as many 
cubic feet of water as the triangle bcf contains square 
feet ; this pressure will act perpendicularly to the face of 
the wall through a point p, where bp=^ bc. 

Ex. 889. — There is a wall supporting the pressure of water against its 
vertical face ; determine the pressure produced by the water on each foot of 
its length when 20 ft. of its height are covered. Am, 12500 lbs. 

Ex. 390. — In the last case determine the pressure on the lower 10 ft of 
the wall Ans. 9375 lbs. 

Ex. 391. — An embankment of brickwork has a section whose form is a 
right-angled triangle abc ; the base bc is 6 ft. long ; the height ab is 14it. ; 
will the embankment be overthrown when the water reaches to the top, if ab 
is the face which receives the pressure ? 

Arts. Yes — ^the excess of the moment of pressure of water is 9767. 
Ex. 392. — In the last case will the embankment be overthrown if AC 
is the face which receives the pressure ? 

Ans, Yes — excess of moment of weight of water 8675. 
Ex. 393. — ^In Ex. 391 what horizontal pressure applied at a would keep 
the embankment steady ? Ans. 698 lbs. 

Ex. 394. — Ti the section of a river wall of brickwork has the form shown in 
Fig. 123 "^^ accompanying diagram, in idiich ab » 5ft., nc = 15ft., 

^ and bc equals 50 ft ; bc being vertical, and the angles 
B and c right angles, find the height to which the water 
must rise against bc to overturn it 

Ans. 37-2 ft 
Ex. 395. — ^If in the last example the dimensions were 
BO equal to 80 ft, ab equal to 3 ft., and dc equal to 
10 ft, would the wall be overthrown if the water rose to 
the summit ? An^. Yes. 

Ex. 396. — ^There is a cofferdam sustaining a pressure 
c of 26 ft. of water, supported by props 20 ft. long, 20 ft. 
apart, one end of each is placed frds below the surface 
of the water and the other end oti the ground ; determine the thrust on eadi 
prop. Ans. 468800 lbs. 

Ex. 397. — If the section of an embankment of brickwork were of the 
form shown in fig. 123, and the dimensions were ab equal to 4 ft, dc equal 
to 12 ft, and bc equal to 24 ft., would it support the water when it rises to 
the top and presses on the face ad ? 

Ans. Yes — excess of moment of weight of wall 5184. 
Ex. 398. — If the coefficient of friction between the courses of brickwork in 
the last example be 0*75, will the wall slide on its lowest section? 

• Ans. No — defect of horizontal pressure 2628 lbs. 
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Ex, 899.— In Ex. 396 what Tertic&l pressure must by some mesas be sup- 
plied that equilibrium may be possible ? Ans, 203100 lbs. 

Ex, 400. — There is a rirer waU of Aberdeen granite 16 ft high and 
having a rectangular section ; the water comes to the distance of one foot 
from the top of the wall ; find its thickness when the line of resistance cuts 
the base 6 in. within the extrados. Ans. 6*34 ft. 

Sfe. 401.— In the last example if the wall had a section of the form shown 
fig. 123, where ab is 1 ft long, the yertical ftioe of the wall being towards 
the water ; determine the width at the bottom when the line of resistance cuts 
the base 6 in. within the extrados. If the walls in this example and the 
last are 200 ft long, determine the solid contents of each. 

Ans. (1) 6-86 ft. (2) 10290 and 16020 cub. ft. 

Ex. 402. — ^In each of the last examples determine the distance from the 
extrados of the point at which the line of resistance cuts a horizontal joint 
8 ft below the sur£ace of the water. Ans. (1) 1*98 ft. (2) 1*75 ft 

[The point will, of course, be that round which the moment of the weight 
of the incumbent portion of the wall equals the moment of the pressure of 
the water on the eight feet] 

Ex. 403. — A riyer wall whose section is a right-angled triangle just sup« 
ports the pressure of water when its sur&ce is on a level with the top of the 
wall; show that the thickness of the base 



-^height X /_ 



if the hypothenuse of the triangle is turned towards the water; but when 
the perpendicular is turned towards the water the thickness of the waU 

=height X / ^ 

where w is the weight of a cubic foot of water, and Wi that of a cubic foot 
of the material of the wall. And show from hence that in the former case 
the thickness of the base is less or greater than in the latter according as 
the specific gravity of the wall is greater or less than 2. 

JEr. 404. — A wall of brickwork is to be built round a reservoir 20 ft 
deep ; its slope is inward ; it is one foot thick at top ; what must be its thick- 
ness at the bottom, that, when the reservoir is foil, the line of resistance may 
cut the base 6 in. within the extrados? Ans. 1074 ft 

Ex. 405.^The wall of a reservoir full to the brim is of brickwork and is 
20 ft high and 2 ft. thick ; it is supported by props at intervals of 6 ft. ; the 
length of each is 20 ft, and its inclination to the horizon 30° : determine the 
thrust on each prop : — its weight being neglected. Ans. 54632 lbs. 

Ex. 406.— In the last example determine the thickness of the wall that 
would just support the pressure of the water if the props were removed : if 
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the wall stand on its lowest section without the aid of cement^ what must 
be the coefficient of friction between the sni&ces ? 

^n*. (1)8-6 ft. (2)0-65. 

Ex, 407— A cofferdmn sustains the pressure of 26 ft. of water, and is 

supported at intervals of 10 ft. by props 
DB and cf; given that bc and bd are 
respectively 4 ft. and 18 ft. and thaj db 
and CF are respectively 80 ft. and 18ft.; 
find the thrust on each prop. And what 
must be the weight of the struts, and of 
the cofferdam, that the whole be not over- 
thrown? The thickness of the cofferdam, 
and the adhesion at b, are to be neg- 
lected. 
Ans. (1) Thrust on db=88020 lbs.; 
on BC » 144400 lbs. (2) 84900 Ibs^ 




95. The Pressure of Earth. — ^Let ab represent a section 
of a wall supporting earth, whose surface is AC, it is re- 
FiG. 125 quired to determine the pressure produced 

on AB by the earth. Now it must be 
remembered that two extreme oases may 
come under consideration : the first arises 
when the earth is thoroughly penetrated 
with water, in which case the pressure is 
the same as would result from hydrostatic 
pressure ; the second arises when the co- 
hesion of the earth is so considerable that 
it would stand with its face vertical even if the wall were 
removed. Dismissing these two extreme cases, let us sup- 
pose the wall AB removed, the following result will then 
ensue: the earth being friable will weather and break 
away until its surface has taken a slope bc, inclined to the 
horizon at an angle equal to the limiting angle of resist- 
ance ; when reduced to this state it will have no further 
tendency to break away, and, unless washed down by rain, 
or removed by some other extrinsic cause, will remain 
permanently at rest at that slope, which is therefore called 
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its natural slope. Hence, in the case we are considering, 
the wall is required to give a certain degree of support to 
the wedge of earth abc ; this wedge is generally supported 
in some degree by the cohesion of it« -parts with each 
other and with the earth below bc, so that the wall will 
be sufficiently strong if it will support the earth, on the sup- 
position that the cohesion is quite destroyed, unless (wtich 
is not contemplated) the earth should be saturated with 
water. The angle of the natural slope of fine dry sand is 
about 35"*; of dry loose shingle about 40°; of common 
earth, pulverised and dry, about 45°.* 

Proposition 20. 

If w is the weight of a cubic foot of earth, and ^ its 
natural slope, the pressure produced on the vertical face 
of a retaining wall by earth which does not rise above its 
mmmity and which has a horizontal surface, is the same 
as that produced by a fluid the weight of a cubic foot of 

which is w tan* f- — *]• 

Let AB be the section of the wall, bag of the earth ; take 
any portion ax equal to x of the wall, and suppose its 
length to be 1 foot ; draw xt, making fiq. ise 

an angle with the horizon greater 
than ^ ; then the weight w of the 
wedge AXY equals ^ w x^ cotan 0, 
and acts vertically through a point 
P where xp=^ xt, and is supported 
by the reaction Rj of xy and by the 
reaction r of the wall: the latter 
reaction is equal and opposite to 
the pressure produced by the earth on the wall, and its 

* See Mr. Moseley*s Mechanical Principles of Enginemng^ p. 441. 
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direction is perpendicular to ax ; also^ since the swcSace xr 
will not exert a greater pressure than is just necessary to 
support AXT, the direction 'of Bj must be inclined to the 
normal to xr at an angle equal to ^ ; also^ the directions 
of B and B| must pass through the point p, in which w's 
direction cuts XT, so that NX will equal -I- of ax ; moreover, 

B : w :: sin BjPW : sin BiPB :: sin (^— <^) * cos ^— ^) 
.-. B=w tan (^— ^)=i w a? cotan tan {6—^) 

Now according as has diflFerent values b will have diflFe- 
rent values, and if we determine the value of 6 for which 
B is greatest, the wall cannot be called on to supply a 
greater reaction, and this must therefore equal the pressure 
which AX actually sustains. But 

cotgtan(g^»)=: ^^^^^^^ «^-<^) ^Bin (2 <?-<^)-sin ^ 






2 sin <l> 



sin (2^—^) + sin if> 
which is manifestly greatest when the fractional part of the 
expression is least, i. e. when 2^—^ equals ~, so that the 

required value of ^ is j + ^, and, therefore, the required 

value of the pressure is 

i«;a.» cotang + *)taug -|)=x ^ «=« tan« g-|) 

acting through a point N which is below A by a distance 
equal to f a; ; but this is the same as the pressure that 
would be produced by a fluid each cubic foot of which 

weighs w tan« (j^-^-tX Therefore &c. Q. E. J>. 

Ex, 408. — ^A mass of earth the specific gravity of which is 1*7, whose 
surface is horizontal, presses against a rey^tement wall whose top is on 
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the level of the gronnd and heigU 20 ft, the natural slope of the eaith 
being i5° ; determine the preontre of the earth on each foot of the length 
ofthewalL ^n«. 36461U. 

Ex. 409.— If the wall in the last example is of brickwork and has a rect- 
angular section, determine its thickness to enable it to sustain the pressure 
of the earth. Am. 4*66 ft. 

Ex, 410. — ^The vertical face of a revfetement wall of brickwork sustains 
the pressure of 20 ft. of earth, the surface of which is horizontal and 2 ft 
below the summit of the wall ; the thickness of the wall at top is 1 ft. : 
what must be its thickness at bottom if it just sustains the earth ; the spe- 
cific gravity of the earth being 2 and its natural slope 45*^ ? Also deter- 
mine the thickness that would enable the wall to sustain the pressure if the 
earth were thoroughly permeated with water-* 

Ans, (1)6-47 ft. (2) 9-6 ft. 

Ex. 411. — ^If a pressure p is applied against a wall supported on the op- 
posite side by earth with its surface horizontal ; show that when p is on the 
point of causing the earth to yield, the resistance of the earth is the same 
as that of a fluid the weight of a cubic foot of which equals (weight of cubic 

foot of earth) x tan« (-+ |). 

[The reasoning in this case is step by step the same as that given in 
Prop. 20, except that now the wedge of earth is on the point of being forced 
ttp, so that the direction of Bj wiU be on the other side of the perpendicular 

to XT.] 

Ex. 412. — The wall of a reservoir of brickwork is 4 fL thick and 16 ft. 
above the surface of the ground ; the foundations are 15 ft. deep ; the 
natural slope of the earth is 46° and it weighs 100 lbs. per cubic foot; 



* It is common for rev^tement walls to 
sustain a surcharge of earth, as shown in 
the accompanying diagram ; an investiga- 
tion of the pressure in this case will be 
found in Mr. Moseley's Mechanical Prin- 
ciples of Engineerinff, p. 453. The follow- 
ing practicid formula (Morin, Aidc-M^ 
nmre^ p. 417) gives the thickness (x) of a 
rectangular wall for a given height (h) of 
the revStement (qm) and a rarchai^e (fq) 
whose height is k, viz. 

««0-866(h + *) /^ .tan(l-|) 

« being the weight of a cubic foot of earth, 
and Wi that of a cubic foot of masonry. 



Fm. 137 
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when the reservoir is fall (so that the water presses i^ainst the whole 
30 ft. of wall), will the wall stand, supposing the adhesion of the cement 
perfect ? 
Ant, Yes^ezcess of the moment of the greatest pressure that could sup- 
port the wall oyer that of the pressure of tiie water 73480. 

*£r. 413. — If ABC is a section of a rectangular waU, p the pressure applied 
to every foot of its length at A, the inner edge of its summit ; determine 
the equation to the line of resistance. 

[Take any horizontal section of the wall mn ; let AN=d?, BC—a, then the 

Fio. 128 weight w of AKM»ajr«;, where to is the weight 

V of a cubic foot of the wall ; now if the direction 

Xy/^ of the resultant cuts xn in b, this will be a 

point in the line of resistance, and if BN=y we 

are to determine a relation between x and y. 

The relation in question can easiily be shown to be 



y 



B 



awx ( y — rt 1 *"^ (^ ^^ *""y *^^ *) 



y 



where a is the inclination of f^s direction to the 
vertical.] 

•jEIr. 414. — In the last example show tibat the 
curve is a hyperbola and determine its asymptotes ; 
and show that if the thickness of the wall equals 
2 p sin a it may be carried to any height whatever with safety. 
w 

*Ex, 416. — If the wall in Ex, 413 has to support the pressure of earth or 
water reaching to the top of the wall ; show that the line of resistance is a 
parabola with its axis horizontal, and show that in the latter case its 
focus in the summit of the wall at a distance &om the intrados equal to 

~( I + — ] , where to is the weight of a cubic foot of masonry and Wi of 
water. 

*Ex, 416. — ^If ABCD is the section of a reservoir wall the vertical face of 
which (bc) is towards the water ; the width of the top of the wall (ab) is 
a ; the slope of ad is 9» and s is the specific gravity of the wall ; show that 
when the wat«r reaches to the top of the waU the equation to the line of 
resistance is 

X* (1 +tan*e)— 3xy tian« + 3artan6— 6ay + 3fl*«0 

8 

*Ex, 417. — Show that if the wall in the last example stand, whatever 
be the depth of the water whose pressure it sustains, then tan $ must 

be> -- ■ 
V2s 
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*Ex. 418. — ^Detennine the equation to the line of resistance in a river wall 
of Aberdeen granite the thickness of which is 4 ft, and which sustains the 
pressure of water whose surfSoce is on the level of the top of the waU. 

^««.a«-63(y-2). 

*Ex. 419. —Determine from the equation in the last example the height of 
the wall when the line of resistance intersects the base at a distance of 4 in. 
within the eztrados. Ans. 10*2 ft. 
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CHAPTER IX. 

ON THE DEFLECTION AND BUPTURE OF BEAMS BT 
TBANSYBBSE STRAIN.* 

96. Notations—The cases of deflection that we shall in 
the first place consider will be those of beams with a 
rectangular section; the following is the notation em- 
ployed: a denotes the natural length of the beam, b its 
depth, and c its breadth, L e. in a direction perpendicular 
to the plane of the paper ; these measurements are supposed 
to be taken in inches, since the values of the modulus of 
elasticity b, given in Table III. p. 11, are referred to a 
square inch of 8ection.t 

97. Neutral Surface and Neutral Line of a Beam. — 
If we consider a long beam of wood ad supported at its 

p,Q ,2g two ends, the effect 

of its weight will 
be to bend it into 
such a shape as that 
shown in the figure ; 
it is evident that 
the under surface 
CD will suffer extension, and the upper surface ab com- 

* Thie chapter cannot be read with advantage by any student who has 
not some acquaintance with the Integral Calculus. 

t The term modulus of elasticity was introduced by Dr. Young, to whom 
is due the first correct investigations of the flexure of beams ; his views are 
to be found in his Lectures, voL ii. p. 46, &c. — He denotes the modulus by 
the letter m, which is equivalent to b6c of the text : the reader will find the 
question fully discussed in Mr. Mosele/s Mechanics of Engineering, Part Y., 
which has been frequently referred to in drawing up the present chapter. 
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pression : so that there will be some section pq which will 
be intermediate to the compressed and extended parts, 
kving undergone neither compression nor extension ; this 
surface is called the rieritral awrface* It sometimes hap- 
pens that the whole of the substance is either compressed 
or extended ; in such a case the neutral surface will not 
have a real existence^ but there will exist without the 
body an imaginary surface bearing the same relation to 
the compressions or extensions as that borne by the actual 
neutral surface in other cases. 

If we were to divide the beam into any number of thin 
parts by vertical planes parallel to p,bd, the forms of the 
surfaces would be unaffected^ consequently any part of the 
neutral surface is like any other ; we may therefore confine 
our attention to the section of that surface made by a 
vertical plane passing lengthwise through the centre of 
gravity of the beam : this section is called the neutral line 
of the beam ; by the term doda of the beam is intended 
the geometrical axis of the beam considered as a prism. In 
the following examples it is assumed that the pressures act 
in a plane passing through the axis and parallel to the face 
of the beam. It is also assumed that the deflection of the 
beam is small, so that the moments of the pressures that 
bend it are not changed by the deflection of the beam. 

Ex, 420. — ^If a line ab is subjected to a oontumous pressure throughout 
its length of such a nature that the pressure at any point p is at the rate of 
h, AP per inch, then the resultant pressure equals \ k . ab', and its moment 
round A equals \ k . ab^. 

[The solution is similar to that already giyen of the friction on a piTot] 

JPropoaUion 21. 

If a rectangula/r beam is held fimUy by one endj and 
w acted an at the other by a pressure T,vn a direction 
perpendicula/r to its lengthy the neutral line will coincide 
with the aoda of the beam, amd at any point distant p 
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inches from the end at which p acta the radius of curvature 
of that line equals ,^ . 

Let ABCD represent the beam brought into its present 
position by the action of the pressure p: let llj be the 
neutral line; consider any small portion of the beam 




HKMN, which in its original state had the thickness ef, but 
owing to the action of p the ends mk and nh converge to 
; we are to determine the position of the point F, and 
the distance fo; the former will give the position of 
the neutral line, the latter the radius of curvature at 
the point F. 

We may suppose hm to be made up of thin laminae 
parallel to ef, of which mn represents one; all those 
within MP are in a state of extension, while those within 
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FK are in a state of compression. Now since each part 
of the be€im is in equilibrium we may confine our attention 
to the portion mh, and may regard nh as a fixed surface ; 
then the expansive pressures within fk and the contractile 
pressures within fm must be in equilibrium with p. But 
it is plain that the contractile pressure of any lamina such 
as nm acts in a direction perpendicular to that of p, and 
similarly of the expansive pressures of any lamina. Hence 
(Prop. 15) the sum of the contractile pressures of mf= 
the sum of the expansive pressures of kf. Let ef and of 
be denoted by I and p, nf and hf by 6, and 6^, and uf by 
Zy the width of the lamina being 8z ; now the natural 
length of mn is i, therefore mn^l is the extent by which 
it is stretched ; therefore the pressure T necessary to pro- 
duce this extension is given by the proportion (see Art. 6) 

T 

coz 

But by s"^- triangles mn : I ::z+p : p 
.l.mU'-l : l::z : p 

.'. T=—zSz 
P 
Now the pressure necessary to produce the extension equals 
that with which the lamina tends to contract, therefore 
T gives the contractile force of the lamina mn, and the 
same being true of all the others, their sum (by Ex. 420) 

will equal 

EC 6,* 

and in like manner the sum of the expansive pressures will 

equal 

EC 6,» 

And these bteing equal we have 6, =6^ ; also since the same 
will be true of any other section, the neutral line will 

N 
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pass along the middle of the beam, i.e. will coincide with 
its axis. 

Next to determine p. It is evident that the expansive 
and contractile forces tend to turn ah in one direction 
round f, while the pressure p tends to turn it in the con- 
trary direction round that point, and therefore the sum of 
their moments round that point will equal the moment 
of p round the same point; but by Ex. 4;i0 the former 

moments equal — . -i- and — . -i- respectively, and since 

6j = 62 their sum will equal — • -7-5 also the moment of 

p 12 

p equals vp 

• i — l^J^ 
* ' p Ec6* 

Cot. 1. — It will be remarked that in the above investi- 
gation no horizontal pressure has been introduced to 
balance p ; in reality the horizontal pressure is supplied 
by the forces that hold the other end of the beam, e.g. 
the reaction of the brickwork if it is held as indicated in 
the figure. 

Cor. 2. — If the beam were naturally horizontal and were 

kept at rest by any pressures, the results given in the 

Fig. 131 above proposition 

«4i a 4 „A are still true; thus 

if AB were the beam 
acted on by pres- 
sures p, Q, K, s, as 
shown in the figure ; 
then if we take any 
section nh, we i^iay consider the part an as held firmly 
by the forces, and the part bn as bent, so that the radius 
of curvature corresponding to the section nh will equal 

— iT 9 Pp and Qg' being the moments of the pres- 
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sures p and q round the middle point of nh. If we con- 
sider the part an as bent, and bn as held firmly, we 

12 rRT-4-S8^ 

should obtain for the radius of curvature — ^^ — ~ — i 

ECO* 

where Br and ss are the moments of r and s round the 
middle point of nh. It is evident that these two ex- 
pressions give the same value for the radius of curvature, 
since ur-^ss^ipp—qq. 

Ex. 421. — Betermme the equation to the neutral line of the beam conBi" 
dered in Prop. 21. 

[Let iXx be the neutral line, LO the position (ff the beam's 
axis when unbent, f any point in the neutral line, p the 
radius of curvature at f, x and y the coordinates of f, viz. 
Lk and bf, we have • 

1 12p(a~x) 
p ■" nbl^c 

Now, since the curvature is small, -^ is small, and therefore 

dx 

(-J~\ cap be omitted; consequently 

1 _^^ 

12 p lax^ 




12 p lax"^ ar» \, 
whence y =^^ \-^^^^^ 



Ex. 422. — Show that the deflection of the beam in the last example equals 
4p ^ a^ 

Bdc' W" 

Ex. 423. — Show that the curvature of the neutral line increases gradually 
&om Li to L ; that in form it is ' ultimately a cubic parabola, and that the 
depression is frds of the versed sine of an equal arc in the least circle of 
curvature.' ♦ 

[The equation obtained in Ex. 421 gives the ultimate form, since it is 

obtained on the supposition that -i^ srO.] 

dx 

Ex. 424. — K in Prop. 21a pressure is applied to the end of the beam and 



* Young, vol. ii. p. 48. 
M 2 
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gradually increased up to p, show^at the number of units of work expended 
in producing deflection equals 

2 p» a» 
e6c 6"* 
[Compare Ex. 149.] 

Ex. 425. — The end of a beam of oak is firmly imbedded in masonry ; the 
length of the projecting partis 15 ft., its breadth is 3 in. and its depth 6 in.; 
a pressure of 2 cwts. is applied perpendicularly at its end ; determine the 
deflection, and the work expended in producing that deflection — the weight 
of the beam being neglected. Ana. (1) 5'5 in. (2) 51 units of work. 

Ex. 426. — ^In the last example if the breadth of the beam were 6 in. and 
the depth 3 in., determine the deflection. . Ans. 22'2 in. 

Ex. 427. — If in Prop. 21 the beam in its natural state were horizontal 
and the bending pressure its own weight, show that - _ — ^^ I^— where 

w is the weight of one inch of the length of the beam. 

[The pressure producing the curvature at f is now the weight of ah.] 

Ex. 428. — Show that the deflection in the last example is equal to 
3 wa ^ a^ ^ 
2 bAc * W 

Ex. 429.— Show that the deflection in the last example will be * half the 
yersed sine of an equal arc in the circle of curyature at the fixed ' end of 
the beam.* 

Ex, 430.— If the beam in Ex. 428 were of elm, were 5 ft long, 1 ft. broad, 
and 1 ft deep, and had to support the pressure of brickwork 14 in. thick and 
10 ft. high, determine the depression. Ans. 0*15 in. 

Ex. 431. — ^If a horizontal beam ab is supported at its ends and is loaded 

by a weight w at its middle point, and if f> is the radius of curvature at a 

point on the neutral line whose distance from the middle point of the beam 

is x; show that 

1 3w(a~2jr) 

[The pressure producing the curvature is the reaction on the nearer point 

of support, i.e. a pressure - acting at a distance f — x.] 
2 2 

Ex. 432. — Show that the depression at the middle point of the beam in 
the last example equals - — — . —. 

Ex. 433. — If in Ex. 431 the beam were bent by its own weighty and if tP 
is the weight of one inch of its length, show that 
1_3 w (a»-4a») 
p~2' Bcd8 * 



* Young, vol. ii. p. 49. 
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Ex, 434. — Show tliat the depression in the middle point of the beam in 

the last example is equal to — . - - . -r—. 
^ ^ 32 nbc b^ 

Ex. 435. — Show that ' the depression in the middle of a bar supported at 
both ends, produced by its own weight, is fiye-sizths of the versed sine of 
half the equal arc in the circle of least curvature.' * 

Ex. 436. — ^A fir batten 3 in. deep, 1 J in. broad, is placed horizontally 

between two props 5 ft. apart and loaded with a weight of 136 lbs. in the 

middle ; its own weight being neglected, determine the depression ; determine 

also the depression if it were fixed at one end, loaded with the same weight 

18 288 

at the other. Ans. (1) -^inches. (2) inches. 

^ '^ 133 ^ ^ 133 

Ex. 437.— A spar of oak 3-2 in. square is placed horizontally between two 
props 12-8 ft. apart and loaded with 268 lbs. in the middle ; determine the 
deflection, neglecting the weight of the beam. Ans. 1-697 in. 

Ex, 438. — A piece of elm 2 in. square is placed horizontally between two 
supports 7 ft. apart^ it is loaded in the middle with a weight of 126 lbs. ; 
determine the deflection when its own weight is neglected. Ans. 1*66 in. 

Ex. 439.— There is a beam of larch 6 in. deep, 4 in. wide, and 12 ft. long, 
it is supported on a fulcrum whose distance from one end is 4 ft. ; the shorter 
end carries a weight of 2 cwts. ; determine the deflection of each arm of the 
beam, its own weight being neglected. Ans. (1) 0*109 in. (2) 0*437 in. 

Ex. 440. — The ends of a beam rest on horizontal supports, it is deflected 
by its own weight and a vertical pressure w acting through its middle 
point; determine the total deflection, and show that it equals the sum of 
the separate deflections produced by its own weight and by w, if w acts 
vertically downward, and their difference if w acts vertically upward. 

Ex. 441.— If AB, AC are the principal rafters of a roof the feet of which 
are fastened together by a tie-beam bc, the middle point of which is d ; if 
A and D are joined by a king-post which exactly neutralises the bending 
in the middle of the tie-beam caused by its weighty show that the strain on 
the king-post equals | of the weight of the tie-beam. 

Ex. 442. — In Ex. 437 determine the deflection when the weight of the 
spar is taken into account Ans. 1*8 in. 

Ex. 443. — A beam of larch supported at each end measures 20 ft. between 
the points of support, it is 6 in. wide and 10 in. deep, it sustains a wall of 
brickwork 30 ft. high and 1 ft thick throughout its whole length — flnd the 
deflection. Ans. 23-13 in. 

Ex. 444. — ^If the beam in the last example is supported by a column 
which exactly neutralises the deflection of the middle point; flnd the thrust 
on the column. Ans. 42170 lbs. 



Young, vol ii. p. 49. 
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Ex, 445. — If in the last example the under surface of the beam in its un- 
deflected state is 12 ft. from the ground, the middle point is supported by a 
column of cast-iron 3 inches in diameter, which in its uncompressed state is 
exactly 12ft. long; determine the deflection of the beam at its middle point 
and the thrust on the column. Ans. (1) 0*0604 in. (2) 42077 lbs. 

[The column being compressible will allow the middle of the beam to 
descend, whereby the thrust on the column will be diminished : the question 
to be answered is at what degree of compression will the tendency of the 
column to recover its form upward exactly balance the tendency of the 
beam to deflect downward.] 

Ex. 446. — In the last example suppose the measurements to be made at 
60° Fahrenheit, at what temperature would there be no deflection at the 
middle point of the beam ? Ans. 107° F. 

98. Deflection of Beams whose Sections are not rectavr 
gular. — The reader will find little diflBculty in extending 
the above investigation to the case of uniform beams whose 
sections have any form whatever ; it can be proved that 
the neutral line passes through the centre of gravity of the 
section, and that the formula for the radius of curvature is 

1 _ 2pp 

Where 2pp denotes the sum of the moments of the 
pressures that tend to turn one portion of the beam round 
any section (round hn, for example, in the fig. to Prop. 21), 
E the modulus of elasticity, i the moment of inertia* 
about an axis passing through the centre of gi-avity of the 
section, and perpendicular to the plane in which the forces 
act. In fact the formula obtained in Prop. 21 is only a 
particular case of the above formula, since, in the case of 
Fig. 133 a rectangle abcd in which ab = 6 and 

BC = c, the moment of inertia about an 
axis ayy perpendicular to ab, and passing 
"7 through the centre of gravity of the 

rectaugle, equals 



12' 

* For the definition of the moment of inertia, see Part II. Chapter V. 
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The reader will find the case of the deflection of beams 
developed from the above fundamental formula in Mr. 
Moseley's 'Mechanical Principles of Engineering.' The 
following examples are all that our limits permit 

'Ex, 447. — If a hollow cylinder the radii of whose section are r^ and r 

be supported horizontally at two points whose distance is a ; show that 

when it sustains a weight w at its middle point, the radius of curvature 

of the neutral line at a point distant x from the middle is given by the 

formula 

1 w (a^2x ) 

and the deflection at the middle point by the formula 

'"l2irB(ri*-r*) 

Ex. 448.— If in the last example the cylinder sustains throughout its 
length a uniform pressure of w lbs. per inch, then 
1 tg(rt'~4x«) 

JJ"" 2 TTB (ri*-r*) 

and 8 ^J^ 

B 96»H(ri*-r*) 

Ex. 449. — If an iron girder * has a section of the form shown in the 
annexed diagram, of the following dimensions, ab sc^, ab » 6^, cf^ c, cd s 6, 
the lower end oh being of the same dimensions as the upper, ^ ^^ 
show that when this girder sustains a uniform pressure 
throughout the whole of its length the deflection at the 
middle point is given by the formula 
6 wa* 



\ 



8 = — "L^ 

32 1 6 (6 + 60' *i <?i + 2b^^ c^ + b^c\i 



Ex. 450. — If there are two beams containing the same 
amount of materials, of the same length and the same depth, and sustaining 
the same weight, the one has a rectangular section, the other a section of 
the form shown in the last example ; given that 6— 4 in., c « 1 in., i^ « 1 in., 



♦ In practice the lower flange is commonly made much larger than the 
upper, since cast-iron is much stronger in resisting a crushing pressure than 
a strain, and of course the greatest economy of materials is effected when the 
pressure that would tear the lower flange would also crush the upper ; to 
discuss this question would lead us beyond our present limits : see Mr. 
Hosele/s Mechanical Principles, p. 556, Mr, Eankine's Applied Afechanics, 
p. 319. See also Mr. Fairbaim's UseftU Information, Append. I. 
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Ci^iin.y show that the deflection of the rectangular beam will be ^^ths of 
the deflection of the other beam. 

99. Rupture of a RectangulaT Beam. — Eeferring to 
Prop. 21, it has been remarked that the curvature of the 
beam becomes progressively greater in goiug from Lj to l, 
consequently the extension of the substance is greatest at 
B, and when rupture occurs it must result from the ex- 
fiG. 135 tension of the substance at 

^' ^ B being greater than it can 

bear. Let us suppose that a 
pressure of s lbs. per square 
inch will produce just that 
[h degree of extension at 

which rupture ensues, and 
let us examine the state of 
a small portion of the beam at bc, the natural length of 
which is 1 1 construct a figure similar to that in Prop. 21, 
and use the same notation; suppose bl to be divided 
into a number of parts each equal to Szi now, as the 
lamina at bk is on the point of breaking, it must be 
stretched by a pressure of s lbs. per square inch, and if its 

extension is 81 we shall have U = — =r-« 

ECO0 

If we consider the extension B'l of any other lamina mn, 
whose distance lti from l equals 0, we shall have 

B'l:Bl::z:l 
2 

But the contractile pressure of this lamina (q) is given by 
the equation 



h'h 



EcSz 



2z 
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and the expansive pressure of any lamina between L and c 
will be given by the same formula. Now the moment of 
p round l must equal the sum of the moments of the 
contractile pressures of the laminae between b and l and 
those of the expansive pressures of the laminse between l 
and c; these moments are respectively pa, -^ Bcb^ and 
^scb'^ (by Ex. 420), and therefore the pressure p pro- 
ducing rupture is given by the equation 

p = ® ^ 
6 * a 

The coeflBcient s is termed the modulus of rupture ; it is 

not the same as the tenacity of the substance, but is closely 

related to it. The following table* gives the value of s 

for certain substances : 

Table XIV. 

MODULUS OF RUPTUKE. 



Sabstance 


lbs. per square inch 


! Substance 


lbs. per square inch 


Oak (EngHsh) 
Larch 


10032 
4992 


1 Fir (Riga) 
! Elm 


6612 
6078 



Ex. 451. — If a horizontal beam, whose weight is neglected, is supported 
at its extremities and subjected to the action of a vertical pressure p at 
its middle point, it wiU break (across its middle section) when 

3' ' a 

Ex. 462. — If a horizontal beam is supported at one end, and every inch 

of its length sustains a pressure i&, show that the beam is on the point of 

breaking when 

8 cb' 

«'=3--^ 

Ex. 463. — If in the last example the beam had been supported at both 

ends, show that 

48 cb^ 



* From Mr. Moseleys Mechanical Principles of Engineering, p. 622. For 
farther information on the subject of the text the reader is referred to that 
work and to Mr. Eankine's Applied Mechanics, 
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Ex, 454. — ^What load applied at the centre of a beam of oak, 20 ft long, 
3 in. deep, and 4 in. wide will be suMcient to produce rapture ? — Its own 
weight being neglected. Ans. 1003 lbs. 

Ex, 456. — A wall of brickwork 9 in. thick rests on a beam of oak, 6 in. 
wide, 1 ft. deep, supported on two points 10 ft. apart, under what height of 
wall would the beam break? Ans. 114 ft 

Ex. 456. — A beam of larch 1 ft square has its end firmly imbedded in 
masonry from which it projects 7 ft, ; to what height could a wall of brick- 
work 2 ft thick resting on this beam be carried without producing rupture ? 

Ans. 21-8 ft. 

Ex. 457. — ^A beam whose weight is w, when supported at the ends in a 
horizontal position, will just break imder a pressure f applied at its middle 
point, 0how that 

P« ?J! ^_*!_^ 

" '6 ■ a 2 
Ex. 458.— If a beam ab whose length is a is supported at ita ends in a 
horizontal position and sustains a pressure of f lbs. at a point c such that 
AC »ai and bc =^3, and if x is any section at a distance x from b, show that 

the moment tending to produce rupture round x equals — ^ when x is 

a 

between b and c, and equals ^ («— -gjffla ^^en x is between ▲ and c ; 

a 

show also that the moment tending to produce rupture round c equals 

a 

Ex. 459. — Show that in the last example the pressure which acting at c 
will produce rupture is given by the formula 

and that the smallest pressure that can produce rupture must act at the 
middle point of the beam. 

* Ex. 460. — Given a cylindrical log of wood, show that the strongest 
rectangular beam that can be cut out of it is one whose sides are in the 
proportion of 1 ; V2: 

Ex. 461. — A beam of oak is supported in a horizontal position on points 
20 ft. apart, it is 3 in. deep and 4 in. wide ; determine the weight that can 
be suspended at a distance of 6|ft. from one point of support without 
breaking it. What would be the magnitude of the weight if the depth* 
were 4 in. and breadth 3 in. ? Ans. (1) 1128*6 lbs. (2) 1604-8 lbs. 

Ex. 462.— What must be the depth of a beam of Riga fir 4 in. wide, 30 ft. 
long, that will just sustain a weight of | a ton at its middle, taking into 
account its own weight ? Ans. 5 in. 
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CHAPTER X. 

OF yiRTUAL TELOCITIBS — OP MACHINES IN A STATE OF 
UNIPOKM MOTION OF TOOTHED WHEELS. 

100. Definition of the ^virtual Velocity and virtual 
Moment of a Pressure. — Let p be a pressure acting at the 
poiut A along the line AP, and let j.^^ ^3^ 

it be represented by AC (Art. 26). ^ 

Suppose p's point of application to y\ 

be shifted through an indefinitely a"^^ S ^p 

small space to b, draw Bn at right 

angles to AC or CA produced, and let Art be denoted by p^ 

which is commonly reckoned positive when n falls between A 

and c, and negative when it falls on CA produced, then p is 

called the virtual velocity of p, and pp its virtual moment. 

101. The Principle of virtual Velocities. — This prin- 
ciple is as follows : If a system of pressures in equilibrium 
acts on any machine which receives any small displace- 
ment — consistent with the connection of the parts of the 
machine — the algebraical sum of the virtual moments of 
the pressures will equal zero. 

If Pj, Pj, P3 are the separate pressures, and J9p 

2)2, 2^8 ... . their virtual velocities, the principle is ex- 
pressed algebraically by the following equation, which is 
commonly called the equation of virtual velocities : 
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It must be remarked that in the definition of Art. 100 the 
line AB is considered a small quantity of the first order, and 
consequently the virtual moments PiP^ P2P25 ^sPz • • • ar® 
in general of the first order ; if however the virtual velocity 
of the point of application of any one of the pressures is 
of the second order, the virtual moment of that pressure 
will vanish in comparison with the virtual moments of the 
other pressures and will disappear from the above equa- 
tion ; this will happen in the following cases : — (a) When 
AB is ultimately at right angles to AC ; e. g. when AC is the 
normal to a curve of which AB is a chord; hence the 
virtual moment of the reaction of a smooth surface equals 
zero ; (6) when the points A and b coincide, e. g. when ac 
is a portion of a rigid body in the act of turning round 
the point A, i. e. the virtual moment of the reaction of a 
fixed axis is zero provided the axis can be treated as a line ; 
hence also when an incompressible body rolls without 
sliding on any surface rough or smooth the virtual 
moment of the reaction equals zero. 

The principle now enunciated will be seen from the 
following pages to be one of very great importance in the 
theory of machines ; as the general proof is not by any 
means easy it will be usefal for the student to prove it 
from first principles in a few elementary cases. 

Ex, 463. — If X and t are the rectangular components of a pressure p, 
show that the yirtual moment of p equals the sum of the yirtual moments 
of X and y. 

^'°- '^^ Let A be the point of application of p, and let 

A be transferred to b; complete the rectangle 
mn, and draw Bp and mq at right angles to ap; 
then Ap, Am, a«, are the virtual velocities of p, 
X, and Y, and we have to prove that 
p . ajp=x . Am + Y . An. 
Let XAP be denoted by 6, then it is evident 




that 



Ap^Aq + qp=Am.co8 d + Awsin 6 
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therefore p. Ap»Am.PcosO + An.Psm0 

or p. Ap = X.AW + Y. AW . . . . (1) 

If p had acted in the contrary direction, x, t, and p would have been in 

equilibrium ; the yiitual moment of p would be negative ; and (1) would 

become the equation of virtual velocities. 

Ex. 464. — In the last example suppose that p balances x and y, and 
suppose its point of application to be transferred in a direction at right 
angles to ap, verify the equation of virtual velocities. 

[It must be remembered that in this case p^s virtual moment equals 
zero.] 

Ex. 465. — Show that the principle of virtual velocities is true in the case 
of a body in the state bordering on motion up an inclined plane, when a 
small motion is given to it either up or 
down the plane. 

[Draw the figure as in JE!r. 298, then, if 
the motion takes place up the plane, d 
■will be transferred to a point d^ along a 
line DD^ parallel to ab ; let fall from d^ 
perpendiculars on the directions of the 
pressures, viz. DiW, DjJ), D^r, then dw, 
Dp, nr, are the virtual velocities of the 
pressures, and of them Dp is positive and 
the others negative ; the equation of vir^ 
tual velocities therefore becomes 
p. 3)p=w . DtO + B. Dr 
and this the student is required to prove.] 

JEr. 466.— Verify the principle of virtual velocities in the last case, as- 
suming that the plane (and with it the body) is so moved that d describes 
a straight line at right angles to db. 

Ex. 467.— Verify the principle of virtual velocities in the case of two 
pressures in equilibrium on a straight bar capable of turning round a fixed 
point. 

[Let p and q be the pressures which balance on the rod ab rouod the 
fixed point c ; suppose the rod to turn through a small angle and to come 
into the position a'b'; 
draw Afm at right angles 
to AP and B'n at right 
angles to bq, then Am 
is the virtual velocity of 
p and Bn of o, the latter 
being negative ; also the 

virtual moment of the reaction of c is zero (Art 101); the equation to be 
proved is therefore 

p . Am=Q, . Bn. 
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The student must remember that ^m and Bs'n are ultimatelj right- 
angled triangles.] 

Ex. 468. — ^Verify the principle in the case of two parallel pressures pand 
Q which keep a beam at rest round a rough axle of finite dimensions (as 
in Ex. 355), the motion being given to the beam round the axle. 

Ex. 469. — In the last example how would it be possible to move the 
system so that the reaction b should disappear from, the equation of Tirtual 
velocities ? 

Ex. 470.— In Ex. 468 show that when the axle is smooth the reaction 
will disappear from the equation of virtual velocities. 

102. Proof of the Principle of virtual Velocities. — ^The 
following proof applies to the case of any system of pres- 
sures acting on a single rigid body and in one plane, in 
which the displacement is supposed to be made : it can be 
easily extended so as to include every case of pressures 
that act on any machine. 

Fio.140 Lemma. — Let a and x be any 

two points in a given line, let 
the li/ne he transferred to any 
» A "«r* consecutive position ot, so that 

A comes to b and x to t, then if by equals ax, and if va 
and Tm are drawn at right angles to ax, the Ivne An will 
ultimately equal xm. 

For nm equals by cos o, i. e. it ultimately diflFers from 
BY, and therefore from ax, by a small quantity of the 
second order ; take away the common part Am, then An 
and xm ultimately diflfer by a small quantity of the second 
order; but they are themselves of the first order, and 
therefore are ultimately equal. 

N.B. — If AX is transferred to by in such a manner that 
either An or xm is of an order higher than the first, then 
will the other also be of an order higher than the first ; 
e. g. if AO is a small quantity of the first order, and bao a 
finite angle, ab and An are both of the second order ; like- 
wise AXY is ultimately a right angle and consequently xm 
is also of the second order. 
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Cor. — Hence if a pressure acts along a certain line, find if 
two points in the line are rigidly connected, its virtual 
velocity will be the same at whichever point we suppose it 
to act ; also if there are two equal and opposite pressures, 
their virtual moments will be equal and have contrary 
signs, whether we suppose them to act at the same point 
or each at one of two rigidly connected points. 

We can now proceed with the general demonstration 
required, and this is given in the three following steps : 

(a) If a system of parallel pressures acting in a given 
plane, has a resultant, and if the points on which the 
pressures and their result- 
ants are supposed to act are 
rigidly connected, then the 
sum of the virtual moments 
of the pressures will equal 
the virtual moment of the 
resultant. 
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Let Xp Xj be the pressures, x their resultant, 

draw a line (o^) at right angles to their directions, and 
cutting them in Np N,, . . . n, and suppose these points 
to be rigidly connected with those at which the pressures 
are supposed to be applied, then the virtual moments of 
the pressures in the required case are severally equal to 
their virtual moments if supposed to act at n„ n, . . . . 
N. Now suppose these points to receive any small dis- 
placement consistent with their rigid connection, and 
suppose them to be transferred to Mj, M2 . . . m, these 
points will be in a straight line (oj/) and their mutual 
distances the same as before ; the two lines will (generally) 
intersect in some point 0. Draw Mjmp M^mj, .... Mm, at 
right angles to the directions of the pressures, then their 
virtual velocities are respectively Nim^ N^mj, . . . Km. Let 
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the angle yoy' be denoted by 0^ and oNi, on^, . . . • on, by 
Vv 2/2> • • • Vi t^®^ i^ is plain that ultimately* 

Nimi=2/i 6y isijnfh^^y^ 0, jnm=y 0. 

But by Prop. 12 we have 

x,yi+X32/2 + =X2/ 

and therefore 

^1^1 ^ + ^22/2 ^ + =^2/ ^. 

i. e. the sum of the virtual moments of the pressures equals 
the virtual moment of their resultant in the case specified. 

(6) Next let us consider the case of any system of pres- 
sures Pp Pg, P3 . . • . acting in one plane on points rigidly 
connected. 

Eesolve the pressures in directions respectively parallel 
to two rectangular axes, then Pj will be equivalent to its 
two components x„ Tj, and similarly Pj to x^ t^, P3 to Xj, 
Y3, &c. and the original system is divided into two systems 
of parallel pressures, viz. Xj, Xj, X3 . . • and Tp Tj, T3 . . . 
let X be the resultant of the former system and t of the 
latter, and let theii* directions intersect at a certain point 
A, then the direction of their resultant (r) will pass through 

A, and R will be the resultant of Pp P^* Ps Suppose 

A to be rigidly connected with the other points, and sup- 
pose X, T, and R to act at A, Now if the points of applica- 
tions of the pressures receive any displacement whatsoever, 
the virtual moment of r equals the sum of the virtual mo- 
ments of X and T {Ex. 463) i. e. (by a) equals the sum of 
the virtual moments of x„ x^, X3 . . . and of Tp Tj, T3 . . . ; 
but {Ex. 463) the virtual moment of Pj equals the sum of 

* For let oy cut NX in A:, we shall have Nm=y tan B—vm tan 9, but 
um and tan B are small quantities of the first order, so that their product is 
of the second order, and can therefore be neglected, i. e. vm ultimately 
equals y tan 9 ox ye. 
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the virtual moments of x^ and Yp and similarly of p,, Pg, 
. . . : hence the virtual moment of b equals the sum of the 
virtual moments of Pj, Pj, P3, . . . ; or 

Rr=Pi2), + P2P3 + P3y3,+ 

(c) If p, Pi, Pg, P3, . . . . are pressures in equilibrium acting 
in one plane at points of a rigid body, and if that body 
receives any small displacement the sum of the virtual 
moments of the pressures will equal zero. 

For let K be the resultant of p^ Pj, Pg, . . . . and let it 
act on the body at any one point in its direction, then 

But K is equal and opposite to p, since the given pres- 
sures are in equilibrium, and hence since b and p act on 
rigidly connected points we have by the corollary to the 
lemma 

P2>-fRr=0 

and therefore, by addition 

Pl> + Pil>i + P22>2 + P3P3 + - • • =0- 

Q. E. D. 

103. The Work done by a Pressure* — It has been 
already stated (Art. 11) that the work done by a pressure 
of p lbs. whose point of application moves through s ft. in 
the direction of the pressure is correctly represented by PS ; 
we have now to consider the extension of the definition 
which must be made to meet the case of a pressure whose 
point of application moves in any manner whatsoever. 
The required extension will be readily made by observing 
that if the pomt of application of a pressure receives any 
small dispUicement the virtual moment of the pressure is 
the work done by the pressure during the dispkLcement 
The justice of this statement can be illustrated (or proved) 
by the consideration of the following simple case : 
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Let w be a weight attached to the end e of a perfectly 

Fio. us flexible and inextensible string without 

weight, passing over a smooth point 

C ; let w be balanced by a pressure p 

acting at A along CA, then will p equal 

W; now suppose A to be transferred 

through a small space to b, draw bti 

at right angles to CA produced, then 

will w be raised from e to d, and An 

18 ultimately equal to de. Now the work expended in 

raising w is w x db, i. e. it ultimately equals p x ati, the 

virtual moment of p. 

Next let us suppose that the point of application of p is 
transferred successively to points A, A', a", a'", . , . the 
successive directions of that pres- 
sure being ap, a'p', a' V, . • . let fall 
on them the perpendiculars a'NjA^n', 
a" V, ... and let an, a V, a"n'' . . . 
be denoted by p, y, p", .... then 
the work done by p when its point of 
application is transferred from a to 
a' is its virtual moment pp, and the work done during the 
successive transfers will be p'p', p"j5", p'^j?'", .... and 

the whole work done will be pp + p'p' + p"j!>'^4- 

whether the successive values of p be the same or not. 
As however this is somewhat general it will be well to 
particularize two important cases. 

(a) Let the pressure continue constant, then if the lines 
along which it successively acts are parallel, and if the 
point of application of the pressures moves in any line 
straight or curved, the work done will equal the product 
of the pressure and the projection of the line on the direc- 
tion of the pressure. 

(6) Let the pressure continue constant, then if the 
direction of the pressure always touches the curve described 
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by its point of application, the work done equals the pro- 
duct of the pressure and the length of the curve. 

It must be renoiarked that the virtual moment of a pres- 
sure may be either positive or negative, and hence the 
work done by a pressure may be either positive or negative; 
in the latter case however it is, perhaps, better to speak of 
the work as being expended on the pressure. 

It is scarcely necessary to remark that a pressure will 
do no work, in the cases in which its successive virtual 
moments are zero (Art. 101). Another case may also be 
specified : — A rigid body may be conceived as consisting of 
a number of points connected by their mutual attractions 
which act along the lines joining them, and which are so 
great that the points undergo no relative displacement 
from the action of the external pressures; under these 
circumstances the sum of the virtual moments of each pair 
of mutual attractions will equal zero (Art. 102 Gov.) and 
therefore the work done by the whole system of internal 
pressures must equal zero. If however the body is either 
compressed or extended the work done by or expended 
on the internal pressures can be no longer neglected 
{Ex. 149). 

104. Machines in a State of Uniform Motion. — Sup- 
pose any machine to be acted on by pressure p, Pj, Pj, P3, 
.... in equilibrium, and suppose the machine to be 

slightly moved, then '^^ Py p^, p^ p^ are their 

virtual velocities respectively, we shall have 

pp+p,yi + P2^,-f P32>3 + =0 (1) 

In the new position of the machine, suppose the pressures, 
without undergoing any change of magnitude, to be in 
equilibrium, and suppose the machine to receive a second 
displacement, then if 39', p/, 39/, p^^ .... are the vir* 
tual velocities of the pressures we shall have 

pp' + PiP^ + p,p', + P3y'3 + ... =0 (2) 

O 2 
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Suppose that in this second position the pressures are in 
equilibrium and that the machine receives a third dis- 
placement, then i{ p'\ j?/^ Pj^', p^^' .... are their virtual 
velocities we shall have 

and so on for any number of displacements. Hence by 
addition 

+2^2'' + --) + i*3(l>3+J53'+i^/' + - ••) + ••• =0 (A). 

Now if we suppose p, p\ p'\ &c., to be positive P (j^-hp' 
+ j9'' + - . .) is the work done by p, if p^ p\ p'\ . . • . 
are negative p(j!>+2>'+3:>"4-. . .) is the work expended on 
p, in the former case p would be called a power, in the 
latter a resistance, hence the equation (A) contains the 
following fundamental theorem, viz. If a machine is in 
motion and if at each instant of the motion the powers 
and resistances form a system of pressures in equilibrium 
the sum of the units of work done by the several powers 
will equal the sum of the units of work expended on the 
resistances. 

Now it will be remarked that if the machine is in mo- 
tion all change of its motion must be due to an excess of 
the powers over the resistances or of the resistances over 
the powers ; hence, in the case supposed, there can be no 
change in the motion of the machine at any instant; such 
a machine moves uniformly,* and hence the theorem 
above proved justifies the assertion made in Art. 14, viz. 
that the number of units of work done by the agent equals 

* If the machine has a motion of translation, like a railway train, its 
motion is said to be uniform when its velocity undergoes no change ; if the 
machine moves round a fixed axis, like a fly wheel, its motion is uniform if 
its angular velocity undergoes no change ; if it has both motions com- 
bined, like the wheels of a carriage, it moves uniformly if neither velocity 
undergoes any change. 
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the number expended on prejudicial resistances, together 
with the number expended usefully. 

105. The Modulus of a Machine. -^1 jet us assume 
that the machine enables a certain pressure, or power p, 
to overcome a second pressure or weight q, then the rela- 
tion between p and Q can generally be expressed by means 
of an equation of the form 

P = AQ + B (1) 

where A and B are numbers depending on the form of 
the machine, and on the passive resistances (compare 
Ex, 361). Now by considerations depending on the form of 
the machine, there will be some fixed relation between the 
space (Sj) described by p's point of application and (s^) 
the space described by q's point of application, let then 
gj=nSj* (2) 

By multiplying (1) and (2) together we obtain 

P«l = 7lAQ8j-f B«i. (3) 

But P8i is the work (Ui) done by p, and Q82 is the work 
(Uj) expended on q, hence 

V^ = nAJJ^ + B8^ (4) 

If the machine moves with a uniform motion the equa- 
tion (4) gives the number of units of work (u,) actually 
done by the power while (u^) is expended on the weight. 
If p and Q are not in equilibrium during the motion, Uj is 
still the number that must be eocpended on the weight and 
resistances ; if P does a greater number of units than Uj 
the surplus will be accumulated in the machine the motion 
of which will be accelerated ; if p does a less number than 
u, the difference must be withdrawn from the work pre- 
viously accumulated, and the motion of the machine will 

* It can be easily shown in regard to any machine the parts of which 
move without passive resistance that nF«Q. 
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be retarded. The subject of accumulated work will be 
treated further on. 

Ex. 471. — ^If a heaTj point is dragged along an indined plane show that 
the units of work expended will equal the number that would be expended 
331 dragging it along the base, supposed equally rough, and in lifting it up 
the pezpendiculaT height. 

Let ABC be the inclined plane, x the 
point whose weight is q, p the pressure, 
which acting along the plane is on the 
p6int of dragging h up the plane, if u is 
at rest, then 

p cos <I>—Q sin (a + 0) 
•r Pbsq (sin a + /u cos a) 

where a denotes the angle bag, and fi or 
tan the coefficient of friction between m 
and AB. Now if k is ia motion along ab under the action of p and q it wiU 
move unifonrily, and the work dene by p will equal the work expended on 
Q ; but the work done by p is p x ab, therefore the work expended on q 
equals 

Q X AB (sin a + ft cos a) 

or Qx(BC+/ixAC) 

But jUQ X AC is the work required to drag q along AC, if ju is the coefficient of 
friction between m and ac, and -q x bc is the work that must be expended in 
lifting Q from c to b, therefore the number of unit« of work is as stated. By 
an exactly similar process it may be shown that the number of units of work 
required to drag a body down a rough inclined plane equals the number re- 
quired to drag it along the base supposed equally rough diminished by the 
number required to lift the l)ody through the height of the plane. 

Ex. 472. — K a train weighs 80 tons and the friction is 7 Tbs. per ton, de- 
termine the number of units of work that must be expended in drawing it 
for 4 miles over an incline of 1 in 200 ; and determine the horse-power of 
the engine that will do this in 10 minutes with a uniform velocity. 

Ana. (1) 30750720 U. W. (2) 93^ H. P. 

Ex. 473.— In the last example over what space on a horizontal plane 
woidd the same engine have drawn the train in the same time ? 

Ans. 1 Of miles. 

Ex. 474. — How long would it take the engine in Ex. 472 to draw the 
same train with a uniform velocity over a space of 4 miles on an incline of 
linlOjO? Am.ie^min. 

Ex. 476.— A train is drawn with a imiform velocity over an incline 3 
miles long of 1 in 250, on which the resistances are 7 lbs. per ton; deter- 
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mine the distance on a horizontal plane which the same train could be drawn 
over with a uniform velocity by the same expenditure of force. 

Jns, 6U miles. 
Ex, 476.— In Ex. 298 if the body is in the state of uniform motion up the 
plane, show that the relation between n^ the work done by p, and n, the work 
e3q>ended on w, is given by the equation 

Ui sin a cos (iS— ^)»tJs cos 3 sin (a + ^). 

[The relation between the pressures p and w is 

p cos (i3— ♦) »w sin (a + ^) 

Now if Si is the space through which p's point of application moves mea- 
sured in the direction of that pressure 

8x«2cos 3 

and if Sa is a the space through which Vs point of application moves when 
similarly measured 

89 »^ sin a 

where / is the length of the plane, hence 

Si sin ass^ oosiS 

whence the relation between v^ and xr, is at once found.] 

Ex. 477. — If a pivot sustaining a pressure of q lbs. is made to revolve 
once, show that the number of units of work expended on the friction of the 
end equals | ir/u p q. 

Ex. 478. — In the case of a single fixed pulley the number of units of 
work expended in raising a weight q through q feet is given by the formula 

v—aoq + bq 

irhsre a and b have the values assigned in Art. 89. 

Ex. 479. — ^In the case of a tackle of n sheaves show that the number of 
units of work expended in raising a weight of albs, through q feet is given 
by the formula 

[See jEr. 369.] 

Ex. 480.— In Ex. 371 determine the number of imits of work expended 
on the passive and on the useful resistances when the weight of 1000 lbs. is 
raised through 60 ft ^««. (1) 67000. (2)50000. 

Ex. 481. — *It is said that in a pair of blocks with five pulleys in each 
two thirds of the force are lost by the friction and rigidity of the cords.' * 
Determine the degree of truth in this statement when each sheave is 4 in. 



* Dr. Young's Lectv/res^ voL i., p. 206. 
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in radius, and tarns of an axle | of an inch in radius, the axle being of 
wrought iron and the bearing of cast iron, and the rope 4 in. in dream- 
ference; the weight to be raised being 1000 lbs. 

J Work expended on passive resistances 19 «g^i«. 
Work done "* 2y ^' 

Ex. 482.--In the capstan Ex. 377 show that the work that must be done 
by the pressures in order to move the weight a through a space q is given 
by the formula 

/ , r sin <f>\ / , B \ OIL / , r sin 0\ 2iii,rw q 

Ex. 483.— A rope passes over a single fixed pulley in such a manner that 
itjs two parts are at right angles ; the one end carries a weight q ; the radius 

of the pulley is r and of the axle p, the angle fi such that sin i9 a ^ ^^^ 

then, the weight of the pulley being neglected, show that if f is the pressure 
that will just raise q, we have 



v^U+i^\ tan{46o + iB) 



Ex, 484. — ^In the last example show that the relation between p and q 
may be very nearly represented by the formula 

p=q(i+? + e^8in0)+^ (l4.^sin^) 

Ex. 485. — A weight of 500 lbs. has to be raised from a depth of 50 
fathoms ; it is fastened to a rope which passes over a fixed pulley in such a 
manner that the parts of the rope are at right angles to each other ; the rope 
is wound up by means of a capstan which is turned by two equal parallel 
pressures acting at the end of equal arms ; the rope is 3 in. in circumference, 
the pulley 6 in. in efiTective radius, its jojde half an inch in radius, and of 
wrought iron turning upon cast ; the capstan weighs 4 cwts., its axle is 4 in. 
in radius, oak moving on wrought iron, the efifective radius of the capstan 
15 in. ; determine the number of units of work that must be done in order 
to raise the weight, and the number expended on passive resistances. 

Ans. (1) 204356. (2) 54356. 

Ex. 486. — There is a fixed pulley 20 inches in radius moving on an axle 
2 inches in diameter (sin ^=0-15); a weight of 500 lbs. is raised firom a 
depth of 300 feet by means of a rope 3 inches in circumference which passes 
over it ; the end of the rope falls as the weight rises ; determine the error 
that results from neglecting the weight of the rope in calculating the units 
of work required to raise the weight — the imited length of the two hanging 
parts of the rope being reckoned at 300 ft. 

Ana. ^W-or^ 155507- 154962 » 545. 
[Compare Ex. 158.] 
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Ex. 487. — In tLe last example determine the error that would result from 
neglecting the weight of the rope if the end wqre not allowed to fall. 

Ans. £W-or= 173760- 164962* 18798. 

Ex. 488. — K a weight q is raised through a height q by means of a screw, 
show that if the same notation is employed as in Ex. 346 the units of work 
expended is given by the formula 

u=sQg'|tan(a + ^) + |.^/ii | cotan a 

where all frictions are neglected except those between thread and groove 
and on the end of the screw. 

Ex. 489. — An iron screw 4 in. in diameter communicates motion to an iron 
nut) the screw thread is inclined to its base at an angle of 18°, the diameter 
of the end of the screw 2 in. ; all the surfaces are of cast iron ; determine 
the number of units of work that must be expended in raising a weight of 
3 tons through a height of 2 ft. by means of this screw. 

Ana. 23368. 

■Er. 490.-— Determine through what height a man working with this screw 
could raise a weight of 1 ton in a day ; and what would be the best length 
of the arm of the screw on which he works — pushing horizontally; 
determine also the part of his work which is expended in overcoming 
friction. 

Ans. '(1) 384 ft. (2) 7i ft. (3) rather more than fth. 

106. TTie End to be attained by cutting Teeth on 
Wheels. — The problem to be solved is this: Given an 
axle A, moving with a uniform angular motion round its 
geometrical axis, it is required to connect it in such a 
manner with a parallel axle b, as to communicate to it a 
uniform angular motion which shall have a given ratio 
to the former. Suppose the axle A to revolve m times in 
one minute, and it is required to make the axle b revolve 
n times in one minute ; join the centres A and b, divide 
AB into m+n equal parts, and take AC equal to n of 
these parts, and therefore bc will contain m of them, so 
that 

AC I CBim I m 

with centres A and b, and radii AC, bc respectively, 
describe circles touching at c; if these circles are fixed 
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each to its own axle, and revolve with fhem, and if their 
circumferences are rough, so that they roll on each other, 
the problem h solved ; for take on the circumferences 

Fio. 145 




respectively points c' and c^' which were in contact at c, 
then must the arc co' equal the arc cc", since the several 
points of the arcs have been successively in contact each 
with each, and this is true whatever be the lengths of 
those arcs. Now, in one minute the point c' describes an 
arc whose length is 2w AC . m, and therefore (/' describes 
an arc whose length is 27r AO . m, and therefore an arc 
whose length is 2ir bc • n since Ac . m = bc . ti ; but 
2ir BC . n isn times the circumference of the circle whose 
radius is bc, and therefore the axle b moves in the re- 
quired manner. 

It is evident that the angular motions will have the 
same ratio whatever be the time, and therefore when the 
time is very short; hence if the angular motion of the 
axle A varies from instant to instant, that of the axle b 
will also vary, but will maintain the same constant ratio 
to the angular motion of A. 

It is also plain that the directions of the angular 
Inotiohs will be contrary, as indicated by the arrow heads. 
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' It may be remarked that the -wheel AG is called the 
driver, and bc the follower. 

Ex, 491. — K in the last article a single wheel moying on a parallel axle 
with its centre in the line ab were interposed between AC and bc, it would 
cause the follower to revolye in the same direction as the driyer, and would 
not produce any change in the ratio of their angular motions^ the radii ao 
and BC being unchanged. 

107. Practical Objection to the above Solution. — It is 
evident that the above solution fails if the surfaces of the 
wheels rub smooth, so that the motion becomes partly one 
of sliding and partly one of rolling contact ; and also that 
it will fail if the centres A and b are slightly displaced, 
since then the contact ceases: one method, in common 
use, of obviating this objection is to pass a powerful band 
of leather tightly over the wheels; this method is com- 
monly used when the centres A and b are so considerable 
a distance apart that the wheels would be inconveniently 
large if in immediate contact ; the most effectual means, 
and the only one with which we are here concerned, is to 
cut teeth on the circumferences of the wheels ; when this 
is properly done the uniform revolution of the wheel A 
can be made to communicate a uniform revolution to 
the wheel b. The problem we are to solve is therefore 
twofold : — 

(1) To determine the form that must be given to the 
teeth of wheels, in order that any uniform motion of the 
driver round its axis shall communicate to the follower a 
unifoTTn motion round its axis. 

(2) As this cannot be done without causing the teeth 
of the one wheel to slide over those of the other, it is 
required to determine what amount of work is lost by the 
friction of the teeth when work is transmitted from one 
axle to the other. 

The limits of the present work will not allow us to do 
more than give one solution of the former question, and 
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an approximate solution of the second. Beaders who 
desire further information on this very important subject, 
will be able to obtain it by reference to Mr. Willis's 
'Principles of Mechanism,' and to Mr. Moseley's * Me- 
chanical Principles of Engineering:'* the former work 
treats only of the question of form ; the latter also con- 
tains a very full discussion of the question of force. 

108. Definition and Properties of the Epi-cycloid. — 
If a circle carrying on its circumference a pencil-point be 
Fio. 146 made to roll on the 

outside of the circum- 
ference of a fixed 
circle, the point will 
trace out a curve 
called an epicycloid : 
the fixed circle is 
called the base ; the 
moving circle is called 
the generating circle. 
Thus if Q is a point 
on the generating circle adq> and apc is the base or fixed 
circle, then if q were in contact with apc at f, the point 
Q will trace out the epicycloid pq. 

{a) It is evident that the length of the arc aq equals 
that of the arc ap. 

(6) It is evident that the point q is at the instant 
moving in a circle of which the centre is A, and radius aq, 
so that the line aq is the normal to the epicycloid at the 
point Q, and if dq be joined that line is a tangent to the 
curve at q. 

(c) It is evident that the form and dimensions of the 
curve are independent of the particular point q occupies 

* A veiy dear elementary discussion of the forms of the teeth of irheels 
will be foirnd in Mr. GK)odeve*8 Elements of Mechanism. 
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on the generating circle, so that if we take a succession of 
points Q, Qj, Q, ... on the generating circle, and describe 
with them a succession of epicycloids qp/q,Pi, QjP^ • , . 
they will all be exactly like one another, and if p'q' be 
any epicycloid described on the same base with the same 
generating circle as the others, it too will be exactly like 
the rest: if we now suppose all the former to remain 
fixed, and the circle p'ac to revolve round its centre, 
carrying p'q' with it, then when p' comes to Pj, the curve 
p'q' will fall upon p^Qj, and in like manner on p^Qi and 
on PQ. 



Fio. 147 



Proposition 22. 

An epicychidal tooth can be made to work correctly 
with a straight tooth. 

Let PQ be the tooth described on the base ap, the centre 
of which is Oj, by a 
circle whose diameter 
is Ao; suppose the 
base to revolve round 
Oi and let the tooth 
assume successively 
the positions Piq^ 

P2<l2» 2>3?3 cut- 
ting the circle ado in 
points q^y q^^ q^, then 
since the straight 
lines og'i, oq^^ oq^.... 
touch the epicycloid 
in the points q^y q^, q^ 
... it is plain that 
a straight line whose 
length is OA, and 
which is moveable 
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round o, will, if driven by the tooth, come successively 
into the positions cap oa^, oa, . . . passing through 
the points g^j, g,, 53 . • . . respectively. Now if we sup- 
pose the angles A0,J9|, PiO^p^ .... to be equal, the 
arcs Ap,, P1P29 PtPz • • . • are equal, and therefore 
(Art. 108 (a) ) the arcs Ajj, q^q^y q^q^ ... are equal, and 
the angles they subtend at c will be equal, and their halves 
will be also equal, i. e. the angles Aoap a^oa^y CL^oa^ 
are equal; so that if the circle pao, moves with a 
uniform angular motion, it will communicate a uniform 
angular motion to a straight line AO moveable about 
the point 0, i. e. the straight line works truly with the 
epicycloidal tooth. 

Ex. 492. — If with centre o and radios OA a circle is described, show that 
if this circle works with ap by friction, any one of its radii will have the 
same angular velocity as if it had been driven by the tooth pq. 

109. Practical Rule for the Form of Teeth.* — Let o, Oj 

be the centres of the two toothed wheels ; draw the line of 

centres oOj ; when the point of contact of any two teeth is 

*''o- *^« on the line of centres let it be 

at A ; with centres o and Oj and 

radii OA and OjA respectively 

describe circles, aAa',6A6'; these 

are called the pitch circles of 

the respective wheels, i. e. the 

two circles which rolling by 

friction would move with the 

same angular motions as the 

wheels. Now if there are to be 

m teeth in the wheel 0, there 

must be m^ in the wheel Oi, 

where rrvi is given by the pro- 

^ » portion oA : OjA :: m : rwi. 

* This rule, though not the best, is — or, at all events, used to be — very 
generally employed in practice. See Willis, p. 106» 
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Divide the circumference of aha! into m equal parts, 
of which paiis let aAi be one; the chord of this arc is 



Fio. 149 




called the 'ipiicli of the wheel j divide it into two (nearly) 
equal parts, of these AB (the smaller) is the breadth of 
a tooth, and eAi the space between two teeth ; then the 
flanks BA, DE of a tooth (i. e. the parts of its outline within 
the pitch circle) are straight lines converging to the 
centre o ; and the faces of the tooth AC, ef (i. e. the parts 
of its outline on the outside of the pitch circle) are por- 
tions of epicycloids described on the pitch circle as a base 
by a generating circle whose diameter equals the radius of 
the pitch circle of the wheel with which it is to work, viz, 
OjA. The teeth of the wheel Oi are cut upon the same 
principle; the circumference of the pitch circle 6Afe' is 
divided into mj equal parts, and each is divided into a 
tooth and a space ; the flanks of the teeth converge to Oi, 
the faces are epicycloids described on the pitch circle as 
a base by a generating circle whose diameter equals the 
radius OA. That the two wheels thus constructed will 
work truly, follows immediately from Prop, 22 ; thus, if 
the wheel o revolves uniformly, the tooth bag driving the 
tooth b'ac', the epicycloid AC will cause the straight line 
ab', and therefore the wheel Oj, to revolve uniformly : on 
the other hand, if the wheel Oj moving with a uniform 
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motion drives o, the epicycloid ac' will cause the straight 
line AB, and therefore the wheel o, to revolve uniformly. 
This is of course true whether the wheels move in the 
same or in contrary directions to those indicated by the 
arrow-heads in fig. 148. In order to prevent the locking 
of the teeth, it is usual to make ae less than eAi by ^^j-th 
of the pitch AAi ; and to cut the space ab' deeper than the 
perpendicular length of the tooth AC in such a manner that 
the distance from c to the centre is less than the distance 
from b' to the same centre by -ji^^th of the pitch AAi ; if 
however the workmanship is very good, the diflferences can 
in both cases be made smaller. 

The rule for determining the length of the teeth com- 
monly adopted by millwrights, is to make the length of 
the tooth beyond the pitch circle (i. e. AC or ac') equal to 
■j^ths of the pitch.* This rule is, however, a very bad one ; 
the following, though not perhaps the best, is very much 
better. Suppose o to be the driver, and suppose a pair of 
teeth to be in contact on the line of centres, the face of the 
next tooth should be so long that its extreme point c^ 
should just be on the circumference of the generating 
circle ax,, as shown in the figure; the length of the 
tooth of the follower is determined by a similar rule ; the 
extreme point of the following tooth Ci should (under the 
same circumstances) be on the circumference of the gene- 
rating circle Axo. The reason of this rule is as follows : 
it may be considered that when the wheels are in motion 
that pair will bear the whole or nearly the whole strain 
which at any instant will be the next to go out of contact ; 
so that, the above construction being employed, the one 
pair of teeth is just going out of contact when the next 
pair comes to the line of centres, and consequently the 

* Willis's Principles of Mechanism, p. 98. The rule whicli follows is 
given both by Mr. Moseley, Mechanical Principles^ p. 267, and by Gren. 
Morin, Aide-Memoiret p. 280. 
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working strain is not thrown upon any pair of teeth until 
it comes to the line of centres ; but it appears that prac- 
tically the friction between a pair of teeth is very much 
more destructive when they are in contact before the line 
of centres than when in contact behind the line of centres ; 
by following, therefore, the rule above given, the fric- 
tion between any pair of teeth is diminished. (Compare 
Ex. 514.) 

In practice the teeth of a wheel are all cut from a 
pattern ; in constructing a pattern the epicycloidal curve 
may be drawn by the actual rolling of a circle of the 
proper size; or an approximation may be obtained by 
means of circular arcs. Eules proper for this purpose will 
be foimd in Mr. Willis's Treatise above referred to. 

Ex. 493. — To determine the radius of the pitch circle of a wheel which 
shall contain n teeth of given pitch a, Ans, r= 

2 sin Ji? 
n 

Ex. 494. — If a wheel of m t^eth drives another of n teeth ; then if the 

driver makes jp revolutions per minute the follower will make — ^ revolu- 

n 
tions per minute. 

Ex, 495. — There are three parallel axes, A, b, c ; A makes p revolutions 
per minute, it carries a wheel of m-^ teeth which works with a wheel of n^ 
teeth on B ; B also carries another wheel of m^ teeth which works with a 

wheel of Wg teeth on c; show that c makes — ^. ""^.p revolutions per 

minute.* 

Ex. 496. — A winding engine is worked in the following manner : a steam 
engine causes a crank to make 30 revolutions per minute ; the axle of the 
crank has on it a wheel containing 36 teeth, which works with a wheel 
containing 108 teeth ; the latter wheel is on the same axle as the drum, 
which is 5 ft in radius ; determine the number of feet per minute described 
by the load. Am. 314 ft 



♦ The above arrangement is to be found in most cranes ,• if the student is 
not acquainted with the arrangement of a train of wheels he will do well to 
examine a good crane, such as is to.be aeen at most railway stations: the 
train of wheels in a clock is also a good example, but cannot commonly be 
studied without taking the dock to pieces. 

P 
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110. The Hunting Cog. — ^If wheels have to do heavy 
work, and the precise proportion between the velocities 
is not of great importance, an additional tooth— called a 
hunting cog — ^is introduced into one of the wheels, so that 
the same pair of teeth may seldom work together; by 
this means they are kept from wearing unequally; for 
instance, if in the last Example we denote the teeth of 
the driver by the successive numbers 1, 2,, 3, . • . 36, and 
the teeth of the follower by the successive numbers 1, 2, 
3, . . . 108. Then in every revolution 1 will work with 
1, 37, and 73 ; 2 will work with 2, 38, and 74 ; and 36 
will work with 36, 72, and 108. If now we introduce a 
hunting cog into the driving-wheel, so that it contains 37 
teeth, then on the first revolution 1 will work with 1, 38, 
and 75 ; in the next revolution with 4, 41, and 78, in the 
third with 7, 44, and 81, and not until the 38th revolution 
will it work with 1 again. 

Ex. 497.— If in the last Example a * hnntmg cog ' were introdueed into 
the driyer bo that it contains 37 teeth, deteimine the number of feet per 
minnte the load will now travel Ana. 323 ft 

Ex, 498. — If in Ex, 496 there are i&+ 1 axles and the drivers contain 
m teeth, and the followers contain n teeth a-piece, show that the number of 

revolutions made by the last axle will be^ (^\ 

Ex, 499. — If in the last Example it is required to multiply the number 
of revolutions 200 times, how many axles must we use, (1) if we take 
m=2n ; (2) if we take m«4 n ; (3) if we take m-6 n, and determine the 
number of teeth employed, in each case using the nearest whole numbers? 
Ans, Axes (1)8. (2)4. (3)3. 
Teeth (1)24». (2) 20«. (3) 21«. 
Ex, 500, — ^If each driver has m teeth, and each follower n teeth, and if m 
is the total number of teeth in the train, and if the last axle makes q revo- 
lutions while the first axle makes one revolution, show that 



& 



m+n 
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* Ex, 601. — In the last Example show that for a giren Talue of m we 
shall obtain the greatest value of q hj making m-«3*59 . n nearly.* 

[It is easilj shown that log [>^^ » 1 + ^ , whence the result stated] 

Ex. 502. — In the case of a pair of wheels with epicydoidal teeth show 
that the space through which the sur&ces of each pair of teeth slide one 
upon the other while in contact and after passing the line of centre is ap- 
proximately represented by the formula —^ ( -^ + •— - ) or -^^ (--• +~~" ) 

where r and r^ are the radii of the driver and follower respectively, and n 
and n^ the number of teeth in those wheels respectively. 

[Eeferring to fig. 149 it is evident that the pair of teeth just going out 
of contact touch at c^ ; it is also evident that the two points a^ and a', 
were in contact at a, so that the space through which the surfaces- have 
slidden over each other is i^ a',, which is very nearly equal to the sum 

of the versed sines of the area AOAg and aox A'g, i e. to r vers — ^ 

n 

Tj vers — ; whence the value assigned in die question.] 
^1 
Ex. 503. — ^A weight p bafimces a weight q under the following circum- 
stances ; p is tied to a rope which is wrapped round an axle whose radius is 
^; Q is tied to a rope- which is wrapped round an axle whose radius 
is J'; to the former is attached a concentric rough wheel, whose radius 
is r, to the latter in like manner a concentric rough wheel, whose radius is 
r^ ; these two wheels 
are in contact on l^e 
line of centres so that 
♦" + **i eq^iab o Oi, 
show that if we neg- 
lect the magnitude 
of the axes and the 
rigidity of the cords, 
we shall have 

P-al. L 

[The aiiangement 
described in the 
above example is re- 
presented in the an- 
nexed diagram; it is 



Fm. IM 




* It would appear firom this that the best proportion between the number 
of teeth in driver and follower for multiplying velocity is 1 : 4. This result 
is due to Dr. Young, Lectures, voL ii. p. 66. Mr. Willis remarks that the 
rule is not of much practical value, iVtnctjp/^, p. 218. 

P 2 
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evident that the rough wheels act on each other hj means of a mutual action 
through the point aJ] 

Ex. 504. — In the last Example if we suppose the separate wheel and 
axles to turn round axes whose radii are p and pi respectirely and the limit- 
ing angles of resistance between them and their bearings to be ^ and <^|, 
show that when p is on the point of overcoming q we have the following 
relation (neglecting the rigidity of cords, and the weights of the wheel and 
axles) 

p (p-p sin <t>) (^i -Ti sin ^i) = Q (g'-pi sin tpi) (r + p sin 4>) 

Ex. 605. — If in the last Example, besides the frictions on the axes, we 
take into account the weights w and w^ of the wheel and axles, determine 
che relation between p and Q. 

Ex. 506. — If in the last Example we neglect powers and products of 
n^nj>^ p sin » p^jin^^ Pi Bin ^^^ ^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^s of 

p r q r^ 

work that must be done in order to raise a weight of Q lbs. through a space 
of £ ft. is given by the formula 

u=(W / 1 + /_ + — J p sin <^ + (— I Pi sin ^1 V 

+ !1* |w^-ii^+w ^liiL^l* 

Ex, 507. — In the last Example if we suppose the rough wheels to be re- 
placed by a pair of toothed wheels whose pitch circles have the same radii 
as the wheels ; then if the wheel o contains n teeth, and the wheel o^ con- 
tains Wi teeth, show that when q is raised through a space of «ft. the work 
lost by the friction of the teeth is approximately represented by the formula 

li Q 5 ( - + —] , where n is the coefficient of friction between the teeth. 
\n nj 

[If the wheel Oi a revolves through an angle — the space through 

which the surfaces of the driving and driven teeth slide is i ( - + — ) 

^' «i \n til/ 

and therefore, supposing e, the muttial pressure^ to continvs constant 
during the contact of the teeth, the number of imits of work expended 
on friction equals /i b -^^ { - + — ) . Now, approximately, 
Brj — og, and therefore the work expended on one pair of teeth equals 
fi Q i^ IZ ^1-V but ?^ is the space through which q is raised during 



♦ If p instead of being a weight were a pressure acting vertically upward, 
it is easily shown that the third term of this equation is 

<w( — + — J Pi sin 1 
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the action of one pair of teeth, and the same being true of every pair of teeth- 
we obtain the result stated in the question. Of course, the addition of the 
expression contained in the present question to that obtained in the laat is 
the correct approximate formula for the work expended in raising a weight 
through the intervention of a pair of toothed wheels.] 

Ex. 608. — A pressure p acting at the end of an arm OA, two feet long, 
causes the toothed wheel ob to make 10 turns per minute ; this wheel work- 
ing with the wheel 0^6 turns the drum 0^0 and raises the weight q; 
given that p does at the point ▲ 330000 units of work per minute, deter- 
mine approximately the weight Q that will be raised by the drum, having 
given the radius of ob to be 1 foot, 0^8 to be 3 feet, the number of teeth 
in OB to be 40, and the radius of the drum 5 feet ; the teeth, axles and 
bearing are all of cast iron without unguents ; the radii of the axles are 3 in., 
the weight of the axles and appendages of o are 3600 lbs., and that of o^ 
being 5400 lbs. Ans, (1) 2724 lbs. 

[See Note to Ex, 606.] 

Ex, 609. — Show that in a train otp pairs of wheels and pinions * the work 
lost by friction between the teeth is given by the formula 

Kti^ Mg 113 • n^p J 

where «i, ng, ^23 . . . n^ ,, are the number of teeth in the successive wheels and 
pinions. 

Ex, 610. — There is a train of p equal pairs of wheels and pinions; the 
numbers of teeth are such that the last axle revolves m times faster than the 
first ; show that if u is the number of units of useful work yielded, the work 
lost by the friction between the teeth is represented by the formxda 

n 
where n is the number of teeth in each wheel. 

*Ex, 611. — ^If it is required to make the last axle move m times faster 
than the first) show that the loss of work is least when ^, the number of pairs 
of wheels and pinions, is given by the formula 
1 1 

m + log, m +1=0 
Ex. 612. — li in the last Example it is required to multiply the velocity 
100 times, show that the proper number of pairs of wheels and pinions \% 3 
or 4, Le. show that the equation in the last Example gives a value of p 
between 3 and 4 ; and determine the number of teeth employed in each case 
if the first pinion have 20 teeth, using the nearest whole numbers. 

^w*. (1)339. (2)332. 

* When a small wheel drives a large one the former is frequently called 
a pinion and the latter a wheel 
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Ex. 513. — ^If in the pair of wheelfl already described (Art 109) all bat a 
fdngle pair of teeth be cut away, so that the remaining teeth act on each 

2 IT 

other while the wheel o mores through an angle — before coming to 

n 

the line of centres, and also while it moTes through an equal angle after 

having passed the line of centres, and if we suppose p and q to act on the 

pitch circles of their respective wheels, show that when the point of contact 

is in such a position that the wheel o has to revolve through an angle 9 

before the point of contact comes to the line of centres we have 



'•{♦'i— (*•+**!) *aii 9 tan^\«Q* 



and that when the point of contact is so situated that the driver has 
revolved through an angle 6 -from the line of centres we have 



Pr«Q|r+(r + ri)tan— tan ^ l 



|lf in ^e accompanying figure z is the point of contact of the teeth 
before they come to the line of centres, that point x will be on the circum- 
ference of a drele whose diameter is da ; if then we draw a line bb' such 
that the angle bxa eq«ak ^, this will be the line of the mutual action of 

Fio. lu 




the teeth; remembenng that the angle ^oz equals it is easily shown 
that the perpendiculars on bs! horn o and o^ are respectively equal to 

r cos 6 cos <p 
*nd (r+ri)i50s(6 + ^)— r cos^cos^ 

whence the first equation is obtained ; the second is obtained in a similar 
manner, by determining the relation between p and q when the follower 
has j:evolved through an angle 6' which will be found to be 

pr=o< r-k-ir-i-r^) tan C tan ^ | 

whence we obtain the answer.] 
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£r.-5l4. — If the driyer be not greater than the follower, show from the 
equations of the last exJEunple, that for a given value of o, the value of p is 
greater when the driving tooth is in a given position before it comes to the 
line of centres than when it is in a corresponding position after having 
passed the line of centres. 

[Expand the values of p in terms of and ^, omitting higher powers than 
the fourth.] 

'Ex. 515. — If AB be any diameter of a circle apb ; if c be any point taken 
in the prolongation of ab (so that b is between ▲ and c), and if ap, bp, cp be 
joined, show that 

BC»AC tan PAB tan bpc 

and hence explain the action of the pressures which produce the result 
which follows from the first equation in Ex, 513, viz. that when ri» 
(r + r^) tan 9 tan ^ the pressure p must be infinitely large to bring q into 
the state bordering on motion. 
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CHAPTER L 

IWTBODUCTORT. * 

111. Velocity. — ^Before considering force as the canse of 
velocity or of change of velocity y it will be necessary to 
define accurately the means of estimating the magnitude 
of relocities. 

Def. — ^A body moves uniformly or with a uniform velocity 
when it passes over equal spaces in equal times. 

The units of space and time commonly employed are 
feet and seconds f: and whenever a body is said to be 
moving with any particular velocity, e. g. 5 or 6, this will 
always mean with a velocity of 5 or 6 feet per second. 

Def. — ^When a body moves with a variable velocity, 
that velocity is measured at any instant by the number of 
units of space it would pass over in a unit of time if it 
continued to move uniformly from that vnatant 

It will be seen from the definition that variable velocity 

* The student is particiiLurly lecommended to make himself tharoaghlj 
master of this chapter before proceeding farther. 

t To prevent mistake, it may be stated that the time referred to is mean 
solar time. 
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is measured in a manner that exactly falls in with the 
ordinary way of speaking : thus when we say that a train 
is moving at the rate of 40 miles an hour, we mean that 
if it were to keep on moving uniformly for an hour, it would 
pass over 40 miles : again, if we were to drop a small heavy 
body, we should find that at the end of a second it is 
moving at the rate of about 32 feet per second, or, as it 
is commonly stated, it acquires in a second a velocity 32, 
meaning that if it were to move uniformly from the end 
of that second it would pass over 32 feet in each successive 
second. 

112, Rddtion between uniform Vdocity, Time, and 
Space, — In the case of a body moving with a uniform 
velocity, it is evident that the number of feet (s) passed 
oyer in t seconds must be t times the number of feet 
passed over in one second (v). 

r. 8^vt 

The space a can, of course, be represented geometrically 
by the area of a rectangle whose sides severally represent 
on the same scale the velocity and the time. 

Ex. 616. — A body moves imiformly over 2| mileff in half an hour, de- 
termine its velocity. Ans. 7^ 

Ex. 517. — A body moves at the rate of 12 miles an honr, determine its 
velocity. Ans. 17f. 

Ex. 518. — ^The equatorial diameter of the earth is 41,847,000 ft^ and the 
earth makes one revolution in 86,164 seconds^ determine the velocity of a 
point on the earth's equator. Ans. 1526. 

Ex. 519. — A body moves with a velocity 12 ; how many miles will it pass 
over in one hour ? what would be its velocity if we used yards and minutes- 
as units instead of feet and seconds ? Ans. (1) 8^. (2) 240. 

113. The Velocity acquired by Falling Bodies. — It 
appears as the result of the most careful experiment that 
at any given point of the earth's surface, a body falling 
freely in vacuo acquires at the end of every second a 
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certain constant additional velocity:* this velocity is slightly 
different at different places, but is always the same at the 
same place, and never differs greatly from 32 ; so that if at 
any instant the falling body has a velocity v, it will have 
at the end of the next second a velocity v + 32. This 
additional velocity is commonly called the cucceleratmg 
force of gravity, and is denoted by the letter g ; — in all 
the following examples it will be assumed that g equals 
32, unless the contrary is specified. 

From what has been said it is plain that if a body is 
let fall, it acquires a velocity g at the end of the first 
second, 2g at the end of the second second, 3gr at the end 
of the third second, and so on : consequently, if «; is the 
velocity acquired at the end of t seconds, we shall have 
v-gt 

By the same reasoning it appears that if the body is 
thrown downward with a velocity v, and if v is its velo- 
city after falling for t seconds, then 
v=v+flr* 

Moreover, it appears, when a body is thrown wpwa/rd so 
as to move in a direction opposite to that in which gravity 
acts, that it loses in every second a velocity g\ conse- 
quently in that case 

v-y-gt 

Ex, 620. — A body fiEJls for 7 seconds, with what Telocity is it moTing at 
the end of that time ? Ans, 224. 

Ex. 621. — If a body is let fell, how long will it take to acquire a velocity 
of 200 ft. per second? Ans, 6 J sec. 

Ex. 622. — ^A body is projected downward with a velocity of 80 fL per 
second ; determine the velocity it wiU have at the end of 6 seconds, and 
the number of seconds that must elapse before its velocity equals twice its 
initial velocity ? Am, (1) 240. (2) 2J see. 



* It may be remarked, that the difference between the velodties with 
which a feather and a bullet descend is entirely due to the resistance of 
the air. 
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Ex. 623. — ^A body ia thrown downward with a Telocity of 160 ft. per 
second, determine its Telocity at the end of 4 seconds, and the number 
of seconds in which a body that is merely dropped would acquire that 
Telocity. ' -4n*. (1) 288. (2) 9 sec 

'Ex. 624. — ^A body jl is projected downward with a Telocity of 160 ft. per 
second ; at the same instant another body b is projected upward with an 
eqnal Telocity ; determine how much faster ▲ will be moTing than b at the 
end of 4 seconds. Jns. 9 times. 

Ex. 625. — A body is thrown upward with a Telocity of 96 ft. per second; 
with what Telocity will it be moring at the end of 4 seconds? 

[The formula giTes— 32, i e. it will be moTing downward with a Telocity 
of 32 ft. per second.] 

Ex. 626. — ^In the last case how long will it take the body to reach the 
highest point ? 

[It will be at the highest point when t^sO, i e. after 3 seconds.] 
Ex. 627, — ^A body is at any instant moTing upward with a glTcn Telo- 
city T, shew that it will be moving downwards with an equal Telocity after 

2t t 

— seconds ; and that it will reach its highest point after — seconds. 

Sf ^ "^ 9 

Ex, 628. — A bedy is thrown «p with a Telocity mff^ after how long will it 
be descending with a Telocity ng ? Ana. m + n sec. 

114. 73ie Space described in a given Time by a Falling 
Body^ — It admits of proof that if a body is allowed to fall 
freely from rest for t seconds the number of feet («) which 
it will pass over is giy<en by the formula 

If, however, it is thrown downward with a velocity v, 
we shall have 

«=v^+4flr? 

and if upward with a velocity v, it will, at the end of t 
seconds, be « feet above the point of projection, where 
a^Yt-igt^ 

Ex. 629. — ^How many feet will be described in 4 seconds by a body that 
moTes freely from rest under the action of graTity ? Ana. 266 ft. 

Ex. 630. — Through how many miles would a body falling freely from rest 
descend in one minute? An^. lOff mi. 

Ex. 631. — ^A body is projected downward with a Telocity of 20 ft. per 
second ; how far will it fiillin 1} seconds ? Am. 66 ft. 
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Ex. 632. — ^A body is projected upward with a velocity of 100 ft p«p 
second, how high will it have ascended in three seconds ? Ans. 156 ft. 

Ex. 633. — Show that the greatest ralue of ▼<— J^^ is found by making 

t^ -1 

g [Compare this result with Ex. 627.] 

Ex. 634. — If a body is projected upward with a velocity of 96 ft. per second, 
where will it be at the end of 7 seconds, and what will be the whole space 
it will have described ? 

Ans. (1) 112 ft. below the point of projection. (2) 400 ft. 

Ex, 536.— A body is projected upward with a velocity of 100 ft. per second, 
determine where the body will be, with what velocity, and in what direction, 
the body will be moving at the end of 4 seconds. 

Ana. (1) 144 ft. above the point of prpjection. (2) 28 ft. per sec 
downward. 

Ex, 636. — A body is projected upward with a velocity v, show that it 

2 V 

will return to the point of projection after. — seconds. 

[Compare this result with Ex. 527 J 

115. Relation between Velocity acquired a/nd Space 
passed over by a Falling Body. — The above relations 
between the velocity (v) which the body has at the end of 
a time (t) and between the space (s) which it describes in 
the same time (t) enable us to determine the relation be- 
tween V and 8 ; thus if the body is simply let fall we have 

v-gt 
and 8=^gt^ 

whence v^ = 2g8 

an equation which gives the velocity acquired in' falling 
from rest through s feet. From the corresponding equa- 
tions the reader will easily deduce the following 

v^=Y^ + 2g8 
v^=\^—2g8 

The former of these gives the velocity {v) which the 
body has after falling through 8 feet when it was thrown 
down with a velocity v ; the latter the velocity (v) which 
it has when it is 8 feet above the point from which it 
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waa thrown up with the velocity y. Whether the direc- 
tion of this velocity (v) is upward or downward must be 
determined by other considerations. 

Ex, 537. — ^If a body is thrown upward with a Telocity y, show that it will 

ascend through -— feet. 
2^ 

Ex. 638. — If a body is thrown upward with a Telocity of 200 ft per second, 
find its greatest height Ans. 625 ft 

Ex. 639.— If a body fiiUs freely through 160 ft. find the Telocity it ac- 
quires. Ana. 98. 

Ex. 640. — A body is projected Tertically upward with a Telocity of 200 ft^ 
per second ; how long wiU it take to reach the top of a tower 200 ft high, 
and with what Telocity will it reach that point? 

Ans. (1) 11 sec. (2) 164-9. 

Ex. 641. — ^Let ab be a Tertical line at the same instant one body is dropped 
from A and another thrown up from b, they meet at the middle point of ab; 
find the initial Telocity of the second body. Ans. V^x ab. 

Ex. 542; — ^A stone (a) is let fall frY)m a certain point ; one second after 
another stone (b) is let fall from a point 100 ft lower down ; in how many 
seconds will a OTertake b, and what space will it haTe described ? 

Ans. (1) Sfsec. (2) 210ift. 

Ex. 543.— A stone (a) is let fall from the top of a tower 350ft. high; 
at the same instant a second stone (b) is let fall from a window 50 ft 
below the top ; how long before a will b strike the ground ? 

Ans. 0*35 sec. 

Ex. 544. — ^A stone (a) is projected Tertically upward with a Telocity of 
96 ft. per second ; after 4 seconds another stone (b) is let Ml from the same 
point ; how long will b moTC before it is OTertaken by a, and at what point 
wiU this take place ? 

Ans. (1)4 sec (2) 256 ft. below the point of projection. 

Ex. 645. — In the last Example if only 3 seconds had elapsed when b was 
let fall would a eTer haTe OTertaken it ? Ans. No. 

Ex. 646. — The point a is 128 ft. aboTe b ; a body is thrown upward from 
A with a Telocity of 64 ft. per second, and at the same instant another is 
thrown upward from b with a Telocity of 96 ft per second ; show that after 
4 seconds they will both be at b ; moving downward with Telocities 64 and 
32 respectiTely. 

116. Velocity due to a certain Height — When a body 
is moving with a given velocity (v), a certain height (h) 
can always be found such that if a body fell down it freely 
from rest it would acquire the given velocity: under these 
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circumstances v is said to be the velocity due to the height 
H. These quantities are, of course, connected by the 
equation 

v*=2gfH 

Ex. 547.^Determine the height to irhich ydocities of 20, 59, and 760 ft. 
per second are respectiTelj due. 

Ans, (I) ^ ft. (2)64||ft. (3) 9026 ft. 

117. Other Cases of uniformly Accelerated Motion. — 
The formulaB hitherto used are true for any value of g, 
and indeed for the motion of any body which is acted on in 
its line of motion by a force that increases its velocity by 
equal amounts in equal intervals. 

Ex. 648.— At the distance of the moon the accelerating force of graidtj 
is reduced to about y^ : if a body feU freely under the action of this force 
for one hour,, with what velocity per minute would it then be falling : and in 
how numy seconds would a body falling in the neighbourhood of the earth's 
8ui&ce acquire the same ydocity ? 

Ans, (1) 1928|. (2) 1 sec very nearly. 

Ex, 649. — ^If a body were to begin to fall to the earth from the distance 
of the moon, how many yards would it fall through in half an hour ? 

Ans, 4821 yards. 

Ex. 660. — In the last Example if a body were thrown upward with a 
velocity of 4 miles an hour, how long would it take to return to the point 
of projection ? Ans. 1314 sec. 

118. The Acceleration of the Motion of a given Body 
produced by a given Pressure. — Let the weight of the 
body be w lbs» ; we have seen, that if it falls freely it 
acquires in every second an additional velocity g. In 
other words, if this body is acted on by a pressure of w 
lbs., its velocity is increased every second by g. Now 
suppose it to be acted on by a constant pressure p ; for 
instance, suppose it to be placed on a smooth horizontal 
plane and to be pushed by a horizontal pressure of p lbs., 
it appears from experiment* that its velocity will be 

* It may be remarked, that it is very difficult to devise experiments wMch 
shall exhibit the fundamental principles of Dynamics in a state of isolation : 
Ghdileo, who discovered most of them, possessed a rare sagacity in detecting 
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increased in every second by a certain constant amount /, 
given by the proportion 

w : p;:flr :/ 

that is to say, the accderatuma, or the increments of 
velocity of the same body, vn each second a/re proportional 
to the pressures that produce them. 

It follows from the remark already made (Art. 117) 
that the fc^mulae previously given for falling bodies will 
be true in the present case when / has been substituted 
for g. Thus we shall have 

v=:ft «=i/«* t;*=2/8 &c. 

Ex. 661. — ^A body weighing 30 lbs. slidM along a smooth horizontal 
plane under a constant pressore of 15 lbs., determine (1) the additional 
velocity it acquires in every second : (2) the velocity it will have at the end 
of 6 seconds : (3) the space it will pass over in 6 seconds. 

Ans, (1)16. (2)80. (3) 200 ft. 

Hat. 552. — A mass weighing w lbs* is urged along a rough horizontal 
plane by a pressure of p lbs. acting in a direction parallel to the plane; the 
coefficient of friction is m ; if the body's velocity is increased in eveiy second 
by/, show that 

w 
Ex. 553. — A weight of 100 lbs. is moved along a horizontal plane by a 
. constant pressure of 20 lbs.; the coefficient of friction is 0*17 ; determine (1) 
the space it will describe in 10 seconds ; (2) the time in which it will 
describe 200 ft Ans. (1) 48 ft. (2) 20*4 sec 

Ex, 66^, — A train weighing 50 tons is impelled along a horizontal road 
by a constant pressure of 550 lbs.; the friction is 8 lbs. per ton: what 
velocity will it have after moving from rest for ten minutes, and what 
space will it describe in that time ? * 

Ana. (1) 17J miles per hour. (2) 7714 ft; 



the parts of a phenomenon which were due to disturbing causes, and thus 
was enabled to get at the fundamental principles. The experimental veri- 
fication of these principles is nearly always indirect, and consists in com- 
paring actual casiBS of motion (e. g. that of planets, of pendulums, &c) with 
the secondary principles which have been derived frY)m them. 

* If the resistances which oppose the motion of a train were constant, 
it would be possible to attain any velocity however great: in reality the 
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Ex. 656. — ^If in the last Example the steam were cut off at the end of 
the 10 minutes, how many seconds will elapse before the train stops, and 
how far will it go ? Ana. (1) 225 sec. (2) 2893 ft. 

Ex. 656 — ^A train is observed to more at the rate of 30 miles per hour, 
and to run on a horizontal plane for 10,000 ft., find how many lbs. per ton 
the resistances amount to supposing them independent of the velocity. 

[It is easily shown that /=■ 0-0968 ; then the resistance (p) in lbs. per ton 
(w) is found to equal 6*776 lbs.] 

Ex. 657. — A weight q is tied to a string and rests on a rough horizontal 
table ; to the other end of the string is tied a weight p which hangs verti- 
cally over the edge of the table; if the weight of the string and its friction 
against the edge of the table are neglected, show that when p falls it 
accelerates q's velocity in every second by /, where 

P + Q ^ 

[The student will remark that in this case a weight p + a is moved by a 
pressure p— /iq.] 

Ex. ^58.— A mass of cast iron weighing 100 lbs. is drawn along a hori- 
zontal plane of cast iron by means of a cord which is parallel to the plane, 
and to the end of which a weight of 20 lbs is attached : determine (1) the 
acceleration ; (2) how far it will move in 4 seconds. 

Ans. lift, per sec. in each second. (2) lOfft. 

Ex. 669. — If in the last Example the mass had described 5 fL in 1| 
seconds what must have been the coefficient of friction ? Ans. ^. 

Ex. 560. — If in Ex. 557 Q weighs 1 lb. and p weighs 1 oz. ; if moreover 
the length of the string is 12 ft. and p is placed at the edge of the table 
which is 3 ft. above the ground, find (1) how long p will take to reach the 
ground ; (2) how long it will take q to arrive at the edge of the table ; the 
friction between q and the table being neglected. 

Ans. (1) 1-78 sec. (2) 4-46 sec. 

Ex. 561. — In the last Example suppose p and q each to weigh one 
pound, determine the coefficient of friction between q and the table if that 
body just reaches the edge. Ans. f 

Ex, 562. — If p and q are two weights connected by a fine thread (whose 
weight is neglected) passing over a fixed smooth cylinder ; determine the 
acceleration ; and if a weight equal to p— q is taken from p after it has 
described s feet, determine the space it will describe in the next t seconds. 



resistance of the air always imposes a limit on the -velocity that can be 
attained by a train moving under a pressure that exceeds the frictions by 
any given amount; thus Mr. Scott Kussell's formula for the resistance 
contains a term involving the square of the velocity of the train (Bankine, 
,p. 620). 
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Sx. 563. — ^In the last Example show that the tension on the string before 

OpQ 

P — Q is removed equals . 

P-rQ 

[Let T be the required tension ; the pressure acting on f is p— t down- 

ward, so that the acceleration* of p dovmward is -^^^. Similarly the 

p "^ 

acceleration of Q uptoard is "" ■ . ff. And these must be equal, since at 

any instant p is moving downward with the same velocity that q haa 
upward.] 

Ex. 564. — ^If after the bodies (in Ex. 662) have moved for t seconds they 
are in the same horizontal line, and if at that instant the string is cut, find 
the distance between the bodies after n seconds. 

Ex^ 565.— In Ex. 557 show that the tension equals (^+/*)^<> 

P + Q 

Ex. 566. — In Ex. 558 find the tension on the string. Ana. 19| lbs. 

Ex. 567. — ^A sphere lies on the deck of a steamer and is observed to roll 
back 20 inches ; if the resistance to rolling is the ^th part of its weight, 
determine the change in the velocity of the steamer. Atis. 2*309 ft per sec. 

119. The Work dccumulated in a Moving Body. — If a 
body weighing w lbs. is at any instant moving with a 
velocity of v feet per second, there will be accumulated 
in it a certain number of units of work ; this is evident 
from the fact that the moving body is capable of over- 
coming any given resistance through a certain space ; the 
precise number of units of work thus accumulated is given 

TIT 

by the formula — v^ ; this can readily be proved as fol- 

if 

lows : — It is plain that the number of units of work accu- 
mulated in the body at any instant is independent of the 
direction of the velocity ; we may therefore suppose it to 
move in any direction that will enable us to ascertain the 
number ; now, if we suppose the body to be moving verti- 
cally upward, it will ascend to a height H, given by the 
formula v^=2gK 

But to lift a weight w through h feet requires the expen- 

w 
ditare of yrs units of work, therefore WH or -—v* is 

2gr 
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the number of units of work that must have been accu- 
mulated in the body. 

Ex. 568. — A body whose weight is 10 lbs. moves with a velocity of 16 ft. 
per second, it has to overcome a constant resistance of half a pound ; deter- 
mine the number of feet it will describe before stopping. 

[There are 40 unitas of work accumulated in the body : now, if a: be the 
number of feet required, \x is the number of units of work done ; whence x 
equals 80 feet.] 

£r. 569. — In a similar manner obtain the answers to the Examples 555, 
666, 561, and 567. 

Ex. 570. — ^A railway truck weighing with its contents 10 tons — ^resistances 
being 8 lbs. per ton — is drawn from rest by a horse ; after going 300 ft. it is 
observed to be moving at the rate of 5 ft. per second ; determine the number 
of units of work that has been done by the horse. Ans. 32750. 

Ex. 671. — ^A train weighs 100 tons — resistances are 8 lbs. per ton — 
determine the smallest number of units of work expended in a run of 100 
miles on a level road.* Ans. 422400000. 

Ex. 572. — In the last Example if the train stops 10 times and the driver 
in each case gets the speed up to 30 miles an hour, and to save time turns 
off the steam and puts on the break at 1000 ft. before each station, determine 
the total loss of work ; and the proportion it bears to the total number of 
units that need be expended. Ans. (1) 59760000. (2) newrly Jth. 

Ex. 57 B. — A shot weighing 6 lbs. leaves the mouth of a gun with a velo- 
city of 1000 ft. per second : determine the number of units of work accu- 
mulated in it, and the mean pressure exerted by the exploded powder behind 
it if the length of the bore is 6 ft. Ans. (1) 93750. (2) 18750 lbs. 

Ex. 574. — If the shot in the last Example penetrates 24 in. into a piece 
of sound oak, determine the mean resistance offered by the wood. 

Ans. 46875 lbs. 

120. Velocity acquired by a Body vn sliding down a 
Smooth Curve. —Let h be the vertical height of a point 
Fio. 152 ^ above another point B, the points 

being anywhere situated ; let us sup- 
pose them joined by any smooth line, 
whether straight or curved ; then if a 
body is supposed to slide in vacuo 
from A to B along the curve, and if v 

* It is supposed that at the end of the journey the steam is turned off at 
inch a point that the train just runs into the station without putting on the 
break. 
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is the velocity it has at A, and v the velocity it has at B, 
it can be proved that 

Now, if a point b' were to be taken vertically under A, and 
in the same horizontal line as b, a body that is thrown 
down from A with a velocity v will have at b' the same 
velocity, viz. v — i. e. the change in the velocity of the body 
between A and the horizontal line bb' is irrespective of the 
path it describes. In explanation of this remarkable fact it 
may be observed, that at every instant the reaction is per- 
pendicular to the direction in which the body is moving, and 
therefore cannot accelerate the velocity. The same formula 
is true of a body suspended by thread, and oscillating ; for 
the tension of the string will act at each point perpen- 
dicularly to the direction of the body's motion, and will 
neither accelerate nor retard its velocity. 

Ex. 575. — ^A stone is tied to the end of a string 10 ft. long and describes 
a yertical circle of which the string is the radius ; if at the highest point it 
is moying at the rate of 25 ft. per second, find its velocity aft«r describing 
angles of 90° 180°, and 270® respectively from the highest point. 

Ans. (1) 35-6. (2) 43-6. (3) 35-6. 

Ex, 576. — Show that if a body oscillates in any arc of a circle, the arc of 
ascent would always equal the arc of descent if there were no passive re- 
sistances. 

Ex. 577. — ^A body is tied to the end of a string 12ft. long, the other end of 
which is fastened to a point a. ; at a distance of 4 ft. vertically below a. is a peg 
B ; the body descends through an angle of 30° when the string comes to the 
peg b; find the angle through which the body will rise. Ans. 36° 58'. 

Ex. 578. — Suppose a body to move in a cirtle whose radius is r, and lowest 
point A ; let V be the velocity it has at a point p and v that which it has at q ; 
let the chords ap and aq be denoted by c and c respectively show that 

f;'=v2+i^(c«-c«). 

T 

121. Centrifugal Force. — If a stone is tied to the end of 
a string and whirled round, there arises a very peculiar 
case of the action of forces, and one which requires careful 
consideration. Suppose the string to be r feet long, the 
stone to weigh w lbs. and to move with a velocity of 

Q2 
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T feet per eecond ; now, the tendency of the stone at each 
instant is to move off in the direction of a tangent to the 
circle it describes, therefore there must be exerted on it 
at each instant a certain pressure p (acting along the 
radius and towards the centre) sufficient to deflect it from 
the tangent and to keep it in the circle ; this pressure is 
given by the formula 

_w V* 

In the case supposed this pressure is supplied by the hand, 
and gives rise to the same sensation as would be produced 
if the stone were at rest and pulled outward with a pressure 
of p lbs. It must be added, that when any heavy body 
moves in a circle under the action of any forces whatever, 
the sum of the resolved parts of the forces along the radius 

w v^ 
must at each instant equal — . — or the body will not con- 
tinue to move in the circle. 

We have already seen that if a body whose weight is w 
is acted on by a pressure p, it would acquire at the end of 

every second an additional velocity / equal to —g; in the 
present case therefore 



/=? 



The acceleration / is frequently spoken of as the ' centri- 
fugal force.' 

Ex. 679. — ^A weight of 1 lb. is fastened to the end of a string 3 ft. long 
and made to perform 50 revolutions in 1 min. with a uniform velocity : the 
revolutions take place in a horizontal plane, determine the tension on the 
string. Ans. 2*57 lbs. 

Ex. 680. — In Ex, 676 determine the tension on the string at the highest 
and at the other points, supposing the body to weigh 10 lbs. 

Ans. (1) 9-63 lbs. (2) 39-63 lbs. (3) 69-53 lbs. (4) 39-63 lbs. 
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£r. 581. — ^If a body moves in a vertical circle the radius of which is 5 it. 
determine the velocity at the highest point that the body may just keep in 
the circle. Ans, 12*65. 

[Let T be the tension on the string, then t + w a - • — and the 

9 r 

body -will just keep in the circle if t«0. If — • — were less than w the 

g r 

body would fall within the circle ; if it were greater than w there would be 

a certain tension on the string.] 

Ex. 582. — ^In the last Example show that the tension on the string at the 

lowest point will equal 6 times the weight of the body ; and that when the 

body has described a quadrant from the highest point the tension is 3 times, 

the weight of the body. 

Ex. 683. — Show that the centrifugal force at the equator equals 0*11129 
or the jlgth part of what the accelerating force of gravity would be if 
the earth were at rest. 

[See Ex. 518 and Table XV.] 

Ex. 584. — How many revolutions would the earth have to make in 24 
hours, if bodies woxdd jtcst stay on her surface at the equator ? 

^ns. v'289. 

Ex. 585. — Given that the moon makes one revolution round the earth in 
about 2,360,000 seconds, and nearly in a circle whose radius is 59 '964 times 
the earth's equatorial radius, snow that the accelerating force of gravity on: 

the moon must equal — ■ reckoning in feet and seconds : what infer- 
ence can be deduced from this as to the law of the decrease of the earth's 
attraction? 

Ex. 586. — A body moves in a circle whose radius is r, the pressure tend- 
ing towards the centre necessary to keep it in the circle is p, if u is the work 
accumulated in the body, show that 

2u=pr 

122. Tvme of Oscillation of a simple Pendulum. — If a 
small bullet is suspended by a very fine thread, and caused 
to oscillate in any small arc (e. g. not exceeding 2^ or 3" 
on each side of the lowest point), then the time of each 
oscillation* is given approximately by the formula 



-VI 



* i. e. the time of moving from the highest point on one side to the highest 
on the other. 
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where t is the required time in seconds^ and I the distance 
in feet from the point of suspension to the centre of the 
bullet. It may be remarked that the above formula would 
be rigorously true if the bullet were reduced to a point, 
the thread perfectly flexible and without weight, and the 
arc of vibration indefinitely small: a pendulum possessing 
these properties (which is, of course, an abstraction) is 
called a simple pendulum, and the above formula is said 
to give the time of a small oscillation of a simple pen- 
dulum. 

Ex. 687. — If ^—32*2 determine the number of oscillations made in one 
hour by a pendulum 3 ft long. Ana. 3754*2. 

Ex. 688. — It is found that at a certain place a pendulum 39*138 inches 
long oscillates in one second ; determine the accelerating force of gravity at 
that place. Ans. 32*1897. 

Ex, 689.— If ii is the length of a seconds pendulum show that 

Ex. 690. — If L is the length of a seconds pendulum at any place, and 
I the length of a pendulum that oscillates in n seconds at the same place, 
show that 

Ex. 691. — A pendulum at the average temperature oscillates in one 
second ; it is found that iU length is l ; after a certain time it is found 
to lose 60 seconds a day ; determine the increase of its length. 

Ans. 000116 L. 

123. Centre of Oscillation and Percussion. — Let ab 

represent any body capable of oscillating about an axis 

Fig. ift3 passing through s perpendicularly to the plane 

of the paper, which plane contains the centre 

of gravity G : let the body be made to oscillate 

round the axis, and let the time of its small 

oscillations be noted ; determine the length I 

of the simple pendulum which would ma^e a 

small oscillation in the same time ; in sa 

produced, take o, so that so equals I ; then the 

point o is called the centre of oscillation of the body 

corresponding to the centre of suspension s. If ab has a 
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definite geometrical form, so can be determined by calcu- 
lation, as will be shown hereafter ; but in any case it can 
be determined by observation as explained. 

In the plane of the paper draw or at right angles to so ; 
it admits of proof that if ab* were struck a blow of any 
magnitude along the line or, there would be no impulse 
communicated to the axis ; the point o is therefore also 
called the centre of percussion. 

Ex. 592. — A mass of oak is suspended freely by a horizontal axis; it is 
observed to make 43 oscillations in one minute ; at what distance below the 
point of support must a shot be fired into it so that there may be no impul- 
sive strain on the point of support ? Ans. 6*313 ft 

Ex. 593. — A tilt hammer when allowed to oscillate about its axis is ob- 
served to make 35 small oscillations per minute, at what distance from its 
axis must be the point at which it strikes the object on the anvil in order 
that no impulse may be communicated to the axis ? Ans. 9-528 ft. 

124. Variations in the Acceleratvag Force of Gravity 
at different Places of the EartKs Surface. — When experi- 
mental determinations of the accelerating force of gravity 
are made with great care, it is found to have different 
values at different places ; these differences are due to two 
principal causes. (1) The spheroidal form of the earth, 
in consequence of which the attraction of the earth at 
different places is not the same. (2) The diurnal rotation 
of the earth, which causes the effective or apparent force 
of gravity to be less than the actual attraction, as part of 
the latter is consumed in keeping bodies on the surface of 
the earth. Besides these general causes, variations are 
produced in the determinations made at particular places 
by differences in their level, and differences in the density 
of the strata in their immediate neighbourhood. The 
effective force of gravity at any place is determined by 
ascertaining the length l of a simple pendulum which beats 

* The body ab is supposed to be symmetrical with reference to the plane 
of the paper. 
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seconds at that place, and then the accelerating force of 
gravity is determined by the formula {Ex. 589) 

The following table gives the lengths of the seconds 
pendulum at different places, according to Mr. Airy,* and 
the values of g which can be deduced from them. 

Table XV. 

The Value of the AccEi:.EBATiNa Force of Geavitt at diffbebnt 
Places. 









Length of se- 


Accelerating 


Observer 


Place 


Latitude 


conds pendulum 
in inches 


force of gra- 
vity; feet and 
seconds 


Sabine . . . 


Spitzbergen . . 
Hammerfest 


N. 790 60' 


39-21469 


32-2528 


Sabine . . , 


70O4(y 


3919476 


32-2363 


Svanberg . . 


Stockholm . . 


69^21' 


3916641 


32-2122 


Bessel . . . 


Konigsberg . . 


54042' 


3916072 


32-2002 


Sabine . . . 


G^reenwich . . 


610 29' 


3913983 


32-1912 


Borda,Biot,and 










Sabine . . . 


Paris. . . . 


48<^60' 


3912861 


321819 


Biot .... 


Bordeaux . . 


440 60' 


39-11296 


32-1691 


Sabine . . . 


New York . . 


40^43' 


3910120 


32-1594 


Freycinet . . 


Sandwich Islands 


20° 62' 


39-04690 


321148 


Sabine . . . 


Trinidad . . 


10° 39' 


39-01888 


320913 


Freycinet . . 


Rawak . . . 


S. Qo 2' 


39-01433 


320880 


Sabine and Bu- 










perrey . . . 


Ascension . . 


7^ 65'- 


39-02363 


320966 


Freycinet and 










Duperrey . . 


Isle of France . 


200 10' 


39-04684 


32-1151 


Brisbane and 










Rumker . . 




33^49' 


39-07452 


321375 


Freycinet and 










I>uperrey . , 


Isles Malonines 


51«35' 


39-13781 


32-1896 



* Figure of the Figure, p. 229* • 
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CHAPTER IL 

ON UNIFORMLY ACCELERATED MOTION. 

125. Accelerating Force. — If the velocity of a body is 
continually increased by equal amounts in equal times, 
that velocity is said to be unifonrdy accelerated ; and the 
cause which produces this acceleration is said to be a 
uniformly accelerating force. 

Obs. — ^If the velocity of a body is continually dimin- 
ished by equal amounts in equal times, it is said to 
be uniformly retarded \ and the cause which produces 
this effect is said to be a uniformly retarding force. 
Now, it must be remarked, the same cause may produce 
uniform acceleration in one body, and uniform retardation 
in another : thus gravity produces the former effect on a 
body moving downward, and the latter on a body moving 
upward : for this reason the term * retarding force ' is 
rarely used, and the a/iceleratin^ force of gravity is spoken 
of, whether the body is moving upward or downward. It 
may be remarked, however, that some forces, such as 
friction, are essentially retarding forces. It must be care- 
fully borne in mind that a body is said to be acted on by 
a uniformly accelerating force /, when at the end of each 
second its velocity is increased by a velocity of / feet per 
second. 

Proposition 23. 

If ABCD he any area hounded by a line straight or 
curved en, and by straight lines ab, ad, bc, of which the 
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Fio. 164 



two latter a/re at right angles to ab ; and if the line dc he 
such that for any point p the ordinate pn represents the 

velocity with which a body moves 
at the end of a time t^ that is 
represent^ on the same scale 
by AN, then the area of the curve 
will represent thespace described 
by the body in the tivne ab. 

Divide ab into any number of 
equal parts in n^ n,, N3, . . . • 
draw the ordinates PiNj, PjjN^, 
and complete the rect- 
. . Now, 
if we suppose the body to move 
during each interval of time with the velocity it has at the 
commencement of that interval, then (Art. 112) it will 
describe a space represented by the sum of the rectangular 

areas dn^ PjNj, p^Ng, ; and this will be true, however 

great the number of intervals may be, and therefore when 
the velocity changes continuously, the space described will 
be correctly represented by the limit of the sum of those 
areas, i. e. by the curvilinear area abcd. 




angles DNp p^Nj, PgN,, 



Proposition 24. 

If a body begvns to move with a velocity of v feet per 
second^ and is acted on by a uniformly accelerating force 
f along the line of its motion^ the number of feet (s) 
described by it in t seconds is given by the formula 

s=Yt + yt^ 

Let ab represent the time t on scale ; at right angles to 
AB draw AD and bc representing on the same scale v, the 
velocity at the beginning of the motion, and v +ft the 
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velocity at the end of the motion (Art. 1 13) ; join DC, then 
the area abcd will represent the 
space 8. 

Draw DE parallel to ab ; in do 
take any point p, and draw pn 
parallel to da, cutting de in m. 
Now, since da (which represents 
v) is equal to be, we shall have 
CE equal to ft, oifx ab. But by 
similar triangles 

FM : CE :: dm : de :: an : ab 

and CE equals /xab; therefore pm equals /x an, therefore 
PN equals adH-/x an, i. e. (Art. 113) represents the velo- 
city with which the body is moving at the end of the time 
represented by an; hence the area abcd represents the 
required space 8 (Prop. 23). 

Now area ABCD=iAB (ad+bc) 
therefore « = i^ (v + v +ft) 

or 8=Yt-\-ytK 

Cor. — If the body begins to move in a direction opposite 
to that in which the force acts — i. e. if its velocity is uni- 
formly retarded— a precisely similar process leads to the 
equation 

8^Yt^ift^ 

and if the body begins to move from rest, we shall obtain 

Ex, 694. — If a body is thrown up witJi any velocity, and if t^ and t^ are 
the times during which it is respectively above and below the middle point 
of its path, show that 

Ex. 596. — If a body falls under the action of any uniformly accelerating 
force/, show that the spaces described in successive seconds form an arith- 
metical series of which the first tenuis Z. and the common difference /. 

2 

Ex. 696. — In the nth second of its motion, a falling body describes h 
feet, determine its initial velocity. Ans. v ■» A — | ^ (2n — 1). 
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Ex, 697. — If a body is let fall and describes a certain space, and this 
space is divided into n equal parts, show that the ti me of d escribing the first 
part is to that of describing the last as 1 is to Vn— V» ~ 1. 

Ex. 698. — A falling body describes in the wth second m times the space 
described in the (n--l)th second, show that the whole space described 
in the n seconds equals 

Ex, 699. — There is a chasm with water at the bottom, on dropping a 
stone down it the splash is heard n seconds after the stone leaves the hand ; 
show that the distance of the surface of the water below the hand is given 

by the formula (^« 32-2) 

a = 1130(35 + «-^/12z6 + 70») 
[The velocity of sound may be taken at 1130ft. per second; it will be 
observed also that 1130-r 16-1 =70 very nearly ; now let x be the time the 
stone takes to fall, n—x is the time the sound takes to rise, and if « is the 
required depth we have 

«=l^ar««161ar« 
and «=1130(w-a:) 

therefore ar* = 70 (w — a:) 

whence a is easily found.] 

Ex, 600. — When n is but a few seconds, show that the formula in the last 
Example can be written 

_ 666n« 
36+» 
Ex. 601. — Determine the values of « from the formulae of Examples 599 
and 600 when n equals 3, 4, and 6 seconds respectively. 

Am. (1) 134-3 ft. and 133-8 ft. (2) 232*4 ft. and 231-8 ft. (3) 354-6 ft 

and 363- 1 ft. 
Ex, 602.— K V is the velocity of sound, show that the formulae in Examples 
699 and 600 become respectively 

Iff ^ \SfJ 9 y 2 Z +n 

9 
and hence show that if an error of ^ * feet is committed in the numerical 
value assigned to v, the error in the value of « is very nearly 

2(y + ffny 
Ex, 603. — ^What is the error produced in the determination of « by an 
error of 20 ft., in the velocity of sound (assumed as 1130) when n equals 
6 seconds ? Jns. 0*78 ft. 



* It must be remembered that the velocity of sound is different in diffe- 
rent states of the atmosphere. 
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126, Change in the numerical Value of an Accelerating 
Force produced by a Change in the Units of Space and 
Time, — We have hitherto taken the numerical value of the 
accelerating force of gravity to be 32, which presupposes 
that space is measured in feet, and time in seconds ; the 
choice of these units is of course arbitrary ; the question 
then arises, were we to choose other units what numerical 
value must be assigned to the accelerating force of gravity? 
The method of obtaining this value will be readily under- 
stood by considering the following Examples : — 

Ex. 604. — ^What velocity would be acquired by a body that fell freely for 
one minute? Ans. 1920 ft. per sec. 

Ex. 605. — If a body moves with a velocity of 1920 ft. per second, what is 
its velocity estimated in yards per minute ? Ans. 38400. 

[Now, it must be remembered that at the end of each second a falling 
body acquires an additional velocity of 32 feet per second ; it appears jfrom 
the last two Examples that the same body would acquire in each minute an 
additional velocity of 38400 yards per minute ; but the former number re- 
presents the accelerating force of gravity in feet and seconds, and therefore 
the latter represents the accelerating force of gravity in yards and minutes.] 

Ex. 606.— If the unit of space were a fathom, and the unit of time 15 sec. 
what would be the numerical value of ^? Ans. 1200. 

Ex. 607. — Given that the accelerating force of gravity at the distance of 
the moon equals j^ in feet and seconds, find its value in miles and hours. 

Ans. 21-91. 

Ex. 608. — An accelerating force has a numerical value / when certain 

units are employed, show that its value will be - -^ when the new unit 

n 

of time contains m, and the new unit of space n, of the old units respectively. 

127. Composition of Velocities, — Suppose a body to be 
at any instant at the point A, and suppose it to be moving 
with such a velocity as would in a p,^ ^^ 
certain time carry it to b along the 
line ab; suppose that at that instant 
another velocity were communi- 
cated to it such as would in the ^ ^ 
same time carry the body along the line AC to c, if it had 
moved with that velocity only; complete the paraJlelograra 
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ABCD, and join ad, then at the end of the given time the 
body will arrive at d, having moved along the line ad. 
That this is so appears at once from the well-known fact, 
that when a ship is in a state of steady motion, a man can 
walk across her deck with precisely the same facility as if 
she were at rest ; thus if he were to walk across the deck 
when the ship is at rest he would go from A to c ; but if 
we suppose the ship to have such a velocity as will in the 
same time carry the point A to b, he will come to the point 
D ; and if the velocities have been imiform he will have 
moved along the line ad. Now, let v and u be the two 
velocities, then 

A.B : Ac::u : V 

and if v is the velocity compounded of them 

AD : ab::v : w 

So that if AB and AC represent the given velocities in 
magnitude and direction, ad will represent the velocity 
compounded of them in magnitude and direction. Hence 
the rule for the composition of velocities is the same, 
mutatis mutandisy as that for the composition of pressures. 
If the velocities vary from instant to instant, the rule 
will give the magnitude and direction of the component 
velocity at any instant ; this is the case which commonly 
happens, for example, when a body is thrown in any 
direction transverse to the action of gravity ; the method 
of determining the motion of the body may be described in 
general terms as follows: — Conceive the time to be divided 
into a great number of intervals, and suppose the velocity 
that is actually communicated by gravity during each 
interval to be communicated at once,* then, by the com- 
position of velocities, we can determine the motion during 
each interval, and therefore during the whole time ; the 

* It is immaterial whether we conceive it to be communicated at the 
beginning or at the end of the interval 
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actual motion is the Kmit to which the motion, thus 
determined, approaches when the number of intervab is 
increased* 



Proposition 25. 

A body is thrown in vacuo with a given velocity (v) 
in a direction inahing any angle with the horizon^ to 
determine its position at the end of any given time (t). 

Let the body be projected along the line an ; take an 
equal to y^, and divide t into n parts, each equal t ; then 
if AN is divided into the same number of equal parts in 
Np Ng, N3 . . . each part will ^^^ ^^^ 

equal vt. Now, the efiFect 
of gravity is to increase 
the velocity of a falling, 
body by gr in a time t; 
we may therefore conceive 
the body to move through 
each interval with the 
velocity it has at the 
beginning of that interval, 
and at the end the velo- 
city to be compounded with 
gr. During the first interval the body will move over the 
space AN, ; draw Nj^j vertical and equal to grxr; complete 
the parallelogram n^^^; then since the sides Nj-w-, and 
N, Ng are proportional to the velocities gr and v, the body 
will, during the next interval, move along the line NjQ, and 
at the end of the interval will ariive at a point Q vertically 
imder Njj; the actual velocity with which the body has 
moved being, of course, equal to NiQ-t-t. At the point q 
we have to compound this velocity with gr; to do this we 
must produce NjQ to r, making Qr equal to NjQ ; take Qn^ 
equal to grr x t, and complete the parallelogram, then the 
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sides of this figure are proportional to the component 
velocities, and therefore the diagonal is in the same pro- 
portion to the velocity compounded of them ; at the end 
of the third interval therefore the body will be at k verti- 
cally under N3 ; the same construction will apply to any 
number of intervals, and the required point p will be 
vertically under n. To determine np ; produce NjQ to m^, 
QR to mj5 RS to rrij, &c., then will np equal the limit of the 
sum of Nm,, m^m^y ^jWij, &c. ; but by similar triangles 
Nmj is the same multiple of n^q that NjN is of NiN,, there- 
fore Nmj equals (^—1) ^t^ similarly mim, equals (n.— 2) 
gr*, m^m^ equals (n— 3) gr^, &c., and therefore their sum 
equals 

=gr* Un-l) + {n-2) + . . . + 2 + 1 \ 

V 2 ^^ \ nj 

Now, however great the number of intervals, Q, r, s, &c, 
will remain vertically under n^ Nj, Nj, &c., so that in the 
limit P will remain vertically under n. Also the limit of 

^ gt^ (l —-] i^ i gt^ '9 so that the true position of the body 

will be found by measuring downward from n a distance 
equal to ^ gt\ 

Ex. 609.— A point moyes along a smooth horizontal plane with a velocity 
of 3 ft per second, at the end of 2 seconds a velocity of 8 ft. per second is 
impressed on it in a direction at right angles to its motion; after how long 
will its distance from the starting point be 20 ft. ? Ans, 4 sec. 

Ex. 610. — A body is projected in vacuo with a given velocity in given 
direction, determine its range on a horizontal plane passing through the 
point of projection and the time of flight. 

F,G. 158 Let A. be the point of projection, an the direc- 

tion of projection, ab the horizontal plane through 
A, let the velocity of projection be denoted by v, 
and the angle nab by a. Let the body strike 
the ground at b, after t seconds, we have to de- 
termine AB and T ; draw bn at right angles to ab 
~» then (Prop. 26) 
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AN«TT 


and 


NB^fcrr* 


but 


NB«kAN sin a 


therefor© 


J^^TTflina 


or 


T=?T8ina. 
9 


Again 


AB»AN COS «aBTT COS ft 


therefore 
or 


2v« . 
AB=s — Sin a COB a 

9 

^_v«sm2o 



9 

Ex, 611. — A body is projected witk a velocity of 100 ft. per second in a 
direction making an angle of 37^ with the horizon : determine the time of 
flight and range mi a horizontal plane. Ans, 3*76 sec. and 300*4 ft. 

Ex. 612. — If a body is thrown with a given velocity the horizontal range 
is greatest when it is projected at an angle of 45^; and for angles of pro- 
jection one as much less as the' other is greater than 45° the horizontal 
ranges are the same. 

Ex. 613. — Show that the least velocity with which a body can be pro- 
jected to have a horizontal range b is 4 \^2b, feet per second. 

Ex. 614. — ^Determine the angle of elevation and velod^ of projection that 
will enable a body to strike the ground after 10 seconds at a distance of 
5000 ft. from the point of projection. 

Ans. (1) 17° 45'. (2) 526 ft. per sec. 

Ex. 615. — ^A body is projected with a velocity v in a direction making 
an angle a with the horizon, if b is its range on. a plane passing through the 
point of projection and inclined at an angle B 

to the horizonj. and T the- time of flight, deter- Fig. 159 ^ 

mine b and t. 

Let ▲ be the point oi projection ; draw am a 
horizontal line through a, ab the inclined plane, 
AN the direction of projection ; let the- projec- 
tile strike the plane at b, then we have 

AN.= VT and nb = \gT^ 

but AN : NB : : sin ABN : sin NAB 

or VT : \gT? :: cos « : sin (o-e) 

therefore t«?I . ?Ei?zl). 

g COB ff 

Again an : ab : : sin abn : sin anb 

or VT : B : : cos tf : cos a 

therefore b.?Z! . si^(«-^)cos« 

g coB*tf 

R 
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Ex. 616. — Determine the time of flight and range on a plane inclined at 
an angle of 10° upward from the horizon in the case of a body projected as 
in Ex, 611. Ana. 2*88 Bee. and 233*6 ft. 

Ex. 617. — ^A body is projected with a velocity of 120 ft. per second in a 
direction making an angle of 28° 45' with the horizon, determine the time 
of flight and range on a plane passing through the point of projection, (1) 
when it is horizontal ; (2) when inclined upward from the horizon at an 
angle of 12** ; (3) when inclined downward at the same angle. 

Ana. (1) 3-61 sec. and 379-6 ft. (2) 2*21 sec. and 237*7 ft. (3) 6 sec. 
and 538-3 ft. 

Ex. 618. — A body is thrown horizontally with a velocity of 60 ft. per 
second from the top of a tower 100 ft. high ; flnd after how long it will 
strike the ground, and at what distance from the foot of the tower. 

Ans, (1)2-6 sec. (2) 126 ft. 

Ex. 619. — If any number of bodies are thrown horizontally from the top 
of a tower, they will all strike the ground at the same instant whatever be 
the velocities of projection. 

Ex. 620. — There is a hill whose inclination to the horizon is SC^ ; a pro- 
jectile is thrown from a point on it at an angle inclined to the horizon at 
46° ; show that if it were projected down the plane its range would be nearly 
3| times what the range would be if it were thrown up the plane. 

Ex. 621. — In the last Example suppose the slope of the hill to be due 
north and south, and the azimuth of the plane of projection to be ▲ ; show 
that the sum of the two ranges obtained by throwing the body towards the 
ascending and descending parts of the hill equals 

— I + ^Q^' ^ 

9 3 

[The azimuth is the bearing of a point from the south measured on a 
horizontal plane."] 

Ex. 622. — If there are two inclined planes and the angle between them 
is bisected by the horizontal plane, and if the ranges of the same projectile 
on the three planes are Bxt ^s^ ^^^ ^ respectively, show that 
Bx + B9 : B : : 2 : cos inclination. 
Ex. 623. — ^If in Example 616 the body is so projected as to obtain the 
greatest range with a given velocity, show that the direction of projection 
must bisect the angle between the vertical and the plane. 

[It must be remembered that 2 sin (a— 6) cos atssin (2 a— 6)— sin 6.] 
Ex. 624. — ^Referring to the figure in Prop. 26, if ah and hp are denoted 
by X and y respectively, show that 

ar=v<cos a 
y=rV< sin a— J^^ 
Ex. 626. — Show that the highest point the projectile can reach is 

^ sin 'a feet above the middle point of the horizontal range. 
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Ex. 626. — Two bodies of tmequal weight are thrown firom the same point 
in different directions with different velocities ; find the position of their centre 
of gravity after t seconds. 



, QN* = - 



. PN 



Proposition 26. 

The curve described by a projectile in vacuo is a para- 
bola whose directrix is horizontaly and at a height above 
the point of projection equal to that to which the velocity 
of projection is due. 

Let p be the pointy and pm the direction of projection ; 
let PQ be the path of the projectile, and Q its position at 
the end of t seconds; draw the vertical 
lines DPN and mq, also draw qn parallel to 
PM, then 

PN=QM=igr^' 

2y» 

9 

Now, this relation between qn and pn is 

the same, wherever on the curve we may 

take Q ; but if a parabola were drawn 

through p touching pm, with its diameter vertical and its 

directrix passing through a point d so taken that 4 pd 

2v* 
equals — we should have for any point of it 

ff 

• 2v* 

QN*=— .PN 

9 
i.e. it would coincide with the curve described by the 
projectile : hence that curve is a parabola whose directrix 
is horizontal and passes through the point d ; but it will 
be remarked that 

V*=:25r.DP 

So that DP is the height to which the velocity of projectioiL 
is due. (See Art. 116.) 

B 2 
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Cor.— The velocity of the projectile at any point is that 
due to the height of the directrix above that point. 

Let PQp' be the path of the projectile, of which dd' is 
the directrix ; at the point Q let the body be moving with 
a velocity v in the direction qt ; now, it is plain that if 
another body were thrown from q in the direction qt with 
Fio. 161 an equal velocity v,. it would 

move in exactly the same 
manner as the projectile, i. e. 
it would describe the curve qp' ; 
but if a body is thrown from q 
so as to describe that curve, it 
must be thrown with the velocity due to the height qc, i. e. 
= 2grcQ. 

Ex. 627.— In fig. 158, show that if bn is divided into any ntunber of equal 
parts, and the points of section joined to A, the cuire will be divided into 
parts that are described in equal times. 

Ex. 628. — l^ow that the velocity v of the projectile at any time t is given 
by the formula 

v' — v* - 2v^^ sin « + g*t^ 

Ex. 629. — There is a wall b feet high, a body is thrown from a point a 
feet on one side of it se as just to clear the wall and to fidl e feet on the 
other side ; show that 

tan (angle of elevation) =*ifL!:f} 
ac 

128. The First and Second Laws of Motion. — The object 
of the first law of motion is to assert that a body has no 
power of changing its own state of rest or motion^ and 
that every such change is due to the action of some ex- 
ternal force ; up to the time of Galileo it was supposed that 
certain kinds of motion — such as the rolling of a body 
along a road — have a natural tendency to decay ; while 
certain other kinds — such as that of falling bodies — have 
a natural tendency to increase ; when this opinion came 
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to be examined^ it was found that every case of ^ decay ' 

could be referred to the action of retarding forces, e. g. 

friction and resistance of the air, and that the 'decay' 

could be made indefinitely slower by diminishing these 

resistances; on the other hand, every case of increased 

velocity could be referred to the action of an accelerating 

force such as gravity. The law is stated as follows: 

*A body not acted on by any external force, if at rest, 

will continue at restj and if in motion will continue to 

move uniformly in a straight line.' The object of the 

second law of motion is to assert that the eflFect produced 

by a force is irrespective of the previous motion of the 

body: it is enunciated thus: — *When a force acts on 

a body in motion, the velocity it would produce in the 

body moving from the rest is compounded with the previous 

velocity of the body.' If the body is moving along the 

line of action of the force, the term compounded must be 

understood to mean added (or subtracted) ; if the body is 

moving transversely to the line of action of the force, the 

word compounded must be understood as in Art 127. The 

principle asserted in the second law of motion is illustrated 

by many well-known facts, such as the following : a person 

on board a ship can throw up a ball and catch it with 

equal facility whether the ship is at rest or in a state of 

steady motion. 
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CHAPTER IIL 

ON MOTION PKODUCED BY PRESSURE. 

129. Acceleration produced by a given Pressu/re. — The 
following Examples can be solved by means of the principle 
laid down in Art. 118. 

Ex. 630. — If a body slides down a smooth indined plane, show that the 
accelerating force equals ff sin a, where a is the inclination of the plane to 
the horizon ; if the plane is rough, show that the accelerating force equals 

sin {,a^9) ^jjgpg ^ jg ^g limiting angle of resistance, 
cos <p 

[In the case of a smooth plane the pressure producing motion is the part 
of its weight resolyed along the plane, i. e. is w sin a, whence f^ff sin a. 
In the case of the rough plane the pressure producing motion is w sin a 

diminished by the fidction, L e. w sin a~iAW cos a or w -^ — y*^"^) whence 

cos (p 

8in(a-^ 

•^^^ cos^ ■■ 

Ex, 631. — Find the Telocity acquired by a body in descending a smooth 

inclined plane 60 feet long and having an inclination of 23° ; determine also 

the Telocity that would be acquired if the limiting angle of resistance is 

15® Ans. (1) 36-4 ft. per sec (2) 21*6 ft. per sec 

Ex. 632. — If a body begins to ascend an incline, show that the retarding 
force i8^»L(fL!±). 

COS p 

Ex. 633. — There is a plane 50 feet long and inclined to the horizon at 
an angle of 30° ; the limiting angle of resistance between it and a given body 
is 15° ; determine the Telocity the body must have at the foot of the plane 
so as just to reach the top, and the time it will take to get there. 

Ans. (1) 48-4 ft. per sec. (2) 207 ft. per sec. 

Ex, 634. — If a body slides down a gentle incline of 1 foot Tertical to m 

horizontal, show that the accelerating force Teiy nearly equals ( pC)g. 

m 

And if m» 100 show that the error equals about so§o7^ P^^ ^^ ^® whole. 
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Ex, 635. — A train moTing at the rate of 24 miles an hour comes to the 
top of an incline of 1 foot in 350 ; the resistances are 8 lbs. per ton ; the 
steam is cut ofT at the top of the incline, and the train comes to rest at its 
foot, determine (1) the retarding force on the train ; (2) the length of the 
incline; (3) the time of motion. Am. (1) ^. (2) 27104 ft. (3) 1640 sec. 

Ex, 636. — At the slide at Alpnach the first declivity has an inclination of 
22^ 30' and is 500 feet long ; being kept continually wet the limiting angle 
of resistance is 14° ; in how many seconds wonld a tree descend this first 
declivity were it not for the resistance of the air? Ana, 14*3 sec. 

Ex. 637. — ^A body slides from rest down a plane whose inclination is i 
and length l ; it passes with the velocity acquired during the descent of the 
first plane to a second whose inclination i is less than the limiting angle of 
resistance ^ ; if / is the space through which it slides before coming to rest, 
show that 

I sin (i— ^) 
L "*sin (<p—i) 

Ex, 638. — A body weighs w lbs. and is pulled up an inclined plane by 
a pressure p that acts parallel to the plane, show that the accelerating force 

equals ( i5_v? — —\9i where o is the angle of inclination and <^ the 

\ w cos 4) / 

limiting angle of resistance. 

Ex, 639. — Let Ac, cb be two planes sloping downward in contrary direc- 
tions from the point c, and indined to the horizon at angles a and b 
respectively; a weight p slides down ca and draws a weight q up cb by 
means of a fine cord which passes over c and is tied to each weight ; if the 
limiting angle of resistance between the weights and the planes is ^, show 
that 

- p sin (a— </>)~Q sin (b + </>) 
(p + a) cos ^ 

Ex, 640. — In the last case if the inclines are equal and small, being 1 in 
m, show that 

L m p + Q J 

Ex. 641. — If the resistances are 8 lbs. per ton and the incline 1 in 140, 
and a set of full trucks are required in their descent to pull up the incline 
an equal number of similar empty trucks, show that the contents of each 
track should on the average be more than double the weight of the truck. 

Ex, 642. — If a circle is placed with its plane vertical, and through its 
highest point any chord is drawn, a body will descend along that chord 
(supposed to be smooth) in the same time as down the vertical diameter. 

Ex, 643. — Ji through any point there is drawn a vertical line and any 
number of inclined planes on the same side of the Kne, and having a common 
limiting angle of resistance ^ ; then if bodies begin to slide down these 
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planes at the same instant, show that after any intenral they will be found 
in the arc of the segment of a vertical circle cut off by the yertical line 
which subtends at the centre an angle equal to ir~2 ^. 

130. The Work documulated in a Moving Body. — The 
following Examples depend an the principle proved in 
Art 119. 

Ex. 644. — A train moving at the rate of 16 miles an hour comes .to the 
foot of an incline of 1 in 300, resistances 8 lbs. per ton ; how far will it go 
before stopping ? Ans. 1095 ft. 

[If w is the weight of the train in lbs. the number of units of work ac- 

* w f 22^* 
cumulated in it is — ^- — - ; now if I is the horizontal length of the plane 

the units of work required to draw w over this length is by Example 471 

1300 ^ 280/ •• 580x2^ ^ 

The same answer can be obtained by the principle exemplified in the last 
Article.] 

Ex, 645. — ^A body slides down an inclined plane the height of which is 
12 feet and length of base 20 feet; find how far it will slide along a hori- 
zontal plane at the bottom, supposing the coefficient of Mction on both 
planes to be |, and that it passes from one plane to the other without loss of 
velocity. Ans. 52 ft. 

[From Ex, 471 it appears that the body arrives at the bottom of the 
plane with a number of units of work accumulated in it equal to 



{■'-"}! 



Ex. 646. — If the velocity of a moving body changes from v to t>, show 
that the number of units of work accumulated during the change equals 

Ex. 647. — A train weighing 90 tons comes to the foot of an incline of 1 
in 160 with a velocity of 30 miles an hour, the resistances are 7 lbs. per ton, 
the length of the incline 2 miles; the train has at the top of the incline a 
velocity of 20 miles an hour ; how many rfnits of work have been expended 
in getting the train up the incline ? And through how great a distance 
would an expenditure of the same number of units have taken the train 
with a uniform velocity along a horizontal line ? 

Ans. (1) 16,670,400 units. (2) 26302 ft. 

Ex. 648. — If a train begins to descend the incline in the last Example 
with a velocity of 20 miles an hour, how far will it descend before acquiring 
a velocity of 30 miles an hour? Ans, 6247 ft. 
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• 
Ex. 649. — ^There are two pointe a. and b on a railroad 4 miles apart on 
the same honzontal line ; the railroad is in two equal inclines, one up and 
the othur down, of 1 in 160 ; the train, which weighs 50 tons and experiences 
resistances equal to 7 lbs. per ton, has a Telocity of -30 miles an hour at ▲ 
and B, and a Telocity of 20 miles an hour at the top of the incline ; the Te- 
locity being supposed to change uniformly from 30 to 20 and again £rom 
20 to 30, and when the latter Telocity is attained further acceleration is 
checked by putting on the break ; determine (1) the loss in units of work in 
consequence of the inclines ; (2) the loss of time in consequence of the in- 
clines. Aju. (1) 1,810,000 units. (2) 72|sec. 

Ex. 650. — ^A cbest 6 feet long and 2 feet square stands on its end on the 
deck of a ship, one face being perpendicular to the direction of the motion ; 
the ship is suddenly brought to rest, what must haTC been its Telocity if 
the chest is just OTerthrown ; it being supposed that all sliding is prcTented? 

Afu. 2*2 miles per hour. 

[If w is the weight and t the required Telocity, the number of units of 

work accumulated in it must be -- t*; and to OTorthrow the chest re- 

2y 
quires w ( VlO — 3) units of work.] 

Ex. 651. — Show from the principles of the present Article that the Telo- 
city acquired by the bodies in Ex. 639 while moTing from rest oTer a length 
I of the planes is giTen by the formula 

^ " (p + q) cos 4) 

Ex. 652. — ^There is an inclined plane of 1 in 90 along which a train 
weighing 80 tons is made to descend for a distance of 300 feet ; to the train 
is attached a rope which, after passing round a pulley at the top of the incline, 
is fastened by the other end to a lighter train wMghing 16 tons, the rope is so 
long that the light train is at the foot of the incline when the heaTy one is 
at the top; find (1) the Telocity with which the heaTy train reaches the foot 
of the indine ; (2) if the heaTy train is disconnected from the light one at 
the foot of the incline, find the distance to which it will run before stopping 
on the honzontal plane, resistances on the incline being 7 lbs. per ton, on 
the leTel 8 lbs. per ton. Ans. (1) 907 ft. per sec. (2) 359*7 ft. 

131. MasSy Momenturrisand Moving Force. — ^The term 
mass is of frequent occurrence in dynamics, and it is of 
great importance that the student should obtain a clear 
conception of its meaning, and of the distinction that 
exists between the rruiss of a body and its weight ; for this 
purpose let us consider a particular case. Neglecting 
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variations of temperature, it is plain that two cubic inches 
of lead contain twice as much lead as one cubic inch, and 
so on in any proportion ; also at the same place the two 
cubic inches of lead weigh twice as much as one cubic inch 
of lead ; consequently the weight (w) of a piece of lead 
will vary as the quantity of lead (m) which it contains. 
Moreover at dififerent places the weight of a piece of lead, 
i. e. its power to compress a given spring, varies as the 
accelerating force of gravity at that place ; * that is to say, 
if the force of gravity were doubled, the weight of the 
same piece of lead would be doubled, and so on in any 
proportion. Hence the weight must vary as the quantity 
of lead (m), and the accelerating force of gravity {g) 
jointly, i. e. waMgr 
or Yf^lcag 

where A; is a constant number depending on the particular 
units employed. Now, it further appears that whatever be 
the physical nature of a body, i. e. whether it be lead, 
or iron, or gold, the quantity denoted by m is the same 
for all dynamical purposes, and as in each particular case 
it would denote the quantity of lead, or iron, or gold, we 
shall correctly generalise \i% denomination if we call it the 
quantity of matter or the mass of the body. 

Def. — The momentum of a body is the product of its 
mass and its velocity. 

It will be remarked that the momentum of the body is 
referred to its mass^ and not to its weight; the reason for 
doing so is this : — ^a cubic inch of lead moving with a given 
velocity would strike the same blow whether the accele- 
rating force of gravity were 32, or had any other value ; 

♦ The evidence for this fact is, of course, experimental ; see note to Art. 
118. It may be added that the Tariations of the weight of the same body at 
different parts of the earth's surfSEtce could probably be observed directly and 
with great accuracy by means of a delicate spring. — Herschel's Outlines of 
Astronomy, Art, 234. 
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that is to say, its momenttim must not be made to depend 
on the weight, which varies with the force of gravity, but 
on the mass, which is irrespective of its variations. 

Bef. — Moving force, or the moving quantity of a force, 
is the additional momentum which it communicates in 
each second to a body. 

The accelerating force (/), or the acceleration produced 
by a force, is the additional velocity it commimicates in 
each second ; consequently if M is the mass of the body. 

Moving force =m/ 

132. The Third Law of Motioru—We have already seen 
(Art. 118) that when a pressure p acts upon a body which 
weighs w lbs. at a place where the accelerating force of 
gravity is flr; then ^ 

r 

i. e. PaM/ 

This variation when verbally enunciated becomes what is 
commonly called the third law of motion, viz. — when 
pressure produces motion, the moving force is propor- 
tionaZ to the pressure. 

Ex, 653. — If we asRume that WssM^, where g is taken in feet and 
seconds, and w in lbs., how many cubic inches of water will be the unit of 
mass? Ans, 892*60. 

[See Art. 2. The yalue of ^ at London may be taken to equal 32*192.] 

Ex. 654. — ^If a substance contains v cubic inches and its specific gravity 

is 8, show that the numerical value of m is — — — . 

892*60 

Ex. 656. — ^A cubic foot of cast iron is observed to increase its velocity by 
3 feet eveiy second, determine from the last Example the pressure that pro- 
duces this acceleration. Ans. 41*86 lbs. 
[The reader must remember that since w=sM^ we shall have p=m/.] 
Ex. 656. — The accelerating force of the moon's attraction on a point 
situated on its surface is about 5*4.* A man can jump to a height of 5 feet 
on the earth's surface ; how high could he jump on the moon's surface? 

Ans. 29*7 ft 



♦ HerschePs Outlines of Astronomy^ Art. 508. 
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£r. 657. — If equal pressures (f) act on two unequal bodies for the same 
time, show that the bodies will acquire equal momenta. 

Ex. 658. — Show that momenta of the bodies in the last Example will be 
equal when p varies from instant to instant, provided the pressures are the 
same at the same instant throughout their time of action. 

[The results in the last two Examples are of considerable importance ; 
they are almost self-evident and therefore liable to be forgotten — for this 
reason the student's attention is particularly directed to them.] 

Ex. 659. — ^When the powder in the bore of a cannon is exploded, the 
pressures on the end of the bore and on the shot are at each instant equal : 
a shot weighing 6 lbs. is fired from a gun quite free to move and weighing 
6 cwt ; the velocity with which the shot leaves the gun is 1000ft per se- 
cond, what is the velocity of the gun's recoil ? Ans. 8-93 ft. per sec 

Ex. 660. — Show that the number of units of work accumulated in the 
gun is always small compared with the number accumulated in the shot ; 
and ascertain these numbers in the case suggested in the last Example. 
Ans. 93,750 units in the shot and 837 in the gun. 

Ex, 661. — ^What reason can be assigned for the practical rule that, ccb- 
teris paribus, the velocity of the shot is proportional to the square root of 
the weight of the charge ? 

Ex. 662. — ^If the trunnions of the gun in Ex. 659 are supported on two 
parallel smooth planes inclined at an angle of 30^, determine how far it will 
move along these planes. Ans. 2*5 ft^ 
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CHAPTER IV. 

THE CONSTBAINED MOTION OP A POINT. 

Proposition 27. 

The velocity acquired by a body in sliding from one 
point to another on a smooth curve is the sams as that 
a^squired by a body which falls freely through a space 
equal to the vertical height of the higher above the lower 
povnt 

Let A and b be the two points, draw bb' horizontal and 
ab' vertical ; let the body leave A with 
a velocity V, and arrive at b with a Fia.iea 

velocity v ; then, if w be the weight of 
the body, the number of units of work 
accumulated in it while it moves from 
A to b, will equal {Ex. 646) 

2g^ ^ 

Now, the only pressures that have acted on the body are 
its weight, and the reaction of the curve ; the work done 
by the former of these equals w x ab'^ and the latter does 
no work, since its direction is always perpendicular to that 
in which its point of application is moving ; therefore 

J (v«-v«)=wxab' 
2g^ ^ 

.-. V*— v'=25rxAB' 
But this equation likewise gives the velocity (v) of a body 
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supposed to leave A with a velocity v, and to fall freely to 



b'. Therefore, &c. 



aE. D. 



Cor, — The above proposition is true, whether ab is a 
plane curve, e.g. a circle, or a curve of double ciu-vature, 
e.g. the thread of a screw. It will be an instructive 
exercise for the reader to make out the kind of effect 
which friction would have on the velocity in both these 
cases ; the actual calculation requires the Integral Calculus. 



Proposition 28. 

If a heavy point whose weight is w be rfuyving m a 

circle {whose radius is r) with a velocity v, the pressure 

F,G. 163 (p) tending to the centre 

necessary to keep the body 

moving in the circle is given 

by the formula 

P=^ . I' 
g r 

Let A be the position of 
the point at the given instant, 
in the circle whose centre is 
and diameter ab; at the 
end of a short time ^, sup- 
pose the body to have come 
to Q ; join oq and produce it to meet in t, the tangent at 
to the circle at A ; draw qm parallel and qn at right angles 
to AB. 

(1) If while the point moves from A to q, the pressure 
were to act continually parallel to Ao, the velocity at A 
must be such as by itself would carry the point through 
the space am in the time f, while the pressure must be 
such as would by itself drag the point through a space 
MQ in the same time (Prop. 25). 
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(2) If while the point moves from A to Q, the pressure 
were to act continually parallel to OQ, the velocity at a 
must be such as by itself would carry the point through 
the space at in the time t, while the pressure must be 
such as would by itself drag the point through a space 
TQ in the same time (Prop. 25). 

(3) But since the pressure continually tends to o, the 
actual velocity v must be such as to carry the point in 
the time t through a space intermediate to am and at, 
while the actual pressure p must be such as in the same 
time to draw it through a space intermediate to qm and 

QT. 

(4) But ultimately at=am and qt=qm 



therefore also 


AM=v^ and AN5=i.-^^'* n 
* w 


Hence 


i.!?AM«=v»ANult; 
w 


but 


AM* = NQ*=AM . SB 


therefore 


i.?^NB =T*ult; 
w 


but 


NB =2r ult. 


therefore 


W V* 

p = — . -. 
9 r 



Q. E. D. 

N.B. — It will be remarked that p does not depend on 
the weight, but on the mass. If we denote the mass by m 
and use the units of Eic 653, we have 

P=?^' 
r 

♦ If / is the acceleration of a body's velocity, it describes firom rest a 
space equal to J/if.» in t seconds, and if the body is acted on by a pressure 

p, then/- -y. (Apt. 110.) 
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Ex, 663. — A looomotiye engine weighing 9 ton« passes loand a curve 600 
yards in radius at the rate of 30 miles an hour, what pressure tending 
towards the centre of the curve must be exerted to make it move in this 
curve ? Ans. 677*6 lbs. 

Ex. 664. — If this pressure is supplied by making the inner rail on a lower 
level than the outer; what ought to be the difference of the level if the space 
between the rails is 4 ft. 9 in. ? Ans. 1*92^ in. 

[The slope should be such that the resolved part of the weight along it 
shall equal the pressure determined in the last Example.] 

Ex. 6654 — On the floor of a railway carriage are chalked two lines xx', 
yy\ one parallel and the other perpendicular to the directTon of the rails; 
the lines intersect in the point o ; at a height of 4 ft. vertically over o is 
held a ball ; the train moving at the rate of 30 miles per hour comes to a 
curve whose radius is 1000 ft. and centre in the prolongation of ox' ; if the 
ball is dropped, where will it strike the floor of the carriage ? 

Am, In ox at 2*9 in. from o. 

Ex. 666. — ^A heavy point is tied to the end of a string whose length is /, 
it makes n revolutions per second ; show that it will come into a position of 
steady motion when the st^g makes an angle with the vertical given by 
the equation 

cos 6« ^ 

4.*n«/ 

[If T is the tension on the string, the vertical component of t must equal 
the weight of the body, and the horizontal component must be the pressure 
tending to the centre necessary to keep the body moving at the rate of n 
revolutions a second in a circle whose radius is / sin 6.] 

Ex. 667. — ^A body weighing 12 lbs. is suspended by a cord 7 ft long, and 
makes 80 revolutions per minute ; determine the position of steady motion 
and the tension on the cord. 

Ans. (1) 86° 15' 55" with the vertical. (2) 184jlbs. 

Ex. 668. — ^A body weighing 20 lbs. is tied to the end of a string and sus- 
pended in a railway carriage the motion of which is perfectly steady; it 
comes to a curve 1000 ft. in radius, round which it runs at the rate of 15 
miles an hour ; find the inclination of the string to the vertical, and the 
horizontal pressure that would have to be applied to the body to keep the 
string TerticaL ^n«. (1) 52'. (2) 0*3025 lbs. 

Ex. 669. — If the earth were a perfect sphere and at rest, so that the 
accelerating force of gravity at any point of its surfiaxie were g^ show that 
the effect of its receiving its diurnal rotation will be to reduce the effec- 
tive accelerating force of gravity to ^ (1 — -^og ) at a place whose latitude 

is /. 

[See Ex. 583.] 
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Ex. 670. — Given that the accelerating force of Jnpiter^s attraction on any 
point of its surface is 80 (in feet and seconds), that his radius is 11 times 
that of the earth, and that he makes one revolution in 10 hours, determine 
the ratio of the effective force of gravity at his equator to that at his pole. 

Ana, 0*913 nearly. 

Proposition 29. 

If a is the radius of the generating circle of a cycloid * 
which is placed in a vertical plane with its vertex down- 
ward am,d hase horizontal^ the time in which a body falls 
along it freely from any point to the lowest equals 

Let ACB be the cycloid, CD the vertical diameter of 
the generating circle, E the point from which the body is 

Fig. 165 





allowed to fall ; draw the horizontal line 
£F, cutting CD in g, and on ca as a diameter describe a 
circle the centre of which is o ; at the end of any time t 
let the body have reached p ; draw pn, QM'at right angles 
to CD, cutting the circles in p^ r and g, s respectively (39, g, 
i . . . . are shown on a large scale in fig. 165) ; join cr, C5, 
op ; draw pt at right angles to gM. 

Now, the velocity the body has acquired at p equals 
A/2gr.aN (Prop. 27); therefore if ht is the time in which 
it passes over the arc pq, we have 

PQ 



8^=- 



V25r.GN 

* See Appendix. 

S 



ultimately. 
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Since ultimately we may conceive the body to move uni- 
formly during the time St 
Also we have pq (see Appendix) =2 (cr— c») 

= — ^^ := ult. 

cr + c« cr 

But cr2=DC. CN, cs^=DC . CM, and DC=2a 

. .p^^ 2a(CN~CM) _ NM v^2^ „H^ 

V2a . CN VcN 

5. V2a . MN /a MN . g 

.•.ot= =v/ - • — , smce np^ = gn,nc 

V2^.GN.NC V flr up 

Now, ultimately jpq coincides with the tangent to the 
circle at p, therefore pqt is ultimately a right-angled 
triangle whose sides pq and pt are severally perpendicular 
to op and p^ ; therefore by similar triangles 

pq I pt::op I Np 
_pg_p^_MN 
op"'np""np 

.-. Sfe^^.H ultimately 

and the same being true of every interval of time while 
the body falls from e to c, the whole time, which is the 
limit of the sum of the intervals when their number 
becomes great, will equal the sum of the ultimate values 

of 8^, i. e. it will equal . /^ . J^£. or ttV /- 
V ^r * op ^ g 

Q.E.D. 

Cor. — If a heavy point were suspended by a perfectly 
flexible string from a point in the prolongation of CD, 
and were constrained to move in the cycloid, it would 
move at each point in the same manner as if it were falling 
down the curve ; also it is evident that the time of ascend- 
ing the arc cp must exactly equal that of descending the 
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arc EC, and therefore the time of one cycloidal oscillation 

must equal 2 itK/ - ; but, when the point is thus con- 

stramed to move in a cycloid, the length I of the thread 
equals 4a (see Appendix); therefore the time of one 

cycloidal oscillation is ir./l 

^ 9 

Ex, 671. — Show that the time of a SfnaU OBcillation in a circle whose 
padins is I will equal x /^ 

[The oscillation is small if we may consider the semi arc of vibration 
equal to its chord. In fig. 164 suppose bc to be a circular arc, omit 

the generating circle ; we have pq«cp — CQ« "^ , and this equals 

CP + CQ 
I .TCS 

/===, if we consider the arcs equal to their chords ; the remainder of 

the proof is the same as in Prop. 29.] 

Ex. 672 — ^What is the length of a simple pendulum which at Greenwich 
oscillates in 1^ seconds? How much shorter is the simple pendulum which 
at Kawak oscillates in the same time ? Jns. (1) 7 '3387 ft. (2) 0*2824 in. 

Ex. 673. — ^A pendulum whose length is l makes m oscillations in one 
day ; it« length changes, and it is now observed to make m + n oscillations 
in one day, show that its length has been diminished by a part equal to 

^i. (nearly). 

[Since a mean solar day contains 86400 seconds, we have 
86400 _ ^ /l^^ 86400 _^ / I^^ 
m ^9 m-k-n V g 

/.^LL"- /HI whence »l = ^fL u] 

Ex, 674. — A pendulum in a certain place makes in one day m oscillations, 
on transporting it to another place it is found to have the same length but 
to lose n oscillations a day ; show that the force of gravity has been dimi- 
nished by its — th part 

Ex. 675. — Given the lengths of the seconds pendulums at Greenwich and 
Paris respectively (see Table XV.), find how many oscillations a day the 
Greenwich pendulum would make at Paris. Ans, 86387. 

Ex. 676. — Given that a pendulum oscillating seconds at the mouth of a 

8 2 
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coal pit gains 2'24 seconds per diem when removed to the bottom of the 
shaft ; determine the decrease of the accelerating force of gravity. 

Ans. 00016. 
Ex. 677. — If a heavy point vibrates in a cydoidal arc and begins to move 
at the end of an arc whose length from the lowest point is »if and if t is 
the time in which it moves over the whole arc of vibration, show that if it 
reaches a distance s from the lowest point at the end of a time t, then 

«— «i cos 

T 

[In Prop. 29 the time of felling from b to p equals / ^ . ££. ] 

V ^ ' op'-' 

Ex. 678. — If a body vibrates in the whole arc of a cycloid show 
how to divide each half into n parts which shall be described in equal 
times, and show that their lengths beginning from the lowest are respec- 

tively, s sin — . cos — , « sin -— . cos -— , « sin — .cos — , . . . . 
4n 4n ^n 4n 4» 4» 

« sin — . cos ^ -^^ ^ , . . , where a is the whole length of the cycloid. 
4» 4» 

Ex. 679. — If a point oscillates in a cycloid or in a small circular arc 
(length of thread being equal to /), show that the acceleration along the 
curve at a distance 8 measured from the lowest point along the curve is 

-^ . « , and hence show that if a body whose weight is w vibrates under the 

action of a pressure h «, where a is the distance of w from the middle point 
of the vibration, the time of each vibration wHl be given by the formula 

133. Longitudinal Vibrations of a Rod.—li there is a 
rod whose length is L, area of section k, and modulus of 
elasticity e, and if to the end of it is attached a weight 
Q (which we will suppose to be so large that the weight of 
the rod can be neglected), then if the rod is allowed to 
lengthen slowly, q will descend through a small space I 

equal to — and will continue at rest (see Art. 6, and 

Ex. 149); if, however, it is allowed to descend at once, 
a certain number of units of work will be accumulated 
in it when q has descended through the space Z, so that 
it will continue to descend till the resistance to further 
elongation shall have destroyed them, and then a con- 
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traction will ensue^'and thus q will vibrate in a vertical 
line about the point (a), at which in the former case it 
would have come to rest. 

Ex. 680. — Show that when the weight a £§ at a distance s from a it is 
moying under a pressure that varies as «, and that the time in which it pro- 
ceeds from the highest to the lowest point is x / *^ 

Ex. 681.— In the last Example suppose q to be at a distance s below a, 
determine the number of nnita of work accumulated in it at that instant, 
and show that its Telocity (v) is given bj the equation 

[See Ex. 149. Compare the value of «* with Ex. 578.] 

Ex, 682. — If a cylinder whose height is h and specific gilivitj s floats 
with its axis vertical in a fluid whose specific gravity is «i, show that if it is 
depressed through any distance the time in which it wiU rise from its point 
of greatest depression to its greatest height is constant, and will be given by 
the formula 
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CHAPTER V. 

THE MOMENT OF INERTIA. 

Bef. ' — If we conceive a body to consist of a large 
number of heavy points, and multiply the tmuss of each 
by the square of its perpendicular distance from a given 
line or axis, the sum of all these products is the moment 
of inertia of the body with respect to that axis. 

134. Properties of the Moment of Inertia. — It will 
appear hereafter that the moment of inertia is a quantity 
that enters nearly every question in which the rotatory 
motion of a body is concerned ; the present chapter will 
be devoted to proving some of its properties, and ascertain- 
ing its magnitude in certain particular cases. The first 
property we shall notice is one that follows immediately 
from the definition. Since the mass of a particle and the 
square of its perpendicular distance from a given axis are 
essentially positive, their product must be so too ; conse- 
quently if we conceive any group of heavy points to 
consist of two or more subordiaate groups, the sum of the 
moments of inertia of these separate groups with respect 
to a given axis will equal that of the whole group with 
respect to the same axis : hence if a body can be divided 
into a certain number of parts, and their moments of 
inertia are known with respect to a certain axis, that of 
the whole body, with respect to that axis, is found by 
adding them together. 
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2^3 



Proposition 30. 

If lis the Tnoment of inertia of any body whose weight 
is w, about an axis passing through its centre of gravity y 
and ij the Tnoment of inertia of fio. lee 

the same body about a parallel 
aids situated at a perpendicular 
distance h from the former, then 

i,= i + Jh' 

9 * 




Suppose the axes to be perpendicular to the plane of the 
paper, let the axis which passes through the centre of gravity 
meet that plane in o, and let the other meet it in Oj ; 
let P be one of the points of which the body is conceived 

to be made up, and let its mass be ~i ; join po, POj, and 

00,, and draw pn perpendicular to oo,; then (Eucl. 
11. 13) 

OjP^ = OP^ + 00|* — 200i . ON. 

Let 0P=ri, 0iP=r/, 0N=aj,, and 00,= A, then 

?f!l.r/^=^.r,« + !£l.A«-.2^.Aa^, (1) 

9 9 9 9 

and the same algebraical formula will be true whatever 
be the position of P ; hence if w^, r/, r^, x^y t^g, r^^ r^ ajg, 
&c. . . . are the magnitudes corresponding to other points, 
we shall have 

^ /^^ = ^^V^"^ A' - ^"^^2 (2) 

9 9 9 9 

Vh^2 = V^r.^-^'^h^ - 23^3 (3) 

9 ^ 9 ^ 9 9 



and so on for every point. 
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Now by the definition 

also W1+W2+W3+ ...=w 

and by the properties of the centre of gravity (Prop. 16) 

Therefore by adding the equations (1), (2), (3), &c., we 

obtain 

« 

,,=i+Ja* Q.E.D. 

Proposition 31. 

If any number of points lie in a plane, and if i, a7id 
ij are respectively their moments of inertia about two rect- 
angular aoces in that plane, and if 1 
is their moment of inertia about an 
aods perpendicular to the two others, 
and parsing through their poi/at of 
intersection, then 

For let ox, oy be the two axes, the third being perpen- 
dicular to the plane of the paper, and passing through o ; 

let P be one of the points whose mass is — ; draw pm and 

9 
PN perpendicular to oy and ox, join op, and let PM=a:, 
PN=y, op=r, then 

r^=x^+y^ 

w ^ w 9 , w ^ ,,v 

.\—r*ss—x^-\ y^ (I) 

9 9 9 

Similarly, if other points are taken, and the corresponding 
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magnitudes are w^, r^ rCj, y^y w^^ r^, ajj, y^^ . . . ., we shall 
have 

^V=^,'+-V (3) 

9 9 9 

and so on, whatever be the number of points. Now 

=1 



9 9 9 

9 9 9 

9 9 9 



. = ii 



. = Io 



Fig. 168 



Therefore, adding together (1), (2), (3), &c., we obtain 
I=ii + la Q.E. D. 

Ex. 683. — If k is the area of the section of a thin rod, to the weight of a 
cubic foot of the material, and / its 
length, show that its moment of inertia 
about an axis passing through one 
end and perpendicular to it equals 

l^.klK 
9 

[If AB is . the line, and a pyramid is 
constructed whose base bd is a square 
the side of which equals ab and its plane 
perpendicular to ab (compare the end of 
Art. 82) ; then if we consider a lamina 
contained by planes drawn parallel to 
the base through the extremities of any- 
small portion pp of ab, its volume will 
ultimately equal pp x ap^; now the moment of inertia of pp equals 

mass of pp X AP^ i. e. it equals — x yoL of lamina : and hence the 

9 
wTc 
moment of inertia of the rod equals x volume of the pyramid.] 

Ex, 684. — The moment of inertia of the rod in the last Example about 
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an axis perpendicular to its length and pasaing through its middle point 
eqnalal.^A/-. 

[See Prop. 30.] . 

Ex. 685. — There is a rectangular lamina whose thickness is k and sides 
a and b, show that with reference to an axis parallel to a and passing 

through the middle point of b the moment of inertia equals — . ^kal^. 
{See Art 134.] ^ 

Ex, 686. — If in the last Example the axis is perpendicular to the plane 

and passes through the centre of grayity, show that the moment of inertia 

of the lamina equals — . - kab (a* + 6'). 

[See Prop. 31.] 

Ex. 687. — There is a rectangular parallelopiped whose edges are a, b, c, an 
axis is drawn through the centre of gravity and parallel to the edge c, show 

that the moment of inertia about that axis equals — . - aJc (a* + 6^). 

[See Art. 134.] ^ 

Ex, 688. — There is a right prism whose base is a right-angled triangle, the 
sides containing the right angle of which are a and b, the height of the 
prism is c. Show that if an axis be drawn through the centres of gravity 

of the ends the moment of inertia about that axis equals —- . — alx! 

^ 36 ^ 

[By Art. 134 and Ex. 687 the moment of inertia about a parallel axis 

joining the middle points of the hypothenuses of the ends is — . — abc 

X (a* + J*); the result is then obtained by Prop. 30.] 

Ex. 689. — There is a right prism whose height is c and base an isosceles 
triangle the base of which is a and height i ; if an axis be drawn passing 
through the centres of gravity of the ends its moment of inertia about that 

axis equals — . - aftc ( — + ~ V 
^. 12 ^ \4 3 / 

[This prism can be divided into two resembling that in the last Ex.] 

Ex, 690. — There is a right prism whose weight is w and base a regular 

polygon, the radius of whose inscribed circle is r, and length of one side a, 

1 w 

show that its moment of inertia about its geometrical axis is ^ . - 

2 sr 



(&-)• 



[This prism can be divided into prisms like that in the last Example.] 

Ex. 69 l.^If there be a cylinder whose height is h and radius of base r, 

show that its moment of inertia about its geometrical axis equals — hr*. 

% g 
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[If the cylinder reduces to a circular lamina whose thickness is h, the same 
formula is of course true.] 

Ex. 692. — There is a thin circular lamina whose radius is r and thickness 

k, show that the moment of inertia about a diameter equals kr*, 

[See Prop. 31.] 

Ex. 693. — There is a drum the length of which is a, the mean radius of 
the end r, and the thickness ty show that its moment of inertia about its axis 

very nearly equals - 2iratr'; and that if t equals -, the error in the above 
ff n 

determination of the moment of inertia is the 7-rth part of that quantity. 

JSr. 694. — There is a cylinder the length of which is h and the radius of 
whose base is r, show that its moment of inertia about a diameter of one end 

equals - irhr^ '!-:;- + — !• 

[If we consider a lamina contained between two planes parallel to the 
end and* at distances x and or + &r, it appears from Ex. 692 and Prop. 30 

that the moment of inertia of the lamina equals - . - irr*5j: + - irr*x*5a?; 

whence the required moment of inertia equals the mass of a Hne each foot 

of which weighs - . iwrr*, together with the moment of inertia about one 
4 

end of a line eyeiy foot of which weighs twrr*.] 

Ex. 695. — ^Determine the moment of inertia of a cylinder about a generat- 
ing line. 

*Ex. 696. — ^There is a cone the height of which is h and radius of base r, 

show (1) that its moment of inertia about its axis equals — — irAr* : 

10 ^ 
(2) that its moment of inert.ia about an axis drawn through the vertex and 

perpendicular to the axis of the cone equals ttht* ^ A* + — \ 

^ g. i. 4 J 
*JSr. 697. — Show that the moment of inertia of a sphere about any dia- 
meter equals — - irr*. 
16 ff 

[The results in the last two Examples cannot be easily obtained without 
the aid of the integral calculus.] 

Ex. 698. — In the mass of iron described in Ex. 12 let an axis be drawn 
passing through the end of the longer rectangular piece and bisecting those 
sides of the end which are 6 inches long» determine the moment of inertia of 
the mass with respect to that axis.^ Ans. 2309'2. 



* In this, as in all examples of moments of inertia, weight is reckoned in 
lbs. and space in feet. 
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Ex. 699. — There is a cast iro» cone 16 in. high, radius of base 8 in., deter- 
mine its moment of inertia, (1) about an axis through its centre of gravity 
and parallel to its base, (2) about a parallel axis distant 4 feet from the 
former. Ans. (1) 1-164. (2) 140*9.^ 

Ex. 700. — ^Determine the moment of inertia about a vertical edge of the 
oak door described in Ex. 17. Ans. 14*4. 

Ex. 701. — There is a cube of oak whose edge is 8 inches long, through 
the middle of it at right angles to one of its fiices passes a cylinder of oak 
4 feet long and 3 inches in diameter ; the centres of gravity of the two 
figures coincide ; determine the moment of inertia of the whole about an 
axis passing through the common centre of gravity and perpendicular to 
the axis of the cylinder and also to a fiEice of the cube. Atis. 0*5166. 

Ex. 702. — ^Determine the moment of inertia of the hollow leaden cylinder 
described in £7. 15 about a diameter of its mean section. Ans. 0*020194. 

Ex. 703. — If a cylinder like that in the last Example is fitted to each arm 
of the figure described in Ex. 701, determine the moment of inertia of the 
whole about the specified axis, (1) when the ends of the leaden cylinders 
coincide with those of the arms, (2) when the other ends of the cylinders are 
in contact with the cube. Ans. (1) 6*296. (2) 0*9. 

Ex, 704. — ^Determine the moment of inertia^ about the axis, of a grind- 
stone 4 feet in diameter and 8 inches thick. Ans, 70*13. 

Ex. 705. — There is a cast iron fiywheel consisting of a rim, four spokes 
at right angles to each other, and an axle ; the external and internal radii 
of the rim are 4 and 3^ ft. respectively, and its thickness 8 in. ; the sections 
of the spokes are each 4 square inches, the axle 12 in. in diameter and 18 in. 
long : determine the moment of inertia of the whole about the geometrical 
axis of the axle ; and also determine the error if the spokes and axle were 
neglected and the moment of inertia of the rim calculated by Ex. 693. 

Ans. (1) 1586. (2) 31*3. 

Ex. 706. — ^If the moment of inertia of any body with reference to any 
axis be represented by i, and if the body be uniformly expanded by heat, 
so that the linear dimensions before expansion are to those after in the ratio 
of 1 : 1 + a, show that the moment of inertia with reference to the given axis 
becomes (1 + o)' l 

135. The Radius of Oyration. — It is evident from the 
definition of the moment of inertia of a body with respect 
to a given axis, that there will be, with respect to that 
axis, a line of a certain determinate length ky such that 

9 
where i is the moment of inertia, and w the weight of 
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the body ; the line k is called the radius of gyration with 
respect to that axis, and may be defined to be that distance 
, from the axis at which the whole mass of the body may be 
supposed to be collected without producing any change in 
the moment of inertia. Thus, it is evident that in Ex, 
683, 686, and 691, the values of the radius of gyration are 

respectively — =^5 a/ ^ and -j= Moreover, if Z; be 

the radius of gyration of a body with reference to an axis 
passing through the centre of gravity, and k^ its radius of 
gyration with reference to an axis parallel to the former, 
and at a distance from it equal to A, then it is evident from 
Prop. 30 that 

It is to be observed that the moment of inertia is essen- 
tially a mechanical magnitude, while the radius of gyra- 
tion is simply a line ; now suppose k to be the radius of 
gyration of any lamiaa, the area of the face of which is A, 
it is not unusual to speak of that area as having a moment 
of inertia ; when this is done it means that 

i=Ai« 

In this sense the term moment of inertia is used in 
Art. 98. Strictly speaking, an area has a moment of 
inertia no more than it has weight. 
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CHAPTER VI. 
d'alembert's principle. 

136. Account of Problem to be solved. — The manner in 
which the dimensions of a body influence its motion may 
be illustrated as follows : — If we suppose a bar to be sus- 
pended by one end and to oscillate, the velocities with 
which the different points are, at any instant, moving, 
stand to one another in a fixed relation ; thus the free end 
moves twice as fast as the middle point ; moreover, with 
one exception, each point has a different velocity from 
what it would have if it were detached from the rest, 
and swang freely at the same distance from the centre of 
suspension ; this difference must depend upon the cohe- 
sive forces which bind the parts of the bar together. The 
consideration of this simple case points out the two chief 
additional conceptions required for the investigation of the 
motion of a body whose form has to be taken into account. 

(1) A means must be obtained for comparing the velo- 
cities of different points of a rigid body revolving round 
an axis, which is done by introducing the conception of 
Angvlar Velocity. 

(2) A principle is required by means of which we can 
avoid the consideration of the cohesive forces which hold 
together the parts of the body : this is generally called 
D'Alembert's Principle. 

137. Angular Velocity. — If a rigid body revolves round 
an axis, it is plain that the perpendiculars let fall from each 
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point of the body on the axis will, in a given time, describe 
equal angles ; hence arises the following 

Bef. — If a body revolves uniformly round an axis, the 
angle (estimated in circular measure) described in one 
second by the perpendicular let fall from any point on the 
axis of rotation is called the angular velocity of the body. 

If the velocity is variable, it is measured at any instant 
by the angle that would be so described if, from that in- 
stant, the velocity continued uniform for one second. 

In the following pages cd and il are used to denote 
angular velocity. 

Ex. 707. — ^A body makes 30 uniform reToIutions in one minute, what is 
its angular Telocity? Ans. rr. 

Ex, 708. — ^A point moves at the rate of 12 ft per second in a circle whose 
radius is 16 ft., what is its angular velocity ? Ans. f . 

Ex. 709. — Determine the angular velocity of the earth round its axis. 

Ans, 

43082 
[See Example 518.] 

Ex. 710. — ^If a body has an angular velocity 2'6, how many revolutions 
win it make per hour ? Ans. 1432*4. 

Ex. 711. — If a body has a uniform angular velocity o>, show that the cen- 
trifugal force of a point in it, situated at a distance r fix)m the axis, is ro)". 

138. Impressed Forces. — All forces acting on a body 
which do not arise out of the mutual cohesion of its parts, 
are called the impressed forces that act on the body. 

Thus, when a cricket ball is thrown in vacuo, the im- 
pressed force is gravity ; if it were pierced by a spindle 
and caused to revolve round it, the impressed forces would 
be gravity aud the reaction of the points of support of 
the spindle ; and so on in other cases. 

139. Effective Forces. — It must be remembered that 
when a solid body is in motion, each point in it moves 
along a determinate line, straight or curved according 
to circumstances. As this fact should be distinctly con- 
ceived by the student, it may be mentioned by way of 
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illustration that, when a cart moves along a perfectly even 
road, each point on the circumference of one of its wheels 
describes a cycloid, the centre of the wheel describes a 
straight line, while any point in one of the spokes de- 
scribes a curve called a trochoid. A similar, though much 
more complicated, kind of motion belongs to the dififerent 
points of a cricket ball, when in the act of being thrown 
it receives a rotatory motion. The only fact, however, that 
we are concerned with here is that, whatever be the motion 
of the body, each point in it will describe a determinate path. 
Let w be the weight of a point of a moving body, and 
suppose that point to describe the path hk; at M let it 
Fio. ie9 ^® moving with a velocity v, and at m' 

^ with a velocity i/, having described the 
small space between mm' in the short time t 
Let it now be inquired what pressures 
acting on an isolated point would make 
it move as the point actually does when 
forming part of the moving body. The points mm' may 
be considered to be on the circumference of the circle of 
curvature at the point m, whose radius p can be determined 
from the nature of the curve hk ; hence at m the isolated 
point must be acted on by a normal pressure equal to 

- . — , and the change of velocity must be produced by a 

tangential pressure — . , the time t being supposed 

indefinitely small. If, then, at m we suppose the point to 
become isolated, its motion retaining the same velocity and 
direction, it will continue to move as it actually does during 
the next short time, if acted on by the resultant of the 

pressures ^ . — , and — . "" 5 this resultant is called the 
^ 9 r g t 

effective force, or the effective pressure on the particle at m. 

Hence we may define it in general terms as follows : — 
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Def^ — If the velocity and direction of the motion of a 
point, forming part of a rigid body, undergoes a certain 
change in an indefinitely short time beginning at a given 
instant ; then if we suppose the point to be at that instant 
disconnected from the body, and to be acted on by a 
pressure which produces in that indefinitely short time the 
same change in the velocity and direction, the pressure 
is called the effective pressure, or the effective force on 
the point at that instant. 

140. Effective Pressures in the case of Rotatory Motion. — 
Suppose a point whose mass is ~ to be situated at a dis- 
tance r from the axis of rotation of a body, of which the 
point forms a part ; let oo be the angular velocity of the 
body at a given instant, and at the end of a short time t 
let the angular velocity become ©', then at the given tin- 
stant the effective pressure will consist of two components 

— rto^ along: r, and ^ . TS^ "^^ in the direction of the 
tangent; if the angular velocity is uniform, the second 
component is zero, and the effective pressure is — rw* acting 
along r. 

141. D^Alemberfs Principle. — Let it now be inquired 
what are the pressures that act on any point m of the 
moving body ab ; it will be remarked that they can only 
be of two kinds, (1) the impressed pressure p transmitted 
to it, (2) the resultant Q of the cohesive pressures which 
bind it to the rest of the body : these two pressures must 
have at any given instant a determinate resultant k, and 
this must be the effective pressure on m at that instant, since 
if M were isolated for a short time, and were acted on by 
K, its motion would experience the same change in velocity 
and direction that it actually experiences ; now if a pressure 

T 
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equal and opposite to B were to act on M at the instant 
FiG. 170. under consideration, it would be in 

equilibrium with p and q ; and the 
same is true of every other point of 
the body; consequently if we sup- 
pose that to each point of the body 
a pressure is applied equal and op- 
posite to the effective pressure on 
that point, these pressures will be in 
equilibrium with the impressed and 
cohesive pressures, and we shall have 
three systems of pressures constituting a system in equili- 
brium, viz. (1) a system of impressed pressures, (2) a 
system of cohesive pressures, (3) a system of effective 
pressures applied to the points in the opposite direction to 
that in which they must act to produce the actual motion 
of the points. Now D'Alembert's principle asserts that the 
cohesive pressures are separately in equilibrium, and infers 
the conclusion that if pressures equal and opposite to the 
effective pressures at any instant were at that instant 
applied to each point of the body, they would be in equi- 
librium with the impressed pressures. 



Proposition 32. 

If a bodyy whose mass equals — , is symmetrical with 

9 
referenfice to a plane pa^ssing through a certain axis and 

its centre of gravity^ the distance of which from the aods is 

denoted by x ; then if the body revolves round the a^xis 

with a uniform angular velocity a>, the resultant of the 

effective pressures equxds — ^a. 

Let AC be the axis, and bc the revolving body, the 
plane of the paper being the plane of symmetry, we may . 
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Fio. 172 



suppose it divided into a number of laminae, such as de, 
by planes perpendicular to Ao ; then ^^^ j^j 

if we find the effective pressure of a 
each lamina, their resultant will be 
the required pressure. 

(1.) Let Gi be the centre of gravity 
of DE, and GjNi its perpendicular ^i- 
distance (x^) from the axis Ao; in 
its plane draw the axes n,2/, Nj^, 
and take p, any small portion of 
it, and suppose the mass of p to be 

— , and its co-ordinates to be y and 
9 

z; also let the angle vm^y be de- 
noted by 0, Now (Art. 140) since 
p describes a circle round n, with 
a uniform velocity, its effective 

pressure is — co^.pNj which can be re- 

w 
solved into two components, viz.— co^i/ 

parallel to Nj^/, and —ay^z parallel to n^z. In the same man- 

ner, if —1, 2/i5 ^v — ^j 2/2* ^25 • • • ^^ ^^® corresponding values 

9 9 

for other elements of the lamina, we shall have pressures 

!£lfi,a2/i, ^©^2/2 parallel to NjJ/, and^ a)\, 

9 9 9 

. . parallel to ti^z. Hence (Prop. 16) the effec- 




3a,»^. 



9 



tive pressures on the lamina are equivalent to the two 

~.\ wy+w{y^+w^y^ + . 
9 L 

T 2 



1 ®^ 

f =—Wi2/ parallel to Nj^ 



and 



1 fi)2 - 

f =— Wi^^paralleltoNj^^, 
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where y^ z are the co-ordinates of G,, and W| is the weight 
of the lamina de ; if we compoond these two pressnrefl^ 

we shall obtain — . WjO^i as their resultant acting along 

(2.) Let the masses of the several laminae into which 

BC is divided be respectively -l._?.— i andletthe 

9 9 9 
respective distances of their centres of gravity from Ao 
be »i, a?,, ojj . . • . then their effective pressures are severally 

/b% #b% #M 

— w,aj„ — wjc,, — w^x-, Now it follows from the 

9 9 9 

symmetry of the figure, that all these centres of gravity 
are in the same plane, viz. the plane of the paper ; the 
effective pressures are therefore parallel, and their resultant 
will equal their sum, viz. 

^ (WiaJi+w^a+W3a;3+. . . .) 
*/ 

which equals — w^ or -^\ Q. E. D. 

9 9 

Cor. — ^The point at which the direction of the resultant 

of the effective pressures cuts the axis is determined thus : 

take any point o on the axis, and let ON^ be denoted by 

0„ and let z^ z^, . , correspond to the other laminae, then 

if is the distance of the required point from o, we have 

(Prop. 16.) 

w - - ©2 f 1 

—a>^x z=— i w^x^z^+w^x^^+Yf^^z^^. . . !■ 

Now in general the right-hand side of this equation 
cannot* be obtained except by means of the integral 



♦ The right-hand side of the equation is commonly written ^^mzx ; 
and it may be added that l.mzx is one of the three quantities 2»ay, ^myz, 
Imzx that occur in systematic treatises on the dynamics of a solid body. — 
See Poisson, Mkcamcjue^ vol. ii. c. 2. 
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ealculus : one important exception, however, may be men- 
tioned, viz. when the body is symmetrical with reference 
to a plane perpendicular to the axis of rotation ; in this 
case it is evident that if we take o at the point where this 
plane cuts the axis, the right-hand side of the above equa- 
tion will equal zero, i. e. the pressure P must act along the 
intersection of two planes of symmetry, so that the direc- 
tion of the resultant of the effective pressures must pass 
through the centre of gravity of the body. Examples of 
this case are supplied by a sphere revolving round any 
axis, a cylinder revolving round an axis either parallel or 
perpendicular to its geometrical axis, and a cone about an 
axis perpendicular to its geometrical axis. 

Ex. 712. — ^A thin rod whose length is ^ iB fastened by one end to a 
spindle, to which it is inclined at an angle a and round which it revolTes, 
show that the direction of the resultant of the effectiye pressures cuts the 
spindle at a distance from that end equal to § / cos a. 

Ex. 713. — A cone of cast iron 1 ft. high, the radius of whose base is 6 in., 
revolTes 30 times a minute round an axis parallel to its geometrical axis, 
and passing through a point in the circumference of the base ; find the cen- 
trifugal force, i. e. the resultant of the effective pressures. Ans. 18*2 lbs. 

Er. 714. — ^A cylinder of cast iron 3 ft. high, whose base is 6 in. in diameter, 
revolves 100 times a minute with its axis vertical round a parallel axis at a 
distance of U ft. ; find the centrifugal force. Ans. 1364 lbs. 

Ex. 715. — A wrought iron rod 10 ft. long and section 1 in. in radius is 
made to revolve 60 times in a minute round an axis perpendicular to its 
length and passing through one extremity ; find the centrifugal force. 

Ans. 655 lbs. 

Ex. 716. — Two balls of cast iron, one 10 in. and the other 6 in. in diame- 
ter, are fixed to the ends of a rod with their centres 3 ft apart ; they are made 
to revolve 100 times a minute about a vertical spindle, whose distance from 
the centre of the heavier ball is 1 ft ; find the pressure due to centrifugal 
force on the spindle. Ans. 266 lbs. 

Ex. 717. — Two rods in all respects equal are made to revolve about a 
vertical spindle ; they are always in the same vertical plane but on different 
sides of the spindle, and are quite free to move round the top of the spindle 
in that plane ; if the spindle makes n revolutions per second determine the 
position of steady motion. j^^ q^ q_ 3<y 

Sir'* n* I 
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Ex. 718.— A shaft of cast iron whose section is 8 in. by 4 in. and whose 
length is 4 ft., reyolves in a horizontal plane round a vertical axis of wrought 
iron 6 in. in diameter whose centre is 4 in. from the end of the shaft ; if it 
makes 200 revolutions per minute, determine the number of units of work 
expended on the friction of the axle caused by the centrifugal force, the 
axle being well greased (ft =« 0-076). Ans. 215530 units per min. 

142. Presawre on a Fixed Axis of Rotation The 

student must be on his guard against supposing that —x «* 

is the whole of the pressure on the fixed axis ; though it is 
frequently the most important part of it. The complete 
investigation of that pressure lies beyond the scope of the 
present work ; to prevent a misapprehension, however, it 
may be well to add one or two of the results of the inves- 
tigation. 

(1.) The body being supposed symmetrical, as in Prop. 
32, and it being further supposed that no external force, 
such as gravity, acts upon the body, the only impressed 
force will be the reaction of the axis, which (Art. 141) -^ill 

therefore equal ~ ^©2. 

(2.) If in the last case the axis were vertical, and the 
body acted on by gravity, the horizontal pressure is still 

•m 

--xcol^; but there is also a vertical pressure acting along 

if 

the axis equal to the weight of the body. 

(3.) If in the last case the body were not symmetrical 
with reference to a plane passing through the axis and the 
centre of gravity, there will in general be the following 
pressures : (a) a pressure equal to the weight of the body 
acting along the axis; (6) in the plane passing through 
the axis and the centre of gravity a pressure equal to 

w , - 

—ajw^ acting perpendicularly to the axis through a certain 
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point, whose position depends on the form of the body ; 
(c) in a plane passing through the axis and perpendicular 
to the former plane, a pair of equal parallel pressures acting 
towards contrary parts constituting a couple (Art. 54), 
whose moment depends on the angular velocity and the 
form of the body. 

In most other cases the pressures on the axis vary from 
instant to instant, and are of a much more complicated 
character than those mentioned above. 
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CHAPTER VIL 

ON THE WORK ACCUMtlLATBD IN A BODY THAT ROTATES ON 
A FIXED AXIS. 

143. The Work accumulated in a Moving Body. — If 
all the pressures that act on a body are considered, viz. 
both those which tend to accelerate and those which tend 
to retard its motion, it will be evident that the number of 
units of work accumulated in a given interval is the excess 
of the number of units done by the former over those 
done by the latter ; in other words, it is the (algebraical) 
sum of the units of work done by the impressed pressures ; 
let this be denoted by the letter u. Now it will be re- 
membered that the eflfective pressures at any instant 
applied in opposite directions would be in equilibrium 
with the impressed pressm^es (Art. 141), and consequently 
(Art. 104) the sum of the units of work done by the 
impressed pressures will equal the sum of the units of 
work done by the eflfective pressures. Let now the dif- 
ferent points of which the body is made up be considered, 

let their masses be severally —1, —3, — ?, . . . and at 

^ 9 9 9 
the beginning of the given interval let their velocities be 
severally Vp Vj, Vg . . . . and at the end of it v^y v^v^. . . . 
then (Ex. 646) if they had moved separately the number 
of units of work done upon them respectively would have 

been|(V-V),g(V-V),g(i;3*-V3«), 
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Now these must be the works done by the eflfective pres- 
sures, and therefore 

^ = I (V-V)+ g (V-V)+ g (V-V)+ 

Proposition 33. 

If a body moves round a fixed cuds, and vn a given 
interval its angular velocity is changed from D. to ©, then 
the algebraical sum of the number of units of work done 

upon it during that vntervaly equals -^ ij (®^— fl^), where 

ij is the mom&nt of inertia of the body with reference to 
the cuds. 

For conceive the body to be made of heavy points 
whose respective weights are w^, w^ 1^3 ... . and their per- 
pendicular distances from the axis r,, r,, rg . • . . , then 
using the notation of the last article, we have 

v,=r^ 0, V3=ra fl, "^z-r^ ^ 

and "^1=^1 ^y ^2=7*2 ft>, Vgssrj ® . . . . 

therefore the number of units of work done upon it during 

the interval equals 

!filL\««-ft«) + !f!|^(«^-fl»)+i£|lL(a,«_Q«)+. . . 
which equals ^-^^ — {w^r^-\-w^r^-{-w^r^-\- ....); 

now ~ {w^ r^ + w^ r^ + 'M^a ^3^ + • • •) ^^ *^® moment of in- 

ertia (ij) with respect to the axis of rotation ; consequently 
the number of units of work done upon the body equals 

— 2~^i- Q. E. D. 

Cor. — If the body begins to move from rest, the number 
of units of work done on the body equals — 5-^' Now if 
we consider the axis to be a line, and the body to move 
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under its own weight, the only pressures acting on it are 
its weight w, and the reaction of the axis ; but since the 
point of application of the latter force does not move, it 
does not work ; and if the centre of gravity falls through 
a height A, the former does w h units of work ; therefore 
the angular velocity acquired by the body under these 
circumstances is given by the equation 

a 2wA 2qh 

where k^ is the radius of gyration, with reference to the 
axis of rotation. 

Ex. 719. — A rod of cast iron 3 ft. long, | of an incli wide, and IJ inches 
deep, turns round one of its shortest edges from an angle of 45° with the 
horizon, find the angular velocity it has when in a horizontal position — its 
moment of inertia being reckoned that of a rod. Ana. 4*757. 

[See Example 683.] 

Ex. 720. — In the last Example determine (1) the velocity in feet per 
second with which the end of the rod moves, and (2) the number of degrees 
through which the rod would move in one second if it continued to move 
uniformly with the angular velocity acquired. 

Ana. (1) 14-271. (2) 272° 33'. 

Ex. 721. — A cone turns round a horizontal spindle, passing through its 
vertex at right angles to its axis, what angular velocity will it acquire in 

falling from its highest to its lowest position ? Ana. ag'gs ^ , 

[See Example 696.] 4A +,r" 

Ex. 722. — In the last Example if the cone is of brass, and is 4 ft. high 
and its base 1 foot in radius, what pressure will be produced on the axis by 
its centrifugal force when in its lowest position ? and how many times greater 
than the weight is this pressure ? Ana. (1) 8116 lbs. (2) 3^ times. 

Ex. 723. — If the mass of cast iron described in Example 12 move round 
the axis assigned in Example 698, determine (1) the angular velocity it 
acquires in falling from an inclination of 30° to a horizontal position, and 
(2) the number of units of work accumulated in it 

Ana. (1) 2-21. (2) 5638 units. 

Ex. 724.-— A cone of cast iron 16 in. high the radius of whose base is 8 in. 
is fastened to the end of a shaft 4 ft long, at right angles to its axis, and 
whose end coincides with its centre of gravity, the whole moves about a hori- 
zontal axis at right angles to the shaft and passing through its extremity; 
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the centre of gravity of the cone descends throngh a yertical height of 2 ft., 
find the angular velocity acquired. [See Ex. 699.] Ans. 2-817. 

Ex. 726. — If the oak door described in Example 17 is pushed open by a 
pressure of 6 lbs. acting at eveiy instant perpendicularly to its face and at a 
distance of two feet from the inner edge of the door ; determine the angular 
velocity acquired in moving through an angle of 90°. Ana. 1*476. 

[The number of units of work done on the door is, of course, 5ir, so that 
»«i«10ir. See^lr. 700.] 

Ex. 726. — A pulley whose moment of inertia is — - and radius r turns 

9 
freely round a horizontal axis, a fine thread is wrapped round it to the end 

of which a weight w^ is tied; the weight of the string and the passive re- 
sistances being neglected, show that if w is the angular velocity of the pulley 
when Wi has descended through h feet, then 
„a, 2w^^^ 
Wir« + w>fc*' 
[It must be remembered that when the angular velocity of the pufley is 
« the velocity of Wi is r».] 

Ex, 727.— -A cylinder with its axis vertical turns round a fine spindle 
coinciding with its axis ; a thread is wrapped round the cylinder and then 
passes horizontally over a pulley capable of revolving round a horizontal 
axis ; to the end of the thread is tied a weight Wi ; if ^ — , ^^, are 

the moments of inertia of the pulley and cylinder, and r and b their radii, 
and w the angular velocity of the cylinder after w^ has fallen through a 
height h ; show that if the passive resistances are neglected 
. 2^A^__Wi__ 



Wi + 



w?^H 



. >fc' 



Fig. 173 



144. Smeaton^s Machine. — For the purpose of testing 
the truth of the formula 
for the angular velocity, 
and consequently of the 
principles from which 
that formula is deduced, 
a machine was invented 
by Smeaton, which may w^ 
be described as follows: 
AB is a cylinder capable 
of revolving round a very 
fine and smooth vertical 



i 



I 



X 
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«pindle coinciding with its axis; it is crossed at right 
angles by an arm cd, whose axis is bisected by that of 
AB, on which are two masses of lead of a hollow cylindrical 
form, and capable of being shifted backward and forward 
on their respective arms. The whole is set in motion by 
a weight w attached to the end of a string, which, after 
passing horizontally over a small pulley p, is wrapped 
round the cylinder ab. 

Ex. 728. -.-In Smeaton's madiine giTen the following dimensions, as is 
3 ft 8 in. long, and 6 in. in diameter, cd is 4 ft long and 3 in. in diameter, 
they are joined by a centre, in shape a cube 8 in. along the edge, all of oak, 
the masses of lead are 6 in. in external diameter and 3 in. long ; the string is 
long enough to cause the machine to make 15 turns before it is unwound ; 
determine the angular velocity communicated to the machine by a weight 
of 20 lbs. (1) when the leaden cylinders are placed at the ends of the arms ; 
(2) when ttxej touch the faces of the cube : — the inertia of the pulley, the 
weight of the string and the passive resistances being neglected. 

Ans. (1) 1217. (2) 31-12. 

[Employing the results obtained in Example 703, it is easUy shown that 
the moment of inertia of the revolving piece is 6*33 in the first case, and 
0*933 in the second case.] 

Ex. 729. — ^In the first case of the last Example determine approximately 
the error in the angular velocity that results from omitting the inertia of the 
pulley, supposing it to be of brass, and to be 2 in. in radius and J an inch thick. 

Ans. 0-0023. 

Ex. 730. — There is a pulley whose radius is r, and radius of axle p, the 
limiting angle of resistance between the axle and its bearings is <^ ; a rope 
(whose weight is to be neglected) is wrapped round this pulley and carries 

at its end a weight f ; given w the weight of the pulley and its mo- 
ment of inertia ; determine the angular velocity acquired by the pulley when 
F has fallen through h feet 

[It must be remembered that if the wheel were to move with auniform motion 

the number of units of work done upon it would equal ^^ ^^^ therefore 

r— /)sin^ 



the number of units of work accumulated equals h < f— ^^ ^^^ ^ \ whence 

L r— psm^J 
we obtain 

^a_ 2^^ fFr-(F + w) p sin <0| -| 

Ex. 731.— A cylinder turns round an axle whose radius is p, it starts with 
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fm aogalar velocily w, show that it will be brought to rest by Metion after 
n tums, where 

«=- • 

SvpgfA 

Ex. 732. — The grindstone described in Ex. 16 turns on a bearing of 
cast iron ; it makes 15 turns per minute ; determine the number of turns it 
will make when left to itself, the ajde being well greased (/i= 0*075, see 
p. 148). Ana. 1-94. 

[The moment of inertia may be taken as equal to that found in Ex. 7(M, 
and the weight to that found in Ex. 16.] 

Ex. 733. — ^Kound the wheel described in Ex. 705 is wound a rope 30 ft. 
long, to the end of which is attached a weight of 250 lbs. ; the coefficient of 
friction between the axle and its bearing is 0-075 : the weight is allowed to 
run down ; determine the number of reyolutions made by the wheel after 
the rope has run out, supposing that the rope does not slide on the surfsoe 
of the wheel during any part of the motion. Ans. 5*88 times. 

145. AtwoocPa Machvne was invented for the purpose 
of determining the accelerating force of gravity ; for prac- 
tical purposes this can be far 
more accurately done by 
means of observations on the 
pendulum; it however pre- 
sents a case of terrestrial 
motion which admits of very 
accurate observation, and thus 
supplies a means of testing 
the truth of the fundamental 
principles of dynamics: the 
annexed figure represents an 
elevation of this machine, 
which can be suflSciently de- 
scribed as follows. A and b 
are boxes containing equal 
weights, and connected by a 
thread acb passing over a 
pulley c, which is supported 
either on friction wheels or by the points of screws, one of 
which is seen at d. The box A is made to descend either 
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by a flat weight placed on it or by a bar E, which is in- 
tercepted by the ring p, through which the box passes and 
continues to descend till it strikes the stage a ; the space 
passed over is measured by a scale on hi, and the time by 
'a pendulum K, which may be kept in motion by a clock 
escapement with a weight : the machine is levelled by the 
screws l, m.* The weight e produces a certain velocity 
while moving over a given space, viz. till e comes to f; 
the velocity acquired is then determined by observing the 
time in which a moves from f to G; for when e is re- 
moved, the boxes a and b will of course move uniformly 
with the velocity acquired. 

Ex. 734. — In Atwood's machiiie if w is the weight of a op b, and p the 
weight of the bar, and if -A;* is the moment of inertia of the pulley and r 

its radius, then v, the velocity acquired by each of the boxes while p moves 
through a space h^ is given by the formula 

(2w + p)r2+tt;P* 

[In this result the weight of the thread and the passive resistances arft 
neglected ; consequently in comparing it with experiment great care must 
be taken to suspend the axis of the pulley; and a veiy fine strong thread 
should be employed.] 

Ex. 735.— If in Atwood's machine the pulley were a solid cylinder of 
cast iron 2 ft. in diameter, and 3 in. thick, the equal weights 28 lbs. each, the 
bar 2 lbs., what velocity will the weights have acquired when the preponde- 
rating weight has fallen through 15 ft. ? Atis. 2*858 ft. per sec. 

[It may be observed that in the ordinary form of Atwood's machine the 
wheels are light brass wheels — not at all resembling that described in the 
Example.] 

146. The Flywheel. — ^When a steam engine is employed 
as a prime mover, it is desirable that the angular velocity 
communicated to the principal shaft should be as nearly 
as possible uniform; now it commonly happens that the 
driving pressure is variable, or else acts at a variable dis- 
tance (as in the case of a crank) ; it may also happen that 
the work to be done by the shaft is intermittent; for instance,' 
* Young's Lectv/res^ p. 758. 
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it may be required to lift a tilt hammer. Now if a suffi- 
ciently large flywheel is made to turn with the shaft there 
will be accumulated in it a number of units of work very 
much greater than that done by a single turn of the crank, 
or than the number expended on a single lift of the ham- 
mer, and consequently the variations produced in the 
angular velocity will be very small — the diminution of 
these variations being the end to be attained by the fly- 
wheel. In the Examples that follow, it is supposed that 
the weight of the wheel (w) is distributed uniformly 
along the circumference of the circle described by the 
mean radius (r). The moment of inertia of the wheel is 

therefore . A more accurate determination of the 

9 
moment of inertia could be obtained as in Ex. 705. 

Ex, 736.— An engine of 35-horse power makes 20 revolutions (i.e. up and 
down strokes) per minute, the diameter of the flywheel is 20 ft., and its 
weight 20 tons, determine the number of units of work accumulated in it ; 
and if the work done during half a mvolution were lost, determine what 
part of the angular velocity would be lost by the flywheeL 

Ans, (1) 307,000 units. (2) ^. 
2 1 

Ex, 737. — ^If the engine in the last Example were employed to lift a tilt 

hammer weighing 4000 lbs. the centre of gravity of which is raised 3 ft at 

each stroke, and if this were done once merely by the work accumulated in 

the flywheel, what part of its angular velocity would it lose ? 

Ex. 738. — ^If the axis of the flywheel were 6 in. in diameter, and were 
of wrought iron turning on cast iron well greased (fi= 0*075), determine 
approximately the fractional part of the 35-horse power expended on turn- 
ing the flywheel for one minute. Ans. ^th. 

Ex. 739. — If the flywheel in Ex. 736 were divided into two pieces along 
a diameter, and if each piece were connected with the axle by a spoke at 
right angles to that diameter, determine the strain on each spoke arising 
from centrifugal force ; if the velocity of the wheel were liable to be raised 
to 40 turns per minute, what ought to be the section of a wrought iron 
spoke which would bear this strain with safety^ 

Ana, (1) 19548 lbs. (2) 11-5 sq. in. 

[See Ex, 278 and Art. 9.] 
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147. M. MorMa Experirnents on Friction. — A full ac- 
count of M. Morin's experiments will be found in his 
* Notions Fondamentales,' already frequently referred to ; 
it would be inconsistent with the plan of the present work 
to enter into the details of the methods he employed ; it 
may, however, be stated that the arrangement adopted 
was in principle the same as that described in Etc 557 ; 
to which it must be added that the rope supporting p was 
of considerable thickness, and passed over a pulley on the 
edge of the table. Now it will be remafked that in 
Eic 557 and 565, it is implicitly assumed that the tension 
on the horizontal portion of the rope is equal to the tension 
on the vertical portion ; but as in the present case the rope 
is thick, the axle of the pulley rough, and work is ex- 
pended in overcoming the inertia of the pulley, this 
assumption is untrue, and the formulae given in those 
examples are inapplicable ; the formulae actually employed 
will be seen in the following questions ; the student will 
probably find little difficulty in investigating them. The 
notation adopted is as follows : p denotes the weight pro- 
ducing motion, T the tension on the horizontal portion of 
the rope ; w the weight of the pulley, I its moment of 
inertia, r its radius, r^ the radius of its axle, /a the co- 
efficient of friction between the axle and its bearing, a the 
coefficient of the rigidity of the rope, so that (I +a) T is 
the pressure to be overcome by p in its descent, / the 
acceleration of p's motion, g the accelerating force of 
gravity. The acceleration produced by the weight of the 
rope is neglected. The mode of determining / will be 
understood from the next question. 

Ex. 740.^K a dram reyolves in such a manner that a point on its cir- 
cumference receiyes a uniform acceleration /, and if a sheet of paper is 
•wrapped on it, and a pencil with its point resting on the paper is made to 
move in a direction parallel to the axis with a uniform velocity of Y feet 
per second, show that the curve described on the paper will be a portion of 
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a parabola, and that if c is the semi-latus rectum measured in feet, we shall 

[In the experiments the parabolic curve was unmistakably obtained, 
whence immediately follows the important law that Mction is indepen- 
dent of velocity.] 

Ex, 741. — In M. Morin's experiments show that the pressure between 
the axis of the pulley and its bearings is given by the formula 

i/^P + tt;-p/\ 2 + 1* or 0-96 p ^1-/ Wo-96m; + 0-4t.* 

Ex. 742. — ^The second formula in the last Example being employed, show 
that T is given by the formula 

t(i + « + 0-4?^) -p(i-/) (l -0-96 ^i) -0-96 ^_^,. 

Ex. 743. — A body whose weight is w is caused to slide on a rough hori- 
zontal plane by a pressure t, after moving through s ft. it acquires a velocity 
V, show that the coefficient of friction (^t) is given by the equation 

T _ fp 
w 2^5* 

148. CompouTid Pendulums. — The terms centre of 
suspension and centre of oscillation have already been 
explained (Art. 123); their properties are proved in the 
following propositions. 



Proposition 34. 

If k^ is the radius of gyration of a body tvith reference 
to its a^is of suspension, and h the distan^ce of the centre 



* The theorem that "^a^ + 6* = 0*96 a + OAb where a>b, with an error 
not exceeding ^th part of the true value, is due to M. Poncelet ; it may be 
proved as follows : — let a = r sin 0, 6 = r cos 6 .'. r « ^a"^ + 6*, and 6 must 
have some value between 45° and 90°. Now if r' = 0*96 a + 0*4 6 we have 
r^:^r (0-96 sin 6 + 0*4 cos B) but 0*4 = 0-96 tan 22° 30', therefore r^= 

r X 0-96 sin (^ + 22^ 300 rj^ ^g q increases from 45° up to 67° 30', r 

cos 22° 3(y 
will increase from 0*96r to l-04r, and as 6 increases from 67° 30' up to 
90°, r' decreases from l-04r to 0-96r, and consequently r' never differs from 

r by more than — . 

U 
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of gravity belmv the centre of suspension^ then -J- is the 
distance of the centre of oscillation from the latter point 

Let AB be the body oscillating about an axis passing 
through s perpendicularly to the plane of the paper, which 

also contains the centre 
of gravity a; join SG, 
draw the vertical line 
so, let Gti be the po- 
sition of a at the com- 
mencement of the mo- 
tion, draw a,Mi and GM 
at right angles to sc. 
and 

Gsc by 0^ 
spectively, 




denote a,sc and 

and re- 

Now the 

work done by the weight of the body in falling from Gj to 
G equals wxm,m, i.e. wA (cos ^— cos 0y)y and therefore, 
if o) is the angular velocity acquired, we have (Prop. 33) 



l?fi)2A:2=wA(cosd-cosd,) 
...0)2=^ (cos 5- cos ^i) 



Let DP be a simple pendulum oscillating about d, draw 
the vertical line db, and let Pj be the position from which 
p begins to move ; draw pn and PjNj at right angles to de, 
and let dp be denoted by i, and let p^de equal ^p and pde 
equal ; then if v is the velocity acquired by the point in 
filing from Pj to P, we have 

i;2 = 2flr X NNi = 2gl (cos 5— cos O^) 
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and therefore, if «/ is the angular Telocity of T, we 
ha^e 



V 



Now if I equals -^, »' will eqnal « for all values of $, and 

since ab and dp are moving at each instant with the same 
angular velocity, their oscillations will he performed iq 

the same time, and therefore ^ is the length of the simple 

pendidum oscillating in the same time as ab, hence if in 
se produced a point o he taken, such that so equals 

-^y that point will he the centre of oscillation. 

Oor, — ^The time of a small oscillation of ab will equal 
wt, 

Proposition 35. 

The centres of osdUaHon and suspension are red- 
proeaL 

Let AB he the hody, & its centre of gravity, s a centre of 
suspension, and o the corresponding centre of ne. m 
oscillation, it is to he proved that these points are ^\^ 
reciprocal, i.e. if o is made the cenlare of suspen* 
sion s will he the corresponding centre of oscilla- 
tion. Let k he the radius of gyration round a 
parallel axis through the centre of gravity, let SG, 
GO he respectively denoted by h and x, 

or kxsrj^. 

Next let o be the centre of suspension, and y the 

u 2 
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distance from G to the corresponding centre of oscilla- 
tion, then 

X 

or yx^k^ 

and therefore 3/= A, or s is the centre of oscillation. 

Q. E. D. 

Ex. 744.— A thin rod of steel 10 ft. long vibrates about an axis passing 
through one end of it ; determine the time of a small oscillation ; the number 
of vibrations it makes in a day ; and the number it will lose in a day if the 
temperature is increased by 15° F. 

Ans. (1) 1-434 sec. (2) 60254. (3) 3. 

Ex. 745. — ^A pendulum vibrates about an axis passing through its end; 
it consists of a steel rod 60 in. long, with a rectangular section J by ^ of an 
inch ; on this rod is a steel cylinder 2 in. in diameter and 4 in. long ; when 
the ends of the rod and cylinder are set square, determine the time of a 
small oscillation. Ans. 1*174. 

Ex. 746. — Determine the radius of gyration with reference to the axis of 
suspension of a body that makes 73 oscillations in 2 minutes, the distance 
of the centre of gravity from the axis being 3 ft 2 in. Ans. 5*267 ft 

Ex. 747. — ^Determine the distance between the centres of suspension and 
oscillation of a body that vibrates in 2| sec. Ans. 20*264 ft. 

Ex. 748.— If — i- is the length of a simple pendulum corresponding to a 
h 

vibrating rod ; show that if it expands uniformly in the proportion of 1 + o : 1 

k * 
that the length of the simple pendulum becomes (1 +a) -~- 

h 

Ex. 749. — ^Miaran determined the length of the seconds pendulum at 
Paris to be 39*128 inches ; he employed a ball of lead 0*533 inches in dia- 
meter suspended by an exceedingly fine fibre whose weight could be ne- 
glected;* supposing the measurements made with perfect accuracy, upon 
the supposition that the distance from the point of suspension to the centre 
of the ball is the lejigth of the pendulum ; show that the error is less than 
the 0*001 of an inch. 

Ex. 750. — A pendulum consists of a brass sphere 4 in. in diameter sus- 
pended by a steel wire ^th of an inch in diameter ; the centre of the sphere 
is 40 inches below the point of support; f determine the number of oscillations 
it will make in a day ; and what number would be obtained on the suppo- 



* Airy, Figure of the Earth, p. 224. f Rid. p. 225. 
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sition that the centre of oscillation coincides with the centre of the sphere 
(^ = 32). ^w«. (1) 85243. (2)85212. 

Ex. 751. — If a sphere whose radius is r is suspended successively from 
two points by a veiy fine thread, and if the distances of the centre of the 
sphere from the points of suspension are respectively h and A', and if I and 
V are the distances of the corresponding centres of oscillation from the points 
of suspension, show that 

Ex. 752. — If t and ^ are the times of a smaU oscillation of the pendulum 
in the last Example corresponding respectively to I and V ; show that the 
accelerating force of gravity is given by the equation 

149. M. BesseVs Determination of the Accelerating Force 
of Gravity. — The last two Examples contain the principle 
of the method by which M. Bessel determined the accele- 
rating force of gravity at Konigsberg.* The pendulum 
was first allowed to swing from a point of support at a 
distance h above the centre of the sphere, and the num- 
ber of oscillations made in a given time were noted, by 
which t was determined with great accuracy; the wire 
was then grasped firmly at a point lower down, so that 
the oscillations were now performed about a point dis- 
tant h' from the centre of the sphere, and f noted as 
before; now h—h' being the distance between two fixed 
points, admits of very accurate determination ; the lengths 
h and A' cannot be determined without some liability to 

*2r^ 
error, but as they only appear in the small term ^^p* that 

error will hardly affect the determination of gr, which can 
by this method be ascertained with extreme accuracy. 

Ex. 753. — In the last Example let r, h, and hf be respectively reckoned 
1, 50, and 40 inches, so that h—hf is exactly 10 inches, but it is doubtful 
whether the separate values of h and A' are not as much as ^th of an inch 

* Airy, Figure of the Earth, p. 223. 
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longer tliAn the Tallies ftaeigned, detennine the poMible eraor in the valne 

^^^- Ans ^ 

1116000 

150. Captain Kater^s Method of determining the Ac" 
cderatvng Force of GhuvUy. — This method depends on the 
reciprocity of the centres of oscillation and suspension; 
the pendulum has two axes (or, ' knife edges,' as they are 
called, though they are really wedges of very hard steel), 
by either of which it can be suspended ; now, if the time 
of oscillation about either axis is the same, the distance 
between the edges (t) will be the length of the simple pen- 
dulum, and the distance being that between two fixed 
points, admits of very accurate measurement, and then g 
is obtained by the formula 

The difficulty of giving the edges their exact position is 
overcome as follows: on the pendulum rod is placed a 
weight that can be moved up or down by screws; the 
edges are fixed as nearly as possible in the right position; 
and then by moving the weight up or down, the values 

of A^i and h can be changed until -j^ equals the distance 

between the edges, i. e. until the number of oscillations 
made in a given time about either edge is the same. 

151. The Motion of a Body through Space. — A body 
may so move that its difiFerent points describe in space 
a system of parallel straight lines ; when this is the case, 
the body is said to have a motion of transUdion, and its 
velocity will of course be the same as that of any one of 
its points. In general the motion of a body is by no 
means so simple, each of its points moving in a particular 
curve (Art. 139) ; it is capable of proof, however, that the 
motion can at eadi instant be represented by the co- 
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exkteziee of two motions^ (1) * translatory motion whose 
velocity and direction is the same as that of the centre of 
gravity;* (2) a rotatory motion round an axis passing 
through the centre of gravity. Now, it must be re- 
membered thai: from instant to instant the velocity and 
direction of the translatory motion will m general change, 
and the velocity of the rotatory motion will also in general 
change as well as the axis about which the rotation takes 
place ; it is evident from this that the general discussion 
of the motion of a rigid body is one that presents great 
difficulties. 

Now, it will be remaiied that if we suppose the motion 
to take place in one plane, f the rotation must take place 
about an axis perpendicular to that plane ; this introduces 
a great simplification, and as it is desirable that the reader 
should have an opportunity of considering this general 
case of motion, though our limits will not allow of its 
complete diiscusaon, we will prove in regard to the above 
limited case: — (1) That the motion of the body can be 
correctly represented by coexistent motions of translation 
and rotation ; (2) A formula for determining the number of 
units of work accumulated at any instant in such a body. 

It may be assumed as evident, that if a system of points 
is in motion and a common velocity is impressed on them 
all, there will be no change in their relative motions. 
To illustrate this, suppose a number of persons dancing on 
board a ship in a state of steady motion, their movements 
are evidently the same whether the velocity of the ship be 
greater or smaller: and consequently those movements 
would be imaflfected by a change in the ship's velocity 

* This fiwt might be enunciated with reference to any other point : nor 
will our investigation proceed suficientlj far to show the reason for fixing 
on the centre of graTity. 

t i. e. when one particular section of the body is always in the same plane, 
so that each parallel section always moyes in a parallel plan& 
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after the change had occurred. During the change, i. e. 
before they had themselves acquired the same velocity as 
the vessel, they might feel a jerk, but afterwards their 
movements would continue as before. Now, let v be the 
velocity of the centre of gravity, impress on each point of 
the body a velocity equal and opposite to v ; this will not 
affect the motion of the points relative to the centre of 
gravity, and since that is brought to rest, the relative 
motion will be all that is left, and will be a motion of 
rotation round the centre of gravity; now, the whole 
motion of the body must have been the part destroyed 
together with the part remaining, L e. it must have con- 
sisted of a motion of translation whose velocity is the same 
and in the same direction as that of the centre of gravity, 
and a motion of rotation roimd the centre of gravity. 

Again, let ^«;,, w^^ w^. .. .he the weights of the different 
points composing the body, the whole weight of which 
may be denoted by w, also let k be the radius of gyration, 
and Q) the angular velocity of the body round the axis 
passing through the centre of gravity. Now, the total 
number of units of work destroyed when the velocity v 
was impressed on each point must have been 

;r-^ ^ +— 'y^ + K- v' + . . . or — v^ 
2g 2g 2g 2g 

and the number of units of work left in the body 

equals -h— «' 5 so that the number actually accumulated 

must have been 

2g 2g 

Ex. 754. — A wheel whose diameter is 4 ft. moves with a true rolling 
motion, it makes 60 turns a minute ; determine the velocities of the highest 
point and of the two extremities of the horizontal diameter. 

Ans, (1) 20-94. (2) 14-81. . 
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Ea^. 765. — ^A circulap plate is rigidly attached to an axis which passes at 
right angles to its plane through the middle point of a radius, the axis makes 
30 uniform revolutions per minute ; determine thejrelocity of translation of 
the centre of gravity and of rotation round the centre of gravity by which 
the motion may at each instant be represented, and to verify the results 
deduce from them the velocities of the extremities of that diameter which 
passes through the axis. Arts, (1) |irr. (2) ir. (3) |irr, firr. 

Ex. 756. — If the moon's velocity in her orbit were uniform and the orbit 
a perfect circle, and if the moon always presented the same face to the 
earth, what would be the nature of the moon's motion ? 

Ex. 757. — If a penny piece is set flat in the plane of a wheel, and if the 
wheel revolves uniformly round an axis passing through its centre at right 
angles to its plane; show that the motion of the coin will precisely resemble 
that of the moon as described in the last Example. 

Ex. 758. — If the flywheel in Ex. 736 had been rolling along the ground 
and making the specified number of revolutions ; determine the nimiber of 
units of work accumulated in it Ans. 614000. 

Ex. 759. — A sphere whose radius is r rolls from rest down a length I of 
a plane whose inclination to the horizon is ^, show that if v is the acquired 

velocity of the centre of gravity then Y^ = —{fl sin 0. 

[The work accumulated equals w ^ sin ^, since the reaction does no work 
(Art. 101, 3) ; also if « is the angular velocity it is plain that v=r«.] 

Ex. 760. — A drum open at both ends whose external radius is r rolls 
over the length I of the plane in the last Example in t seconds ; show that Tj 
the internal radius, is given by the equation 



.^^[ffji^-sy 



Ex. 761. — ^A string is wrapped round a cylinder whose weight is w and 
radius r. If the cylinder descends by its own weight, determine the tirne in 
which a length I of the string wiU be unwound. 

[The tension of the string wiU do no work (Art. 101, 3).] 
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CHAPTEE VIII. 

OK THS ACTION OF IMPULSIVE SOSCE. 

152. Impwlswe Action. — Suppose a sphere a to overtake 
a sphere b^ their centres moving in the same line ; it is a 
matter of common observation that they will strike, and 
then separate, A moving after impact with a less, and b 
with a greater velocity than before ; the problem we are 
to solve is this : — Given the weights of the bodies and 
their velocities at the instant before impact, to determine 
the velocities they will have at the instant after impact. 

Now, it will be observed that though the bodies are in 
contact during a very short time, yet that time is really 
finite, and the pressure which the one exerts on the other 
must increase from zero at the instant of contact, till it 
attains a very considerable magnitude, and must then 
decrease down to zero at the instant of separation. More- 
over, it appears from Ex, 658, that if A exerts at each 
instant against B, a pressure equal to that which b exerts 
against A — in other words, if the action and reaction are 
equal and opposite pressures, then the momentum lost by 
A must equal that gained by B, and the total amount of 
momentum in A and b before impact must equal the total 
amount after impact. Now, that this is a fact was ascer- 
tained by numerous experiments made by Newton,* and 
this we shall take as our fundamental principle, viz. that 
the momentum lost duriTig the impact by one body equals 

* Intioductioii to the Principia. 
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that gained by the other. To prevent misunderstandiDg, 
it may be added that the sum of the momenta of the two 
bodies means their algdyraioal sum. 

153. The Mean Pressure exerted during hwpact. — ^The 
following Example is intended to illustrate the fact that 
tibere is really called into play a v^ry large pressure which 
is exerted during a very short time. 

Ex, 762.-^A hard mass wdghiiig 50 lbs. falls from a height of 6 ft. on a 
plane surface which at the instant of greatest compression has yielded to the 
extent of ^th of an inch — ^the mass itself being supposed to be entirely un- 
jxunpressed; determine the mean mutual pressure, and the duration of 
compression supposing it produced by the mean pressure.* 

Am. (1) 72000 lbs, (2) 0*000425 sec. 

[The pressure must be such that by acting through ^th of an inch brings 
the mass to rest.] 

154. Impo/ct of Inelastic Bodies. — ^When A overtakes b, 
it is plain that so long as a moves faster than b, the two 
surfaces of contact will be compressed, and ihe state of 
compression will continue until A and b are moving with 
ihe same velocity ; if the mutual action then ceases, the 
bodies are said to be inelastic. 

A B 

Now, let the masses of A and b equal -^ and - re- 

ff g 
spectively, let r be the momentum lost by the one and 

gained by the other during impact, and let their velocities 

before impact be v and u, and their common velocity after 

impact equal v; then we obtain from the fundamental 

principle (Art. 152) 

^t; = - v-R (1) 

9 g 

% = ? u+R (2) 

9 g 

whence r ^ — } — ^^-^ (3) 

g{^+^) 

J AV + BU /.x 

and v^ — -I__ (4) 

* Poncelet, Introd, a la MSo, Ind. p. 166. 
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In working examples the student is recommended to pro- 
ceed from the general principle, or, in other words, to form 
and then solve the equations (1) and (2), and not to sub- 
stitute particular values in (3) and (4). If A meets b, 
one of the velocities must be reckoned negative, and the 
bodies will move after impact in that direction if v is 
negative. 

Ex. 763. — If A weighing 2 lbs. and moving with a velocity of 20 ft per 
second overtakes b weighing 6 lbs. and moving with a velocity of 6 ft per 
second, determine the common velocity after impact Ans. 9f ft. per sec. 

Ex. 764. — In the last Example if the bodies had met, determine the com- 
mon velocity after impact. Ans, 2 J ft. per sec. in a's direction. 

Ex. 765. — ^In Art. 154 show that the number of imits of work lost during 

. , ab(v— u)* 

impact equals ^^ L-. 

^ ^ 25'(a + b) 

Ex. 766. — If a shot weighing plbs. is fired with a velocity v into a mass 

of wood weighing Qlbs. which is quite free to move, show that the velocity 

with which the wood begins to move is -^^ ; and state why this case 

P + Q 

must be one of inelastic impact. 

Ex. 767. — If in the last Example q=«p, show that, in consequence of 
the impact, n units of work are lost in every n + 1. 

155. Impact of Elastic Bodies, — It commonly happens 
that the mutual action does not entirely cease with the 
compression, but when that ends the bodies begin to re- 
cover their shapes, and thereby continue to press on each 
other till the impact terminates. Now, let r be the mo- 
mentum lost by the one body and gained by the other 
during compression, and r' that lost and gained during 
expansion ; then the whole momentum lost by the one body 
and gained by the other will equal R + r'. But it is found 
by experiment that for the same substances r bears to 
r' a fixed ratio I : X;* therefore r'=Xr, and rH-r' = 
(1H-X)r; where X is a constant quantity depending on 
the materials of the impinging bodies. In the two ex- 
treme cases of inelasticity and perfect elasticity, X equals 

* This follows from Newton's experiments already referred to. 
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and 1 respectively ; in other cases X is a proper fraction, 
and commonly a small one. We have already seen that 
if a body whose weight is A moving with a velocity v, 
overtakes another whose weight is b moving with a ve- 
locity u, then the momentum lost by the one and gained 

by the other at the end of compression equals ^ ~" \ * 

Hence the total momentum gained and lost will equal 

(I + X) X — 7^ A And therefore if v and u are their 

respective velocities after impact, we shall have 

^v = ~v-(H-X)r 
9 9 

?u = ?u + (1+X)r 

9 9 

^, ^ (1+X)b(v~u) 
or v = V — ^^ — : — ^- — ^ ^ 

A + B 

and u = u + ^^ — - — - — ^^ ^ 

A + B 

It may be added that the remarks made in Art. 154, rela- 
tive to the working of Examples, are applicable to the case 
of elastic bodies. 

Ex. 768. — Show that v and u are given by the following fonmilae 

AV + BU __ AB (V — U) 

A+B A+B 

_ AV + BU . \A(v-TJ) 

W = + ii 

A+B A+B 

Ex. 769. — ^Determine the velocities after impact of a ball (a) weighing 
20 lbs. which, moving with a velocity of 100 ft. per second, overtakes a ball' 
(b) weighing 60 lbs. and moving with a velocity of 40 ft per second, their 
coefficient of elasticity being |. Ans. a's velocity d6| ; b's velocity 66f. 

Ex. 770. — In the last case suppose the heavier body (b) to be at rest, de- 
tennine the velocities after impact. 

Ans. A rebounds with a velocity 7y. b moves forward with a velocity 42^. 

Ex. 771. — Obtain the velocities after impact in Ex. 769, upon the suppo- 
sition that the bodies meet. 

Ans. A rebounds with a velocity 50, and b with a velocity 20. 
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Ex. 772. — ^If there are two perfectly elastic ballai. and b of eqnal weight, 
and A moTing with a Telocity t impinges on b at rest, show that ▲ is 
brought to rest and b takes the velocity y. If there are a number of equal 
and perfectly elastic baUs b, c, l>, K, placed in a line, what would be 
the result of jl striking b ; the direction of the impact coinciding with the 
line? 

Ex. 773. — ^If a ball whose weight is a moving with a velocity v meets a 
ball whose weight is B moving with a velocity v, show that in the case of 
perfect elasticity the velocities of rebound are given by the following con- 
struction : — draw any line ab, divide it in o in the inverse ratio of the 
weights of A and b, and in c in the ratio of their velocities ; on the other 
side of o measure off oi» equal to oo, then a's velocity of rebound : b's 
velocity of rebound : : ad : bd.* 

Ex. 774. — Two balls weighing respectively 12 and 8 lbs. are suspended 
by threads in such a manner that their centres are 4 ft. below the points of 
support ; 'v^en at rest the line joining their centres is horizontal ; if the 
smaller one is raised so as to £bJ1 through a quadrant^ determine the angle 
described by the other after impact, if the coefficient of elasticity equals |. 

Ans. 66° 14'. 

Ex. 775.— If A and b are the weights of two perfectly elastic balls, if v 
and u are their velocities before impact and v and « their velocities after 
impact, show that 

AV* + FU* a« A»* + Btt*. 

Ex. 776. — If a ball impinges perpendicularly on a fixed plane with a ve- 
locity V, show that the velocity of rebound equals \y, 

[It must be remembered that at the end of compression the velocitj is 
entirely destroyed, consequently ■■ b, hence if » is the velocity at the 

end of the impact— ■»——(! +X) h, whence ««» — xr.J 
9 9 
Ex. 777. — If bodies are dropped firom equal heights on a fixed horizontal 
plane, show that their coefficients of elasticity are in the same ratio as the 
square roots of the heights to which they rebound. 

Ex. 778.— A ball is dropped from a height A, show that the whole apace 
it describes before coming to rest equals 

i-x« 
^. 779. — ^A ball (a) is thrown upward with a velocity of 160 ft. per 
second ; when it has reached a height of 300 ft. it is met by an equal ball 



* It was in this form that the problem of impact was originally solved by 
Sir C Wren (vide Montudaf voL ii p. 411). 
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(b) which has fallen from a height of 100 ft. ; determine the time after the 
inst-ant of impact in which each will reach the ground, assuming that X equals 
unitj^ Ans, ▲ after 2|sec* b after 7s sec^ 

156. Oblique Impact of Smooth Bodies. — Suppose a 
smooth ball A moving with a velocity v, to impinge 
obliquely on a smooth ball B moving with a velocity 
u; draw the line of centres, and resolve v into com- 
ponent velocities Vj and Vj, the former along the latter 
at right angles to^he line of centres; in like manner 
resolve u into v^ and v^ ; now y^ and v^ will remain un- 
changed by the impact, but Vj and xr, will be changed 
into v^ and u^ exactly as if tJie bodies had impinged 
directly with the velocities Vj and Uji hence, by com- 
pounding Vi and Vj and also ti| and u^, we obtain the 
required velocities after impact. The general formuIaB 
commonly given for these velocities areof very little value, 
as any particular Example is much more easily worked by 
proceeding from first principles: the following Example 
will sufficiently exhibit the method of treating these cases. 

JE5r. 780. — Let jl and b be two perfectly elastic balls which at the instant 
of impact are moving along the Hues fa and ob ; the Hne of centres 
CD being in the same plane as pa ^iq its 

and QB. A weighs 10 lbs., moves 
with a velocity of 16 ft. per second, 
and the angle fac contains 30®. 
B weighs 15 lbs., moves with a velo- 
city of 8 ft. per second, and the angle 
QBD contains 60^; determine the 
Velocities after impact and their di- 
rections* 

(a) Before impact a's velocity at 
right angles to cb is 8, cmd b's 4 V^S; 
they are unchanged by the impact. 

(b) Before impact A*s velocity along cd is 8 v^and b*s velocity is — 4 ; 
they are changed by impact into - ^ (3 + V3) and ^ ( — 1 + 8 V3) re- 
spectively. 
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8 
(c) Hence a*8 Telocity after impact equals - (ST + Ov'S) §, and b's 

5 

velocity - (268 — 16^3)J; i.e. a's velocity equals 11 01 ft per second, and 
6 

b's equals 12*4 ft. per second. 

((f) The directions of the motion of p and q after impact are respectively 

AP' and bq' where tan p'ac equals — , and tan q'bd equals 



3+-%/3 "^ 8 a/3-1 

i.e. p'ac equals 46° 36' and q'bd equals 33° 58'. 

By this means the motion of a and B at the instant after impact is com- 
pletely determined. 

Ex. 781. — If a ball a moving in a direction m^^g an angle of 30° with 
the line of centres overtakes b moving along the line of centres ; determine 
the velocities, if a weighs 12 lbs. and its velocity is 12 ft. per second, and b 
weighs 30 lbs. and its velocity 4 ft. per second, and the coefficient of elasticity 
equals |. Ans. (1) a's veL 7, cap' (Fig. 178) = 120<> 34'. (2) b's vel. 6-7. 

Ex. 782. — A body whose coefficient of elasticity is J impinges with a ve- 
locity of 30 ft. per second on a fixed plane in a direction making an angle 
of 27° with the perpendicular ; determine the magnitude and direction of 
the velocity after impact. Ans. (1) 191 ft. (2) 45° 32'. 

Ex. 783. — If in the last Example the body had been inelastic, how would 
it begin to move after impact ? 

Ex, 784. — If in Example 774 the angle of impact is a and the angle of 
rebound ^ and the coefficient of elasticity X, show that 

tan^-!^?^. 

Ex. 785. — Give a geometrical construction by which to determine the di- 
rection in which a billiard ball must begin to move so that after one re- 
bound it may strike another ball whose position is given, (1) if the coefficient 
of elasticity equals unity, (2) if the coefficient of elasticity equals X. 

Ex. 786. — Extend the construction in the last Example to the case in 
which the baU makes two rebounds ftx>m cushions at right angles to each 
other. 

Remark. — If the surfaces of the impinging bodies are 
rough, the effect of the tangential impact will generally be 
to produce a rotatory motion, as well as to modify the pre- 
vious motion of the bodies : the complete solution of this 
case lies beyond the scope of the present work. The same 
remai'k applies to the case in which the motion of one or 
both bodies sustains a resistance appreciable in comparison 
with the mean impulsive pressure. 
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157. Application of D^Alernherfa Principle to the case 
of Impulsive Action. — It will be remarked that a case of 
impulsive action does not diflfer essentially from any other 
case of motion produced by pressure ; the difiference in the 
mode of treating these cases arises solely from our inability 
to determine the pressure exerted at each instant of the 
duration of the impact ; it follows, therefore, that at each 
instant during the collision, the effective forces applied in 
the opposite directions would be in equilibrium with the 
impressed forces ; and consequently the momenta produced 
by the effective forces so applied, and those actually pro- 
duced by the impressed forces, will satisfy the conditions 
of the equilibrium of pressures. We shall apply this prin- 
ciple to determine the angular velocity communicated by 
a blow to a body capable of revolving round a fixed axis, 
and the impulse produced on the axis by that blow. 

Proposition 36. 

A body capable of turning round a given aods, and 
syTmnetrical with reference to the plane passing through 
the centre of gravity at right angles to the axis is struck 
by a blow of given magnitude along a line lying in that 
pkmCy to determvne the angular velocity communicated to 
the body, a/ad the i/mpulse on the aads. 

Let the plane of the paper be the plane of symmetry, 

and let the axis of rotation pass through o : let B be the 

magnitude of the blow which is delivered along the line 

w 
KN ; draw oy at r%ht angles, and oa; parallel to bn ; let — 

i/ 
w 
be the mass of the body, - Aj* its moment of inertia 

with reference to the given axis, x,y the co-ordinates of 
its centre of gravity, and let on equal a ; let x and Y 
be the impulsive reactions of the axis in the directions 

X 
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of ox, and oy respectively; and let a> be the angular 
velocity of the body communicated by the blow- Con- 
Fio. 179 sider any particle p whose co- 

ordinates are ajj, y^, whose dis- 
tance from is r, and mass ^ 

and let the angle rcop equal 0^, 
also suppose a similar notation 
to be employed for the other 
particles composing the body. 
Now the velocity of p is r^to in 
a direction perpendicular to OP, 
or is equivalent to velocities cor^ 
sin 0, or my^ parallel to ox and 
— ciiTj cos dy or — cDajj parallel to oy, and therefore the 
momentum communicated to p is equivalent to the two 

^yi(o parallel to oxy and ^x^<0 parallel to oy ; the 

if y ^ 

expressions for all the other particles being precisely 

similar. Now these are the momenta that would be com- 
municated by the eflfective forces, the impressed forces 
being r, t, and x ; also it will be observed that the mo- 

qn 

ment of p's momentum roimd o is — i r^o} ; consequently 
(Prop. 15), 

B + x = -1 y,to+ -ly^to + — ^^3© + . . . 
y y y 

= ^(w,t/,+w^,+w,2/3+ . . .) 
y 

-Y='^x,a> -k-'^XM + ^a!,<» + . . . 
9 9 9 

= - (w,a!,+M>ga!,+i£;^,+. . .) 
y 

aB =— ' r ,« o) + -« r," a +?^3 r « 0) + . . . 
9 ^ 9 9 

= - {w^r^ + WjTj* + i£;,r,* + . . .) 
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Or by Prop. 16, and Art. 134, 

"W- 
— Y = -XG) 

9 

aR=: - «/g> 

9 

OB, a /T\ 

— If (2) 

-=B-^ (3) 

The first of these equations gives the angular velocity 
communicated to the body ; the second and third equations 
give the components of the reaction of the axis, which is 
of course equal and opposite to the blow sustained by the 
axis. 

N.B. — It will be an instructive exercise for the student 
to ascertain for what positions of the centre of gravity the 
reactions of the axis will be as indicated in the figure : it 
will commonly happen, as he will find, that the reactions 
will really act in the contrary directions to those in- 
dicated. 

Ex. 787. — ^A Tiniform rod 12 ft. long and weighing 10 lbs. is suspended at 
one end, it receives at the other, in a direction perpendicular to its length, a 
blow whose momentum is 1 ; determine (1) the angular velocity with which 
it begins to move, (2) the impulsive pressure on the axis, and (3) find how 
many times this impulse exceeds the blow given by a weight of J of a pound 
which has fallen through a height of 4 ft. Ans. (1) 0*8. (2) J. (3) 4 times. 

Ex. 788. — A beam of oak 10 ft, long and 1 ft. square is suspended by an 
axis perpendicular to one face and passing through the axis of the beam, at 
a distance of 1 ft. from the end ; it is struck at a point 8 ft below the axis by 
a bullet weighing 1 lb. and moving with a velocity of 1000 ft. per second ; 
determine (1) the impulse on the axis, (2) the angular velocity communi- 
cated to the beam, (3) the angle through which the beam will revolve. 

Ans. (1) 10. (2) 0-66. (3) 14° 6^. 
z 2 
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Ex. 789. — A hamxner^s head (considered as a point) weighs 10 lbs. and 
makes 60 strokes per minute on an anyil, if the time of ascending equals 
that of descending, and the blow is entirely due to the velocity it ac- 
quires in falling, compare that blow with the impulse on the axis in the last 
Example. Atis, One half. 

Ex, 790. — Determine the impiilse on the axis if the mass of cast iron fn 
Ex. 723 strikes an anyil after falling through the 30^ ; the blow on the 
anvil being supposed to be given by the extreme edge of the cube. 

Ans. 97. 

[It will be observed that in this case the impulse on the axis is greater 
than that which would be produced by a shot weighing 3 lbs. and moving 
at the rate of 1000 ft. per second ; it is obvious that a succession of such 
impulses would tear to pieces the masonry on which the axis of such a 
hammer is supported ; and accordingly it becomes a point of great practical 
importance to suspend a tilt hammer in such a manner that there shall be 
no impulse on the axis. The following explains the principle on which this 
is done.] 

158. The Centre of Percussion. — Eeferring to the 
equations (2) and (3) of Prop. 36, we see that if the blow 

Fig. 180 ^^ delivered in such a manner that x equals 
zero, and ki^ equals ay^ then x and t equal zero 
separately, and there is no impulsive pressure 
on the axis of suspension ; hence if o be the 
centre of suspension, a the centre of gravity of 
the body, and a point Oi be taken in OG pro- 
duced so that 

00i=^ 
OG 

then if the body is struck by a blow whose direction 
passes through o^ at right angles to oOj, there will be no 
impulsive pressure on the axis, and the point o^ is there- 
fore called the centre of percussion ; it evidently coincides 
with the centre of oscillation with respect to the centre of 
suspension o. It must be remembered that the body is 
supposed to be symmetrical with regard to the plane of 
the p^per, as. specified in the enunciation of Prop. 36. 
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159. Axis of Spontaneous Rotation. — Since the body in 
the last article when struck begins to rotate round the axis 
through o without any constraint, it follows that if the 
body were entirely free, it would begin to move round 
that axis, which is therefore called the axis of spontaneous 
rotation. If it is given that a body is struck by a blow r 
along a given line, the axis of spontaneous rotation is 
determined as follows : consider the plane passing through 
a the centre of gravity and the direction of the blow; 
through G draw a line at right angles to this plane, and 
let k be the radius of gyration of the body with respect to 
it: through the centre of gravity draw a line at right 
angles to the direction of the blow and cutting it in Op 
and on the other side of the centre of gravity take in the 
line a point o such that 

OG • G0i=P 

then an axis through o perpendicular to the given plane 
is the axis of spontaneous rotation, provided the body is 
symmetrical with reference to that plane. 

It will be observed that if the axis of spontaneous 
rotation is to pass through the centre of gravity, we must 
have in equations (2) and (3) of Prop. 36, both aj=0 and 
y=0, and therefore R=0 ; but from equation (1) « having 
a finite value aR must also have a finite value ; or in other 
words the body must be struck by an impulsive couple 
whose moment is aR, and whose plane passes through the 
centre of gravity of the body ; it will then begin to revolve 

with an angular velocity ^-=-^ round an axis at right angles 

to the plane of the couple, and passing through the centre 
of gravity. 

Ex. 791. — ^A hammer turns round a given axis, the weight of the head is 
"W, and its radius of gyration is k with respect to an axis parallel to the 
given axis and passing through its centre of gravity, the weight of the 
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handle is Wi; its radius of gyration with respect to the axis is ^i, and the 
distance of its centre of gravity from the axis a. If the head of the hammer 
is so pLiced that its centre of gravity is at the same distance (x) from the 
axis as the centre of percussion of whole hammer, then 
j._ ^i ^I' + wA;^ 

Ex, 792. — ^K the head of the hammer in Ex. 723 is shifted so as to fiiMl 
the conditions of the last Example, determine the distance of its centre of 
gravity from the axis of rotation. Ans, 5*35 ft. 

Ex, 793. — ^A sledge hammer ac is moveable round an axis through i. ; 
it is 6 ft long and weighs 4 cwts., it is held in a horizontal position by a 
weight of 3 cwts. attached to the end of a string which after passing over a 
small pulley is fastened to b (the parts of the string being vertical) ; the 
hammer when allowed to Ml into a vertical position makes 50 oscillations 
per minute round i. ; determine (1) the centre of percussion, and (2) the 
radius of gyration about an axis parallel to the axis of suspension and 
passing through its centre of gravity. Aris. (1) 4*67 ft (2) 0-87 ft 

Ex. 794. — A cylindrical bolt of cast iron 4 in. in diameter and 8 in. long 
is struck simultaneously by two equal blows in contrary directions, each 
at right angles to an extremity of a diameter of its mean section ; in conse- 
quence the bolt rotates 250 times in a second ; determine the magnitude of 
each blow, and compare it with that which the bolt itself would give if 

moving with a velocity of 1000 ft. per second. Ans. (1) 53*6. (2) — . 

48 

160. RohirCs Ballistic Pendulum. — This machine is 
employed to ascertain the velocity with which a shot leaves 
the mouth of a cannon. The principle on which it is con- 
structed will be most easily understood by describing it iu 
its original form ; at present the gun itself is suspended 
and the recoil observed ; but at first it was constructed as 
follows : — A large mass of wood is carefully suspended so 
as to turn freely round a knife edge (Art. 150) ; the shot is 
fired into this mass, which is backed with iron plates to 
prevent the ball passing through or shivering it, so that 
the shot stays in it, and by the blow causes it to revolve 
through a certain angle {d)y the magnitude of which can 
be ascertained by a riband attached to a point of the 
pendulum which is pulled through a spring sufficiently 
strong to keep the riband straight while the mass moves 
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up, and also to prevent any of it returning when the mass 
moves, back; it is evident that the length of the riband 
gives the chord of the arc described by the point to which 
it is fastened, and thus 6 is observed ; the weight w of the 
pendulum includes that of the shot w ; the distance h of 
the centre of gravity of w from the knife edge is deter- 
mined in the manner suggested by Ex. 793. The radius of 
gyration is inferred from n, the number of small oscilla- 
tions made in a minute ; the distance, a, below the point 
of support of the point in which the shot strikes the pen- 
dulum is measured ; and it is (of course) endeavoured that 
this point should as nearly as possible coincide with the 
centre of percussion. From these data the velocity v of 
the shot can be found. 

Ex, 795. — In the baUistic pendulum show that 

v= — ^ — sin— - - 

irnaw 2 
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ON LIMITS, AND ON THE CYCLOID. 

Throughout the present work particular geometrical limits have 
been used instead of the formalaB of the differential and integral 
calculus — at least, this has been done as far as possible ; if the 
reader has not been accustomed to reason on limits, he may 
perhaps find a difficulty in understanding the propositions in 
which they occur ; should this be so, the following remarks may 
prove useful. 

1. Definition of a Limit — Let there be any variable magnitude 
X, and let there be a fixed magnitude a ; also suppose that x in 
the course of its successive changes continually approaches a, 
but never becomes equal to it, though the difference between the 
two magnitudes can be made less than any assigned magnitude, 
however small ; a is then said to be the limit of x. Thus sup- 
pose that X denotes the area of a polygon of n sides inscribed in 
a circle whose area is a ; if we continually increase the number 
of sides, X will continually approach a ; also if we assign any 
magnitude, say one square inch, a polygon with a certain number 
of sides can be found, whose area will differ jfrom a by less than 
one square inch ; in like manner if -nyth, xJiy*^? ^c* ^^ * square 
inch had been assigned ; therefore the area of a circle is the limit 
of the area of the inscribed polygon. 

The simplest form which the reasoning on limits can assume 
is the following : — Suppose it can be proved that two variable 
quantities x and Y remain equal throughout their variations, and 
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suppose that x continually approaches a limit a, while y ap- 
proaches B, then it follows that a must equal B ; this admits of a 
demonstration which we have not space to give. Thus it can be 
proved that the area of the inscribed regular polygon equals the 
rectangle between the semi-perimeter and the perpendicular let 
fall from the centre on one side ; now the limit of the former is 
the area of the circle, and of the latter the rectangle between 
the semi-circumference and semi-diameter, and therefore the 
area of the circle equals that rectangle ; not, the reader will ob- 
serve, nearly equals it, but actually equals it. Prop. 1 supplies 
a good example of the same form of reasoning. 

2. On Ultimate Ratios, — Suppose there are two variable mag- 
nitudes X and y whose separate limits are zero ; what, it may be 

asked, is the limit of their ratio - ? The value of this limit de- 

y 

pends upon circumstances, and in different cases may have values 
differing to any extent whatever. Suppose x denotes the sine of 
an arc, and y the length of that arc, when x continually diminishes 
y continually diminishes, and their separate limits are zero ; it is 

capable of proof that in this case the limit of — is unity ; but if 

X denotes the base and y the hjrpothenuse of a right-angled 
triangle, whose dimensions continually diminish in such a manner 
that the angle (a) between x and y continues unchanged, then, 

although the separate limits of x and y are zero, the limit of — 

is cos A ; in the former case x is frequently said to be ultimately 
equal to y ; in the latter, x ultimately equals y cos a. 

As this point is of great importance, we will illustrate it by the 

Fig. 181 




N A 



following case : — Let APa be a semicircle, take p any point in its 
circumference, join P with the centre o, and draw pn at right 
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angles to ao ; take Q a point between a and p, draw qm^' and vp 
parallel to Aa ; let pt be a tangent to the circle at p, and produce 
MQ to meet pt in t. Now suppose Q to move along the circum- 
ference up to p, then it is plain that the limiting values of pm, pq, 
PT, MQ, MT, and QT, are separately zero, while Pp is the limiting 
value of g'M, ^q, and gr. Under these circumstances it is com- 
monly stated that pmq is ultimately a triangle similar to opn ; this 

means that the limit of ^ equals — , from whence it will of 

PM ON 

course follow that the limit of -U equals — , and that of -2 

PQ OP PQ 

equals — . Now it will be remarked that - — equals — under 

OP PM ON 

all circumstances, and therefore in the limit ; so that what we 

MO 

have to prove will be done if we can show that the limit of — 

PM 

equals that of — , i. e., equals that of —5+—, or, in other words, 

^ PM PM PM 

OT 

we have to show that the limit of —is zero. Now qt . T<7=r pt^ 

PM ^ 

(Eucl. 36— -III.) 

QT pt pt pt o 

/. — = — . = Sec. AOP. 

PM iq PM Tq 

Now the limit of pt is zero, while that of iq is pp, consequently 

in the limit the right-hand side of this equation equals zero, and 

ot 
therefore the limit of -^=0. The reader is requested to remark 

PM 

particularly, that not only does qt vanish in the limit, for so also 
does qm and pq, but that in the limit it vanishes in comparison 
with them* Hence, if we are reasoning upon the relations that 
exist between the limits of the ratios of the sides of pqm, we may 
substitute for them those of ptm, or vice versd, the two being 
ultimately equal. 

* It is not xmusiial to call pt, pm, qm, tm, small quantities of the first 
order ; and qt a small quantity of the second order. The reason of this is 
that QT bears to a finite line the same ratio that the square of ft bears to 
some finite magnitude. 
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3. Definition of the Cycloid, — The demonstrations that follow 
of the fundamental properties of the cycloid are very instructive 
examples of the mode of reasoning on ultimate values ; they are 
inserted for that reason, and also because a knowledge of these 
properties is presupposed in Prop. 29. 

Def, — If a circle rolls along a straight line, and keeps during 
the motion in one plane, a point in its circumference traces out a 
curve, called a cycloid. 

Let AB (in the figure to the following article) be the straight 
line, ACB the cycloid ; take ix, the middle point of ab, and draw 
CD at right angles to it ; on CD describe a circle cde ; this is called 
the generating circle ; take P, any point on the cycloid, draw pn 
at right angles to cd, cutting the circiunference of the generating 
circle in p, join cp ; then it will be proved that cp is parallel to 
the tangent at p, and that the arc cr is twice as long as the chord 
cp or KP. Moreover, it is evident that ab must equal the circum- 
ference of the generating circle, since each point of the one has been 
successively in contact with each point of the other ; for the same 
reason ah equals the length of the arc ph. 

4. To draw a Tangent to a Cycloid, — Let the describing circle 
be in the position hpk, so that p is the describing point, then it is 

Fig. 182 plain that the circle is at that 

instant turning on the point 
H ; consequently p is moving 
in a direction at right angles to 
the chord ph, that is pk is the 
tangent to the cycloid at the 
point p (Eucl. 31—111.). To 
show that PK is parallel to cp ; since md is a parallelogram, mh equals 
ND, therefore cn equals km, and therefore pm equals jon (Eucl. 35 — 
III.) ; therefore the right-angled triangles pmk and J5NC are equal 
(Eucl. 4 — I.) and the angle kpm equals the angle cpN, therefore 
cp is parallel to pk (Eucl. 27 — i.). 

Remark, — There is a point in the above proof which requires 
attention ; let kph be one position of the describing circle, and p 
the describing point ; ^Q^ another position of the describing 
circle, then ph comes into the position qh'. Why, it may be 
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asked, are we entitled to neglect the distance 
h'h, which we do in assuming that the point 
p idtimately moves into the next position Q 
by revolving roimd h ? The answer to this 
is obvious enough when once the difficulty- 
is clearly seen ; the distance hh' not only 
vanishes in the limit, for so also do pq and 
hA, but it vanishes in comparison with them, (See Art. 2, 
App.) The same remark applies to the case in which ab is 
an arc of a circle, i. e. in which P is describing an epicycloid 
(Art. 108). 

5. To determine the Length of the Arc of a Cycloid. — Take p, any 
point in the arc of the cycloid; draw pn j.^^ ^^ 

parallel to ad and cutting the generating 
circle in p ; take p' a point near p, and in 
like manner draw p'js'n' ; join cp and produce 
it to cut pV in q ; join cp', draw ps and p'r 
at right angles to cp' and cq respectively ; 
draw CT, a tangent to the generating circle 
at c, join p'p and produce it to cut that tangent in T ; also draw 
PQ, a tangent to the cycloid at p. 

Since p^ is a parallelogram, pq equals pq, t. e. it ultimately 
equals pp' the increment of the arc of the cycloid ; again, since 
cp ultimately equals cs (for ultimately the angle pes vanishes and 
the triangle becomes isosceles), sp^ ultimately equals the incre- 
ment of the chord. Now the chord Tpp' is ultimately a tangent 
to the circle at p, therefore ultimately the angle Tpc equals Tcp, 
i. e. equals pqp' (Eucl. 29 — i.) ; therefore ultimately pp^q is an 
isosceles triangle, and therefore ultimately pq is the double of ^. 
But since cps is ultimately a right angle, spr is also ultimately a 
right angle, and the figure prp^s ultimately rectangular, and pr 
ultimately equal to sp\ Therefore pp' is ultimately double of 
sp'; or the increment of the arc is idtimately double of the 
increment of the chord. Now both the chord and the arc com- 
mence from the same point c, but when two magnitudes both 
commence from zero, and the first grows twice as fast as the 
second, any value of the first will be twice as large as the 
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correaponding value of the second ; therefore the length of the 
arc cp is double that of the corresponding chord cp.* 

6. To cause a Point suspended by a perfectly fiexihle String to 
oscillate in a Cycloid, — Let acd be half the cycloid in which the 
point is to be made to vibrate, the vertex of 
that cycloid being c ; take an equal semi- 
cycloid AEF, and place it with its vertex at 
A, the bases of the two cycloids being 
parallel, complete the rectangle ge. Now if 
the point be suspended from E, and the 
length of the string equals ae, then if the 
string be wrapped on ae, the point in the 
process of unwrapping the string will describe 
AC ; and of course in the same manner it can 
be made to describe the other half, of ac. This can be proved as 
follows : — 

Draw any line hkl at right angles to fe and ad, and the circles 
HNK and KML ; if we suppose these to be the describing circles of 
the respective cycloids, N will be the describing point of ea, the 
circle having rolled from e to H, and m the describing point of ac, 
the circle having rolled from a to k ; join mk and kn. Now fe 
equals the semi-circumference of hnk or kml, hn equals he, and 
FH equals ak equals the arc mk ; therefore ml equals he, i. e. hn, 
therefore the angle hkn equals the angle mkl (EucL 27 — iii.), and 
therefore mk and kn are in the same straight line. Also since 
the arcs mk and kn are equal, the chords are also equal ; therefore 
MN, which touches the cycloid in n, equals twice kn, i. e. equals 
the arc an. But if the thread were unwrapped it would equal an 
in length, and be a tangent at n, i. e. it would coincide with nm ; 
and this being true for all positions of n, the point will describe 
the cycloid ac. 

Ex. (a). Given a cycloid, show how to divide it into n eqnal parts ; 
whether n be odd or even. 



♦ The student will find the above proposition a very instructive one ; 
he must bear in mind that the reasoning has reference not to the lines in 
the diagrams, but to what they tend to become when pp' is continually 
diminished. 
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Ex. (b). If AC (fig. 182) is divided into two parts by a line drawn 
thiough the centre of the generating circle parallel to ab, show that the 
parts are in the ratio of 1 : V2 — 1. 

Ex. (c). The radius of a wheel is 2 ft., its centre describes a distance of 
30 ft., determine the distance described by that point which at the beginning 
of the motion was in contact with the ground. Atis. 37*33 ft 

Ex. (d). In the last Example let the radius be r, and the distance a, and 
let a ssT* (2 ^ir + a), also at the beginning of the motion let p be a point on 
the circumference of the wheel at an angular distance 6 from the lowest 
point, the angle being measured the same way as the wheel turns ; show 
that the total distance described by p equals 

8«7- + 8r sin ~ sin °"^ 
4 4 

when a and a+ 8 are severally less than ». 

Ex. (e). Explain the modifications that arise in the last Example when 
the restrictions are removed from the magnitudes of a and a + 0. 

Ex. (J). Show that the area of the cycloid is three-fourths of the circum- 
scribing rectangle. 
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from the Second Dutch Edition. By the Rev. William Clark, M.D., 
F.R.S., &c. 2 vols. 8vo. with 24 Plates of Figures, price 60« cloth ; 
or separately. Vol. I. Jnv€rtebrata,3i)si and Vol. II. Vertebrata, 30s 

THE EABTH AKD ITS XECHAHISX; an Account of the yarioas 
Proofs of the RoUtion of the Earth ; with a Description of the Instru- 
ments used in the Experimental Demonstrations; also the Theory of 
Foucault's Pendulum and Gyroscope. By Henry Worms, F.R.A.S., 
F.G.S. 8vo with 31 Woodcuts, price 10« 6d 

YOLCAHOS, the Character of their Phenomena ; their Share in the 
Structure and Composition of the Surface of the Globe ; and their Re- 
lation to its Internal Forces; including a Descriptive Catalogue of 
Volcanos and Volcanic Formations. By G. Poulett Scropb, M.P., 
F.R.S., F.G.S. Second Edition, with Map and Illustrations. 8vo I5s 

A XAHTTAL OF 0UEJLL8TBT, Descriptive and Theoretical. Bj 
William Odlino, M.B., F.R.S., Secretary to the Chemical Society, 
and Professor of Practical Chemistry in Guy's Hospital. Part 1. 8vo 9s 
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A DICnOlTAKT OF CHEMI8TEY, founded on that of the Ute 
Dr. U»B. By Hkn»t Watts, B.A., F.C.S.» Editor of the Quarierfy 
Journal of the Chemical SocUtjf. To be publiabed in Monthly ParU, 
uniform with the New Edition of Dr. Urb's JHctumam of Artt, Mamtfac' 
tures, and Minet, recently completed. 

HANDBOOK OF CHEMICAL ANALYSIS, adapted to the Unitary 
System of NoUtion. Based on the 4th Edition of Dr. H. Wills* Anleitung 
zur ehemisehen Analyte. By F. T. Comikoton, M.A.> FtCS. Post 8vo 
price 79 6d 

CONIKGTOirS TABLES OF aUALITATIVE ANALYSIS, to accom- 
pany in use bit Handbook of Chemical Analyeit. Post 8yo a« 6d 

A HANDBOOK OF YOLVKETBICAL ANALYSIS. By Bobebt H. 
Scott, M. A., T.C.D., Secretary of the Geological Society of Dublin. Post 
8V0 U td 

i 

A TBEATISE ON ELECTRICITY, in Theory and Practice. By j 
A. De LA RivB, Professor in the Academirof Geneva. Translated for 

theAutborbyCV. Walker, F.R.S. With Illustrations. Svo1s.8to I 

price itfS 13« i 

AN ESSAY ON CLASSIFICATION [The Mutual Belation of 
Oirg^ised Beings]. By Louis Agassis. 8n> 12t 

A DICTIONABY OF SCIENCE, IITERATITBE, AND ABT: Com- 
prising the History, Description, and Scientific Principles of every 
Branch of Human Knowledge. Edited by W. T. Brands, F.R.S.L. and 
E. The Fourth Edition, revised and corrected. 8vo [inthepreet, 

THE COBBELATION OF PHYSICAL FOBCES. By W. B. Gbotb, 
Q.C., M.A., V.P.R.S., Corresponding Member of the Academies of Rom^ 
l^rin, &c. Fourth Edition. Svo Utd 

THE ELEKENTS OF PHYSICS. By 0. F. Peschel, Principal of 
the Roval Military College, Dresden. Translated from the German, with 
Notes, by E. West. 3 vols, fcp 8vo 21# 

PHILLIPS'S ELEHENTABY INTBOBTTCTION TO MINEBALOGY. 

A New Edition, with extensive Alterations and Additions by H. J. 
Brooke, F.R.S., F.G.S.; and W. H. Miller, M.A., F.G.S. With 
numerous Woodcuts. Post8vol8« 

A GLOSSABY OF MINEBALOGY. By Henby Whxiam Bbistow, 
F.G. S., of the Geological Survey of Great Britain. With 486 Figures on 
Wood. Crown 8vo 12* 

ELEMENTS OF MATEBIA MEDICA AND THERAPEUTICS. By 
JoNATiTAN Pbrbiha, M.D. F.R.S. Third Edition, enlarged and im- 

6 roved from the Author's Materials. By A. S. Taylor, M.D., and G. O. 
Lers, M.D. With numerous WoodcuU. Vol. 1. 8vo 28*: Vol. II. 
Part II. 2U; Vol. II. Part II. 26* 
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OTTTLINES OF ASTBOVOICY. Bj Sir J. F. W. Hebsghbl, Bart., 
M.A. Fifth EditioHt revised and corrected. With Plates and Woodcuts. 
8vol8« 

By the tame Author, 

E88ATS FBOX THE EDINBUBGH AND QUARTEBLT BEVIEWS, 
with Addresses and other Pieces. 8to IBs 

GELESnAL OBJEOTS FOB COMMON TELESCOPES. By the Key. 
T. W. Webb, M.A., F.R.A.S. With Woodcuts and Map of the Moon. 
16mo Is 



A OXriBE TO GEOLOGT. 
F.G.S.,&c. Fourth Edition. 



By Jows Phillips, M.A., F.R.S., 
With 4 Plates. Fcp8vo5« 

THE LAW OF STOBMS considered in connexion with the ordi- 
nary Movements of the Atmosphere. By H. W. Dovb, F.R.S., Member 
of the Academies of Moscow, Munich, St. Petersburg, &c. Second 
Edition, translated, with the Author's sanction, by K. H. Scott, M.A., 
Trin. Coll. Dublin. With Diajcrams and Charts. evolOeOd 

THE WEATHEB-BOOK ; A Manual of Practical Meteorology. By 
Rear-Admiral Robert FitzRoy, R.N. With 16 Diag^rams on Wood. 
8vo 15« 

ON THE STRENGTH OF MATERIALS; Containing various 
oriffinal and useful Formulae, specially applied to Tubular Bridf^es, 
Wrouicht-lrou and Cast-Iron Beams, &c. By Thomas Tatb, F.R.A.S. 
8vo 58 6d 

MANUAL OF THE STHB-XINGDOM C(ELENTEBATA. By J. Beat 
Grbrnb, B.A., M.R.I.A. Beinj? theSECONDOf a New Series of Manuals 
of the Experimental and Natural Sciences ; edited by the Rev. J. A. 
Galbraith, M.A., and the Rev. S. Haughton, M.A., F.R.S., Fellows 
of Trinity College, Dublin. With 39 Woodcuts. Fcp 8vo 5s 

By the same Author and Editors, 

MANUAL OF PBOTOZOA; With a General Introduction on the 
Principles of Zoolofcy, and 16 Woodcuts : Being the First Manual of the 
Series. Fcp 8vo 2s 

THE SEA AND ITS LIVING WONBEBS. By Dr. George 
Hartwig. 'lYanslated by the Author from the Fourth German Rdition ; 
and embellished with numerous Illustrations from Original Designs. 
8V0 18« 

By the same Author, 

THE TBOPICAL WOBLD: a Popular Scientific Account of the 
Natural History of the Animal and Vef^ctable Kingdoms in the Equa- 
torial Regions. With 8 Ciuromoxylographs and 172 Woodcut ilius- 
trations. 8vo 2\s 

FOBEST CBEATTTBES. By Chables BozniB, Author of < Chamois 
Hunting^ in the Mountains of Bavaria,* &c. With 18 Illustrations from 
Drawings by Guido Hammer. Post 8vo lOs (td 
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j SKETCHES OF THE HAT0BAL HISTOBT OF GITLOK: With 
I Narratives and Anecdotes iUastrative of tbe Habits and Instincts of the 

I Mammalia, Birds, Reptiles, Fishes, Insects, ftc. including a Monograph of 

I tbe Elephant. By Sir J. SMBBSoitTBMifBMT, K.C.S.,LL.D.,&c With 

mUnstratioDion Wood. PostSvoiasM 

By the wme Author, * 

CSTLOK ; An Aeconnt of the Island, Physical, Historisal, and 
Topotmphical ; with Notices of its Natural Histoiy, Antiqnities, and 
Prod actions. Fifth Edition ; with Maps, Plans, and Charts, and 90 Wood 
Engravings. 2 vols. 8vo j^ 10« 

XABYELS AHB MTSTEBIE8 OF IKS11HCT; or, CnrioBities 
of Animal Life. By 6. Gabratt. Third Edition, revised and enlarged. 
Fcp. 8vo 7# . 

CBBT AHB SPEVCE'S IHTBODtTCrriOir TO EKTOXOLOOY; 

or. Elements of the Natoral History of Insects : Comprising an Account of 
Noxious and Useful Insects, of their Metamorphoses, Food, Stratairems, 
Habitations, Societies, Motions, Noises, Hybernation, Instinct, &c. 
SevtiUk BdiHon, Crown 8vo5« 

YOUATT'S WOBX ON THE HOBSE; Cbrnprising also a Treatise 
on Draught. With numerous Woodcut Illustrations, chiefly from Designs 
by W. Harvey. New Edition, revised and enlarged by £. N. Gabribl, 
M.R.C.S., C.V.S. 8vol0«6d 

By the same Author. 

THE DOG. A New Edition ; with numerous Engravings, from 
Designs by W. Harvey. 8vo 6« 

THE DOG IK HEALTH AHD DISEASE: Comprising the Natural 
History, Zoological Classification, and Varieties of the Dog, as well as 
tbe various modes of Breakingand Using him. By 9TOif bhbnob. With 
70 Wood Engravings. Square crown 8vo IBs 

By the tame Author, 

THE GBETHOOHD : A Treatise on the Art of Breeding, Bearing, 
and Training Greyhounds for Public Running. With many lUastrationa. 
Square crown 8vo 2U 

j THE ENCYCLOPJEDIA OF BUSAL SPORTS; A Complete 
Account, Historical, Practical, and Descriptive, of Hnntinr, Shooting, 
Fishing, Racing, &c. By D. P. Blaine. With above 609 Woodcut 

I Illustrations, including 20 from Designs by John Leech. 8vo42* 

I COL. HAWKER'S HfSTRTTCTIOKS TO YOUKe SPORTSMEH in 

I all that relates to Guns and Shooting, nth Edition, revised by the 

I Author's Son. With Portrait and Illnstrations. Square crown 8vo 18« 

I THE DEAD SHOT, or Sportsman's Complete Guide; a Treatise 
on the Use of the Gon, with Lessons in the Art of Shooting Game of all 

i kinds; Dog-breaking, Pigeon-shootlng, &c. By Marksman. Third 

Edition ; with 6 Plates. Fcp 8vo 5« 

t 
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THE FLT-FISHER'S EHTOXOIOGY. By Ai.fbxd Bokaums. 
With coloured Re^esentatioBS of the Natural and Artificial Insect. 
Sixth Edition, revised by an experienced Fly-Fisher; with 20 new 
coloured Plates. 8vo 148 

THE CHASE OF THE WILD SED DEEE in the Counties of 
Devon and Somerset. With au Appendix descriptive of Remarkable 
Runs and Incidents connected with the Chase, from the year 1780 to the 
year 1860. By C P. Collyns, Esq. With a Map and nuiaeroua lllos* 
trations. Square crown 8vo 16* 

THE HOBSE'S FOOT, AND HOW TO KEEP IT SOtJlTD. 
Eighth Editio* ; with an Appendix on Shoeing and Hunters. 12 Plates 
and 12 Woodcuts. By W. Mzl&s, Esq. Imperial 8vo 12* 64^ 

Two Casts or Models of Off Pore Feet— If o.l. Shod fi>r All Purpotes; No. 2, 
Shod vith Lsathett on Mr. Miles's planr-msy be had, price 3< each. 

By the tame Author^ * 

A PLAIJr TREATISE OH HOBSE^HOEINe. With Plates and 
Woodcuts. New Edition. Post Svo 2s 

Hnrrs oh etiquette ahd the xtaaoes of SOGIETT; 

With a Glance at Bad Habits. New Edition, revised (with Additions). 
By a Lady of Rank. Fcp Svo i* 64 

8H0BT WHIST ; its Bise, Progress, and Laws : with Observations 
to make anyone a Whist-plaver. Containing also the Laws of Picquet, 
Cassino, Ecart^, Cribbag^e, Bacltgammon. By Major A. Fcp Svo 3« 

TALPA ; or, the Chronicles of a Clay Farm : an Agricultural 
Fragment. By C. W. Hoskyns, Esq. With 24 Woodcuts from Designs 
by G. CauiKSHANK. 16mo &s 6d 

THE SAIUNG-BOAT : A Treatise on English and Foreign Boats, 
with Historical Descriptions; also Practical Directions for the Riggiog, 
Sailing, and Management of Boats, and other Nautical Information. 
By H. C. Fqlkahd, Author of The Wild/owl, &c. Third Edition, 
enlarged; with numerous Ulnstrations. [Juttreaify, 

ATHLETIC AKD GYKHASTIC EXESGISES: Comprising 114 
Exercises and Feats of Agility. With a Description of the requisite 
Apparatus, and 64 Woodcuts. By John H. Howard. 16mo 7« 6d 

THE LABQBATOBY OF GHEUCAL WOHDEBS : A Scientific 

Melange for the Instruction and Entertainment of Young People. By 
p. W. S. PiBSSB, Analytical Chemist. Crown Svo 5# 6d 

By the eame Author. 
GHEXICAL, HATITEAL, AND PHYSICAL UAOIC, for the 
Instruction and Entertainment of Juveniles during the Holiday Vacation. 
With 30 Woodcuts and an Invisible Portrait. Fcp Svo Zs 6d 

THE ABT OF PERFUHEBY ; being the History and Theory of 
Odours, and the Methods of Extracting the Aromas of Plants, &c. 
Third Edition; with numerous additional Recipes and Analyses, and 
53 Woodcuts. Crown Svo lQe6d 
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THE CBICKET FIELD ; or, the Historj and the Scienee of the 
Game of Cricket. By tbe Rer. J. Ptckoft, B.A., Trin. Gcfll. Oxon. 
Fowrth BdUwn ; with 9 Plates. Fcp 8to S« 

Bjf ike 9ame Aidhor, 
THE CBICKET TUTOB; a Treatise excltisiTely Practical, dedicated 
to the Captains of Elerens in Poblic Schools. ISmo U 

THE WABOEH : a KoveL B j Aitthovt Tbollopb. New and 
cheaper Edition. Crown 8to S« M 

Bf the tame Attth&r. 
BABCHESTEB T0WSB8 : A Sequel to the Warden. "Sew and 
cheaper Edition. Crown Sro 5* 

ELLICE: A Tale. By L. K. CoKinr. ToBtSYo9s6d 

THE LAST OF THE OLD SQIOBES: A Sketch. Bj the Rer. 
J. W. Wartbk, B.O., Vicar of West Tarring:, Sussex. Second BdiHon, 
Fcp. 8vo U M 

THE BOXAlfCE OF A DtlLL LIFE. Second Edition, reyised. 

Post svo9§6d 

Bg the tame j§utk&r, 
XOSHIHO CLOUSfi. Second and cheaper Edition, revised 

throughont. Fcp 8vo 5t 

THE AFTEBKOOH OF UFE. Second and cheaper Edition, 
revised throug^hout. Fcp 8ru 5t 

FBOBLEHB IE HUMAH EATUBE. Post Sto 5t 

THE TALES AEB ST0BIE8 OF THE AUTHOB OF AKT 
HERBERT. New and cheaper Edition, in 10 vols, crown 8vo price 
jtf 1 14« 6d hoards ; or each work separately, complete in a sing^Ie volume. 

AMY HERBERT 2tM . IVORS U6d 

GERTRUDE 2»6d KATUERINE ASHTON .. Zt6d 

The EARL'S DAUGHTER. 2tM MARGARKT PERCIVAL.. 6t0d 
EXPERlENCEofLIFE.... 2«6<f i L AN ETON PARSONAGE.. 4«6<f 

CLKVE HALL 3t6d URSULA 4#W 

*»* Each work msy be had separately in cloth, with gilt edges, at 
One Shilling per volume extra. 

SimSETS AEB SUK8HIVE; or, Yaried Aspects of Life. By 
Ersktns Nealb, M.A., Vicar of Exning, and Chaplain to the Earl of 
Huniinffdon. Post 8vo Bt M 

VY LIFE, AKD WHAT SHALL I DO WITH IT? A Question 
for Young Gentlewomen. By an Old Maid. Fourth Edition. Fcp 

8vo6« 

DEACONESSES: An Ess^ on the Official Help of Women in 
Parochial Work and in Charitable Institutions. Bf the Rev. J. S. 
HowsoN, D.D., Principal of the Collegiate Institution, Liverpool. Fcp 
8vo &t 
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E8SATS IH EOOUBSIASnCAL BIOGBAPHY. By the Bight Hon. 
Sir Jambs Stbphbn, LL.D. Fourth Edition, with a Biojcraphical Notice 
of the Author, by his Son. 8vo 14* 



By the tame Author, 

LECTURES ON THE HI6T0BT QE EBAHCE. 

a vols. 8vo 24« 



Third Edition. 



CBinCAL AND HI8T0EICAL ESSAYS oontribated to The Edin- 
burg^h Review. By the Rig^ht Hon. Lord Macau lay. Four Editions, 
as follows : — 

1. A LiBBABT EniTiov (the Tenth\S vols. 8vo 36« 

2. Complete in Onb Volubcb, with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8ro 21« 
S. Another Nbw Editiok, iu 8 vols, fcp 8vo 21« 

4. The Pboplb's Ebztiojw, in 2 vols, crown 8vo 9» 

LORD MACAXTLAY'S HISCELLANEOUS WBITINOS: comprising 
his Contributions to Knight** Quarterlff Maaazitte, Articles contributed 
to the Edinburgh Review not included in his Critical and Historical 
Bttaye, Bioj^rapnies written for the Encjfdopmdia Briiannica, Miscel- 
laneous Poems and Inscriptions. 3 vols. 8vo with Portrait, 2U 

THE BEY. SYDNEY SMITH'S MISGELLANEOXTS WOBXS: In- 
cluding his Contributions to the Edinburgh Review. Four Editions, 
viz. 

1. A Libbaby Ebttigit (the Fourth), In 8 vols. Svo with Portrait, 86« 

2. Complete in Okb Voluhb, with Portrait and Vignette; Square crown 8vo 81« 
8. Anotner Nbw Editioit. iu 3 vols, fcp Svo 21« 

4. The Pboplb's EniTiox* in 2 vols, crown Svo 89 

By the same Author, 

ELEMENTARY SKETCHES OF MORAL PHILOSOPHY, delivered 
at the Royal Institution. Fcp Svo 7« 

THE WIT AND WISDOM OF THE REV. SYDNEY SMITH: A 
Selection of the most memorable Passages In his Writinij^s and Con- 
versation. 16mo Is 6d 

ESSAYS SELECTED FROM CONTRIBUTIONS TO TEE JEdinhurgh 
Review. By Hbnry Roqebs. Second Edition. 3 vols, fcp Svo 3 Is 

By the same Author, 

THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH; or, A Visit to a Religious Sceptic. 
Tenth Edition, Fcp Svo 5e 

DEFENCE OF THE ECLIPSE OF FAITH, hj its Author : Being 
a Rejoinder to Professor Newman's Reply, Fcp Svo 3* 6d 

SELECTIONS FROM THE CORRESPONDENCE OF R. E. H. 
GREYSON, Esq. Edited by the Author of The Eclipse of Faith. Crown 
Svo Is 6d 
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iTS m KBflKWB. Bjtfae Ber. W. Tsmpis, D.B^ Ber. 
R. Williams, B.D., Rrr. B. Powell, M.A., the Kcv. H. B. Wilson, 
B.D., C. W. Goodwin, M.A., Rer. If. Pattison, B.D., sad Bar. B. 

JowBTT,M.A. FcpQvoit 

BMATI MTB KK VIEWS. iVmM EdiH&H, in Swo prim 10# 6^ 

BSVSLATIOK AND 8CIEHCE, in respect to Bonsen's Biblical 
Kueareket, the ETideocet of ChristiaBitj, sad the Mossie GssmoKoey. 
With an Examination of certain SCatesnents put iiarth hf the reBai]iiD(i;> 
Authors of Euayt and Reviews. By the Rev. 0. W. Satilk, M.A. 8vo 
price XQtM 

THE HISTORY OF THE SirPERHATUSAL HT ALL A6E8 AND 

NATIONS, IN ALL CH URCHES, CHRISTIAN AND PAGAN : Demon- 
stratinfT a Universal Faith. By William Howitt, Author of ColtmUa- 
iiot^ amd CkrUtUmUy. 9 vols, post 8vo [Nearfy remdf. 

THE mSSIOH Am) SXTEH8I0K OF THE GHURCH AT HOHE, 
considered in Eif^ht Lectures, preached before the University of Oxford 
in the year 1061, at the Lecture founded by the late Rev. J. Bampcon, 
M.A. By J. Sandford, B.D., Archdeacon of Coventry. 8vo price 13* 



FHYHEOOFBOPHETICAL ESSAYS OK THE LOCALITY OF THE 

i ETERNAL INHERITANCE: Its Nature and Character; the Resnr. 

I rection Body; the Mutual Reco(cnition of Glorified Saints. By the Rev. 

W. LiSTBB, F.G.S. Crown 8vo6«&< 

! BISHOP JEREKY TAYLOiBM! EHTIBE WORKS: With Life by 
' Bishop Hbber. Revised and corrected by the Rev. C. P. Bdbn, Fellow 

of Oriel College, Oxford. 10 vols. 8vo ^5 5« 

I XOSHEDFS ECCLESIASTICAL HISTORY. The Bev. Dr. 

' Murdock's Literal Translation from the Latin, as edited, with Addi. 

I tional Notes, by Henry Soambs, M.A. Tkird Revised EdiHom, careinny 

I re-edited and broufcht down to the Present Time by the Rev. William 

I Stubbs, M.A., Vicer of Navestock, and Librarian to the Archbishop of 

I Canterbury. Svols. 8vo [Jnthepretf. 



Bj the Author of Jmy 



PASSIKG THOUGHTS OH BELIGIOH. 

Herbert, New Edition. Fcp 8vo 5« 

By the same Author, 

SELF-EXAIOHATIOK BEFORE OOKFIBKATIOH : With Devo- 
tions and Directions for Confirmation-Day. 32mo U ^ 

READINGS FOB A MOHTH FBEPABATOBY TO COITFIBIIA- 

TION; Compiled from the Works of Writers of the Early and of the 
Engflish Church. Fcp 8vo 4« 

BEABINGS FOB EYSBY DAY DT LENT; CompilMl frwn the 
Writings of Bishop Jbremy Taylor. Fcp 8vo is 
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OOXrXSS OS* XKeilSH BSABOre, adapted to eywy taate 
and cajwcity ; or, How and What to Read : With Literary Anecdotea. 
By the Rev. J. Ptcboft, B.A., Trin. Coll. Oxon. Fcp 8to bt 



LEGiEKDB OP THE SAINTS AKD HAETTBS, as represented in j 
Christian Art. By Mrs. Jameson. Third Edition, reviaed; with 17 ! 
Etching^s and 180 Woodcuts. 2 vols, square crown 8vo Sl« 6d ; 

By the game Author, i 

ISGEHDS OF THE XOHASTIG OSDSBS, as represented in I 
Christian Art. New and improved Edition, being the Third; with i 
many Etchin£:s and Woodcuts. Square crown 8vo INearfy ready. \ 

LEGENDS OF THE MADONNA, as represented in Christian Art. { 
Second Edition, enlarged : with 27 Etchings and 165 Woodcuts. Square ' 
crown 8vo 28« I 

THE HISTORY OF OTTlt LOBD AND OF HIS PBECUBSOB JOHN I 

THB BAPTIST; with the Fersonag^es and Typical Subjects of the Old 

Testament as represented in Christian Art. Square crown 8to with i 

many Etchings and Woodcuts [In theprees, ' 

OATS' AND FAKLIE'S BOOK OF XXBLEXS: Moral Emblems, , 
with Aphorisms, Adages, and Proverbs of all Nations : Comprising 60 
circular Vignettes, 60 Tail- pieces, and a Frontispiece composed from their 
works by J. Lbiohton, F.S.A., and engraved on Wood. Tbe Text 
translated and edited, with Additions, by R. Pigot. Imperial Svo 31« 6d 

BUNYAN'S FneBIlFS PBOGBESS : With 126 Blaatrations on 
Steel and Wood, from original Designs by C. Bennett ; and a Preface by 
the Rev. C. Kingslby. Fcp 4to 21« 

THEOLOGIA GERMANIC A: Translated by SirSAiorA Winxwobth. 
With a Preface by the Rev. C. Kingslby; and a Letter by Baron 
BuNSBN. Fcp Svo 5# 

LTBA OEBHANICA. Translated firom the German by Cathbsine 
WiMKwoRTH First Sbbies, Hymns for the Sundays and Chief 
Festivals of the Christian Year. Sbcond Sbbibs, the Christian Life. 
Fcp Svo price oe each series. 

HYKNS FBOX LYBA GEBXANICA. 18mo Is 

LYBA OEBHANICA. Fibst Sebtes, as above, translated by 
C. WiNKWORTH. With Illustrations from Original Deugns by John 
Leighton, F.S. A., engraved on Wood under his superintendence. Fcp 
4toau 

THE CHOBALE-BOOK FOB ENGLAND ; A Complete Hymn-Book 
for Public and Private Worship, in accordance with tfae Services and 
Festivals of the Churcb of England : Tbe Hymns from the l^a Gemumica 
and other Sources, translated from the German by C. Winkworth ; 
tbe Tunes, from the Sacred Music of tbe Lutheran, Latin, and other 
Churches, for Four Voices, with Historical Notes, &c., compiled and 
edited by W. S. Bbhnbtt, Professor of Music in the University of 
Cambridge, and by Orro Goldschmidt. Fcp 4to price lOstd cloth, or 
ISs half-bound in morocco. 
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HTXHOLOOIA GHRISIIAirA: Psalms and Hymxu for the Chru- 
tUn SfeasoDS. Selected and Contributed by Philoymnic Friends; and 
Edited by Bbkjamin Hall Kknnbdt, DJ>., Prebendary of Lichfield. 
Crown 8vo [Jtut ready. 

LYRA 8ACSA ; Being a Collection of Hjnms, Andent and Modern 
Odea, and Frai^menta of Sacred Poetry; compiled and edited, with a 
Preface, by tlie Rct. B. W. Savilb, M.A. Fcp 8vo 5t 

LYSA D0HE8TICA: Christian Songs for Domestic Edification. 
Translated from the Psaltery and Harp of C. J. P. Spitta. By Richard 
Massib. Fcp 8?o U 6d 

THE WIFE'S XAKUAL ; or, Prayers, Thoughts, and Songs on 
Several Occasions of a Matron's Life. By the Rev. W. Calvbrt, M.A. 
Ornamented in the atyle of Queen Elizabeth** Prayer.^Book, Crown 8vo 
price IQe 6d 

EORNE'8 lETBODirCTIOir TO THE GBITIGAL STUDY AND 
KNOWLEDGE OF THE HOLT SCRIPTURES. Eleventh Edition, 
revised throufi^hont, and broui^ht np to the existins: atate of Biblical 
Knowledge. Edited by the Rev. T. H. Horns, B.D., the Author, the 
Rev. John Ayrb, M.A., and S. P. Tregblles, LL.D. ; or with the 
Second Volume, on the Old Testament, edited by S. Davidson, D.D. 
and LL.D. With 4 Maps and 22 WoodcaU and Facsimiles. 4 vols. 8vo 
price Jtz 13« 6d 

HOBITE'S GOMPEHDIOirS nrrRODUCTIOir TO THE STUDY OF 
THE BIBLE. Tenth Edition, carefully re-edited by the Rev. John 
Ayrb, M.A., of Gonville and Cains College, Cambridge. With 3 Maps 
and 6 Illustrations. Post 8vo 9e 

THE TBEASUBY OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE: Comprising a Sum- 
mary of the Evidences of Christianity; the Principles of Biblical 
Criticism ; the History, Chronology, and Geography of the Scriptures ; 
an Account of the Formation of the Canon ; separate Introductions to 
the several Books of the Bible, &c. By the Rev. John Ayrb, M.A. 
Fcp 8vo with Maps, Enfrraviugs on Steel, and numerous Woodcuts; 
uniform with Maunder** Treasuries, [Nearlsf readjf, 

nrsTBUcnoNs nr the doctrine and peactice of chbis- 

TIANITT. Intended chiefly as an Introduction to Confirmation. By 
the Right Rev. G. B. L. Cotton, D.D., Bishop of Calcutta. 18mo 
price 2# 6d 

BOWDLEB'S FAMILY SHAKSPEAEE ; in which nothing is added 
to the Original Text, but those words and expressions are omitted which 
cannot with propriety be read aloud. Cheaper Genuine Edition, complete 
in 1 vol. larsre type, with 36 Woodcut Illustrations, price \U Or, with 
the same Illustrations, in 6 volumes for the pocket, price 5« each. 

GOLDSMITH'S POETICAL W0BX8. Edited by Bolton Gobbet, 
Esq. Illustrated with numerous Wood Engravings, from Designs by 
Members of the Etching Club. Square crown 8vo 2U 
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H00BE>8 IBI8E XEIODIIS. With 161 Designs on Steel by 
Da NiKL M ACLisB, R.A., and tbe whole of the Text of the Songrs enjpraTed 
by Bbckbr. Saper-royal 8to ai« 6d 

TENNIEL'8 EDITION OF MOOSE'S LALLA BOOKH. With 68 
Woodcut Illastrations, from Orifpnal Drawings, and 6 Initial Pag^ of 
Persian Ilesigns by T. Sulman, Jun. Fcp 4to 21« 

HOOBE'S POETICAL WOBEB. People's Edition, complete in One 
Volume, large typ^ with Portrait after Phillips. Square crown 8?o 
price I2»6d 

POEnCAL WOEKS OF LETITIA ELIZABETH LANDON (L.E.L.) 
Comprisindr the Improvisatriee, the Venetian Bracelet, the Golden Violet, 
the fraubadour, and Poetical Remains. New Edition ; with 2 Vignettes. 
2 vols. l6mo 10« 

LAYS OF ANdENT BOKE ; vith Ivry and the Armada. Bj the 
Bight Hon. Lord MACAt7L4Y. l6mo U 6d 

LOBD HACATrLATS LAYS OF ANCIENT BOME. With Illustra- 
tions, Original and from the Antique, drawn on Wood by 6. Scharf. Fcp 
4to2U 

POEVS. By Matthbw Abnold. Fibst Ssbies, Third Edition. 
Fcp 8V0 Se 6d Second Series, 5« 

By the same Author, 

MEBOPE : A Tragedy. With a Fre&ce and an Historical Intro- 
duction. Fcp 8vo Se 

SOUTHETS POETICAL WOBKS; with all the Author's last Intro- 
ductions and Notes. Library Edition, with Portrait and Vignette. 
Medium 8vo 2U ; in 10 vols, fcp 8vo with Portrait and 19 Vignettes, S5« 

By the eame Author. 

THE DOCTOB, fto. Complete in One Volume. Edited by the 
ReT. J. W. Wartbr, B.D. With Portrait, Vignette, Bust, and coloured 
Plate. Square crown 8vo 12# 6d 

CALDEBON'S THBEE DBAHA8 : Love the Greatest Enehantmeni, 
The Sorceries of Sin, and The Devotion of the Cross, attempted in English 
Asonante and other Imitative Verse, by D. F. MacCartht, M.R.i.A., 
with Notes, and the Spanish Text. Fcp 4to \5s 

A STJBVEY OF EUKAN PBOGBESS TOWABDS EIOHEB CIVI- 



LISATION: a Progress as little perceived by the multitude in any aj 
as is the growing of a tree by the children who sport under its shade. 
N BiL Abnott, M.D., F.R.S., &c. 8vo price 6s 6d 
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COLONISATION AND COLONIES: Being a Series of Lecturas 
delivered before the University of Oxford in 1839, '40, and '41. By 
Hbrman Mbrivalb, M.A., Professor of Political Economy. Second 
Edition, with Notes and Additions. 8vo 18s 
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I e. X. WUXnarS POFVIAX TABLB Ibr AMcrtuniiig the Tahie 
I 9l LMebold, UmAoM, and Chnrcii Propertr, Bcacwal Fines, ftc ; the 

I Foblic FoBdi ; Aimoal Avence Price and latMCrt oa ComoU from 1731 

to IMl ; ChemkaU Geofcrapbical, Aitroiioniical, Triipoiiometrical Tables, 
( ftcftc IVUAfi/iM, cnburged. PnstSrolOs 



THOX80V8 TABLEB OIF DTOREBI, at Three,_Foiir, Foar and 
a-Half, and Five per Cent., ~ 

ItoattDays. ISmoSfM 



I a-Half, and Five per Cent., from One Fowid to Ten Tboosand, and from 

- ~ ISmo ^ " ' 



: A DKXIDVAXT, FBACnCAIs THEOBE^CA]:^ Aini KIBIOXieAIs 
{ of Commerce and Commereial NanfatiOD. By J. IL M'Cdlloch, Baa. 

, lUostiBted with Maps and Flans. New Bmtion, containing much 

' additional Infonnation. SvoSOt 

Bf tk€ tame AmtUr, 

I ADicrriovABT.eBocatAFmGAiHSiATnncuLisAjniHinrai. 

, CAL, of the ▼ariont Conntries, Places, and principal Natoral ObjeeU in 

the World. New Edition, revised ; with 6 Maps. 2 vols. 8vo 63s 

! A KAHVAL OF eEOOSAPHY, Phyncal, Indiutrial, and PoliticaL 
By William Hughes, F.R.6.S., &&, Professor of Geofi^phTin Qoeen's 
CoUej^e, London. New snd thoroughly rerised Edition : witn 6 coloored 
Mapa. Fcp8ro7tf€tf 

Or, in Two Parts : Part I. Enrope, U 6<f ; Part II. Asia, 
Africa, America, Aostialasia, and Poljmesia, 4« 

3]f tig tame Auihar, 

THE GEOGBAPHY OF BBlTltU BISTOST; a Geographical 
Detcription of the British Islands at soccessive Periiods, from the Earliest 

I Tfanes to the Present Dsy; with s Sketch of the commencement of 

Colonisstion on the part of the English Nation. With 6 fall-coloured 

I Maps. Fcp8vo8#6tf 

{ A HEW BBinSE GAZEHXER ; or, Topographical Dictionary of 
! the British Islands and Narrow Seas : Comprising concise Descriptions 

I of about 60,000 Places, Sests, Natural Featarea, and Objects of Note, 

I founded on the best Anthorities. By J. A. Sharp. 2 Toia. 8vo 4^3 I6t 

I A HEW BICnOHAEY OF GEOGBAFHT, Descriptive, Physical, 
I Statistical, and Historical : Forming a complete General Gasetteer of 

the World. By A. K. Johnston, F.R.S.B., &c. Seemid Bditum, rerised. 

In One Volume of 1,360 pages, comprising aboat SOlOOO Namea of Places. 

8?0 80« 

AE EECTCLOPiBSIA OF CIVIL EEGIEEEBIEG, Historica], 
Theoretical, and PracticaL Illustrated by upwards of 3,000 Woodcuts. 
By E. Crbst, C.E. Second Edition, revised and extended. 8vo 43« 

THE SEGIESSB'8 HANDBOOK ; ezpUdning the Principles which 
should guide the Young Engineer in the Construction of Machinery, with 
the necessary Rules, Proportions, and Tablea. By C. S. Lowndks, 
Engineer. Post 8vo 5t 
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HBBFUL mOXXATIQH FOB EVGIKEEB8 : Being a Fzbst 
SsKiEfl of Lectures delivered before the Working Enipneers of York«hire 
and Lancashire. By W. Fairbaibn, LL.D., F.R.S^ F.G.d. With 
Plates and Woodcats. Crown 8vo 10* 6d * 

Second Sbribs: Ck)ntaininfr Experimental Researches on the Collapse of 
Boiler Fines and the Strength of Materials, and Lectures on subjects 
connected with Mechanical Engineering^, &c. With Plates and Woodcuts. 
Crown 8to lOw fid 

Bjf the ««M« Author, 

A TREATISE ON lOLLS AND MILLWORK. Vol. I. on the 
principles of Mechanism and on Prime Movers. With Plates and Woodcuts. 
8to16« 

AN ENCTCLOPXDIA OP ABOHITEOTUKE, Historical, Theo- 
retical, and Practical. By Joseph Gwilt. With more than 1,000 Wood 
Engravings, from Designs by J. S. Gwilt. 8vo 42« 

L0TnX)N'8 ENCTCL0P2SIA of Cottage, Farm, and Villa Archi- 
tecture and Furniture. New Edition, edited by Mrs. Loudon ; with 
more than 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo 63« 

THE ELEIIENTS OF MEGHANISIC, designed for Students of 
Applied Mechanics. By T. M. Goodbye, M.A., Professor of Natural 
Philosophy in King's College, London. With 206 Figures on Wood. 
Po8t8vo6«6ie 

17BF8 DICTIONARY OF ARTS, UANTJFAGTURES, AND MINES. 
Fifth Edition, re-written and enlarged ; with nearly 2,000 Wood Engrav- 
ings. Edited by Robbrtv Hunt, F.R.S., F.S.S., Keeper of Mining 
Records, &c., assisted by numerous gentlemen eminent in Science and 
connected with the Arts and Manufactures. 3 vols. 8vo jff4 

AN ENCTCLOP^IDIA OF DOHSSTIC ECONOKT: Comprising such 
subjects as are most immediately connected with Housekeeping. By 
Thos. Webster ; assisted by Mrs. Parkes. With nearly 1,000 Wood- 
cuts. 8vo Sl« 6(2 

HODERN COOKERY FOR PBIYATE FAlTITiTRS, reduced to a 
System of Easy Practice in a Series of carefully-tested Receipts, in which 
the Principles of Baron Liebig and other eminent Writers have been as 
much as possible applied and explained. By Eliza. Acton. Newly re- 
vised and enlarged Edition ; with 8 Plates, comprising 27 Figures, and 
150 Woodcuts. ¥cp 8vo U (ad 

A FSAGTIGAL TREATTBK ON BBXWINQ, based on Chemical and 
Economical Principles: With Formulae for Public Brewers, and Instruc- 
tions for Private Families. By W. Bi.ack. 8vo price lOs 6d 

ON FOOD AND ITS DIGESTION: Being an Introduction to 
Dietetics. By W. Bbinton, M.D., Physician to St Thomas's Hospital. 
&c. With 48 Woodcuts. Po8t8vol2« 
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HIHTS TO H0IHEB8 OV THE KAKA6EKBHT OF THEIR 
HEALTH DURING THK PERIOD OF PREGNANCY AND IN THE 
LYING-IN BOOM. By T. Bull, M.D. Fcp8ro5« 

THE ICATEBVAL HAHAOEHEHT OF CHILDBEN IH HEALTH 
AND DISEASE. Fcp 8vo 5* 

LECTUBES OH THE DISEASES OF DTFAKCT AHB CHILDHOOD. 
i By Charlbs West, M.D., &c. Fourik BditUm, curefuUy revised 

tbroa^rhoat; with numerous additional Cases, and a copious Indbx. 
8vo 14« 

THE PATENTEE'S MANITAL: ATreafiise on the LawandPrac 

tice of Letters Patent, especially intended for the use of Patentees and 

I Inventors. By J. Johnson and J. U. Johnson. Esqrs. Post 8vo U M 

' THE FBAGTICAL DBATOHTSMAITS BOOK OF INDITSTBIAL 

I DESIGN. By W. Johnson, Assoc. Inst. C.E. Second Edition^ enUrsred; 

I coinprisinir 300 Pages of Letterpress, 210 Quarto Plates, and numerous 

< Woodcuts. 4Xoi8*6d 

I THE FEACnCAL HEGHAHIG^ JOTTBKAL: An lUuatrated Hecord 
i of Mechanical and Enj^neerinfir Science, and Epitome of Patent inven- 

tions. 4to price U monthly. Vols. I. to XV. price lis each, in cloth. 

THE FHAGTIGAL HEGHAHICTS JOUBKAL BECOBD OF THE 
INTERNATIONAL EXHIBITION OF 1862. A full and elaborate 
Illustrated Account of the Exhibition, contributed by 42 Writers of 
eminence in the Departments of Science and Art. In One Volume, com- 
prising: 630 Pages of Letterpress, illustrated by 20 Plate Engraving and 
900 Woodcuto. 4to price 2b« 6d cloth. 

COLLIEEIES AND COLUEBS ; A Handbook of the Law and 
leadini^ Gases relating thereto. By J. C. Fowlbk, Barrister-at-Law ; 
Stipendiary Magistrate for the District of Merthyr Tydfil and Aberdare. 
Fcp 8vo 6f 

THE THEOBY OF WAB ILLUSTBATED by numerous Examples 
from History. By Lient.-Col. MacDodqall, late Superintendent of the 
Staff College. Third Bdition, with 10 Plans. Post 8vo price 10« 6d 

PBOIEGTILE WEAPOHS OF WAB AHD EXPLOSIVE GOH- 
POUNDS. By J. Scoffbrn, M.B. Lond. late Professor of Chemistry in 
the Alders^ate School of Medicine. Fourth Edition. Post 8vo with 
Woodcuts, 9» td 

SUPPLBMBNT, containing New Besources ot Warfare, price it 

A KAirUAL FOB NAVAL CADETS. By JoHir M<Neil Botd, 
late Captsin H.N. Published with the Sanction snd Approval of the 
Lords Commissioners of the Admiralty. Second Edition; with 240 
Woodcuts, 2 coloured Plates of Signals, &c., andll coloured Plates ot 
Flags. Post 8vo 12tf 64 
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FBOJECnOir Ain> calculation of the SPHEBX. For 

Youngf Sea Officers ; beings a complete Initiation into Nautical ABtronomy. 
By S. M. Saxby, R.N., Principal Instructor of Naval Engineers, H.M. 
Steam Reserve. With 77 Dia^ms. Post 8vo 5« 

By the tame Author, 

THE STUDY OP STEAH AND THE UABINE ENOINE. For 
Youn;? Sea Officers in H.M. Navy, the Merchant Navy, &c. ; being- a 
complete Initiation into a knowledge of Principles and their Application 
to Practice. Post 8vo with 87 Diagrams, be 6<l 

A TBEATISE ON THE STEAU ENGINE, in its yarious Applica- 
tions to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture. 
With Theoretical Investigations respecting the Motive Power of Heat and 
the Proportions of Steam Engines ; Tables of the Right Dimensions of 
every Part; and Practical Instructions for the Manufacture and 
Management of every species of Engine in actual use. By John Bourne, 
C.B. Fifth Edition ; with 37 Plates and 546 Woodcuts (200 new in this 
Edition). 4to42« 

By the same Author. 

A CATEGHISK 07 THE STEAM ENGINE, in its yarious Applica- 
tions to Mines, Mills, Steam Navigation, Railways, and Agriculture; 
with Practical Instructions for the Manufacture and Management of 
Engines of every class. New Edition, with 80 Woodcuts. Fcp 8vo 6« 

HANDBOOK OP PABH LABOUB : Comprising Labour Statistics ; 
Steam, Water, Wind ; Horse Power ; Hand Power ; Cost of Farm Opera- 
tions; Monthly Calendar; Appendix on Boarding AgricQltural 
Labourers, &c. ; and Index. By John Chalmers Morton, Editor of 
the Agrictdtural Gazette, &c. 16mo \s 6d 

By the same Author. 

HANDBOOK OF DAIBY HITSBANDBY: Comprising Dairy Sta- 
tistics ; Food of the Cow ; Choice and Treatment of the Cow ; Milk ; 
Butter; Cheese; General Management of a Dairy Farm; Monthly 
Calendar of Daily Operations; Appendix of Statistics; and Index. 
16mo1«6<^ 

CONVEBSATIONS ON NATT7BAL PHILOSOPHY, in which the 
Elements of that Science are familiarly explained. By Jane Marcet. 
Uth Edition ; with 31 Plates. Fcp 8vo \0e 6d 

By the same Author. 

CONVEBSATIONS ON CHEIHISTBY, in which the Elements of that 
Science are familiarly explained and illustrated. A thoroughly revised 
Edition. 2 vols, fcp 8vo 14« 

CONVEBSATIONS ON LAND AND WATEB. Eeyised Edition, with 
a Coloured Map, showing the comparative Altitude of Mountains. Fcp 
8vo 5e td 

CONVEBSATIONS ON POLITICAL ECONOMY. Fcp 8vo 7s 6d 

BAYLDON'S ABT OP VALTHNG BENTS AND TILLAGES, and 

Claims of Tenants upon Quitting Farms, at both Michaelmas and Lady- 
Day. Seventh Edition, enlarged. 8vo 10« 6<l 
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THE EXXCUTOS'fl 09IDE. By J. C. Hudbok. New snd enlarged 
Bdition, revised by the Author. Fop 8vo 6« 

By the tame Author, 

PLAIN BISECTIONS FOB KAXIire WILLS DT COKFOEMTTY 
WITH TU B LAW. New £ditioo, corrected and revised by the Aothor. 
Fcp 8vo 2» 6d 

THE BBinSE FLORA. : CompriBing the Phsnogamous or Flower- 
iDg Plants, and the Ferns. 8th Edition, with Additions and Corrections ; 
and numerous Figrures enrraved on 12 Plates. By Sir W. J. Hooker, 
K.H.» &c.; and 6. A. Walkbu-Arnott, LL.D., F.L.S. 12mo 14a; 
with tbe Plates coloured, 2U 

BRYOLOGIA BBITANNICA: Containiog tbe Mosses of Great 
Britain and Ireland systematically arrantred and described according^ to 
the method of BracA and Schimper\ with 61 illustrative Plates. By 
William Wilson. 8vo 42a ; or with tbe Plates coloured, price ^4 4a 

HISTOBY OF THE BBITISH FBESH-WATEB AL6JE : Including 
Descriptions of the Desmidese and Diatomaceae. By A. H. Hassall, 
M.D. With 100 Plates of Figiires. a vols. 8vo j^l 15« 

By the same Author » 

ABXTLTEBATIONS BETECTEB; or, Plain Instructions for the 
DiscQfvery of Frauds in Food and Medicine. By Arth ur H i ll Hassall, 
1I.D. Lond., Analyst of The Lancet Sanitary Commission. With 225 
Woodcuts. Crown 8vo 17a M 
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AVENGTCLOiPXSIAOF AGBICULrVBX: Comprising the Tli6cny 
«Bd Practice of tbe Vatuation, Tranafer, Laying-out, Improvement, and 
MaaaKcment of Landed Propoty, and of tiie Caltivatian and Boonoxny 
of tbe Animal and Vegetable PMKtactions of Agricaltare. By J. C. 
LouooK. With 1,100 WoodcnU. 8voSU6d 

* Bjf the same Author, 
AN XNCYGLOPJSBIA OF GABBENINO: Compriaing the Theoiy 
and Practice of HorticoltOTe, Floriculture, Arboriculture, and Landscape i 
Gardening. Corrected and improved by Alra. Loddon. With 1,000 I 
Woodcuts. 8vo31a6<f I 

AN XNGYGLOPJEDIA OF TBEES ANB SHBTTBS : Containing the ! 
Hardy Treea and Sbroba of Great Britain, Native and Foreign, Sdoitifi- \ 
cally and Popularly Described. With 2,000 Woodcuts. 8vo50t 

' AN XNCYCLOPJEBIA OF PLANTS: Compriaing the Specific 
Character, Description, Culture, History, Application in tbe'Aita, and j 

I every other desirable Particular respecting all tbe Plants found in Great 

Britain. Corrected by Mrs. Loudon. With upwards of 12,000 Wood- 
cuts. 9vojeZ3s6d 

• THE CABINET LAWYER: A Popolar Digest of the Laws of 
! England, Civil and Criminal : Comprunng also a Dictionary of Law 

I Terms, Maxims, Statutes, snd much other useful Legal Information. 

I 19fJI Edition, extended by the Author ; with the Statutes and Legal Deci- 

sions to if ieAcM^sMt Ttfrm, 24 and 25 Victoria. Fcp8vol0a6d I 
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COBSOir-TEAHriKQ OF FSVIT TRKES, Diagonal, Yertical, 
Spiral, Horiiontal, adapted to the Orchard-Houte and Open- Air Caltnre. 
By Rev. T. Collinqs Brbhaut. Ftp 8vo with Woodcuts, 8* 6d 

THE THEOBT Ain> FEAGTICE OF HOBTICULTUBE ; or, An 
Attempt to Explain the Principal Operationa of Gardening: upon Pbyaio- 
log^ical Grounds. By J. Limdlby, M.D., F.R.S., F.L.S. With 98 Wood- 
cuts. 8to 2U 

JBy the tame Author, 

AM nriBODITCTIOir TO BOTAHY. Kew Edition, reyised and 
enlarged ; with 6 Plates and many Woodcuts. 2 vols. 8vo 24* 

THE B08E AMATEUB'8 GUIDE : Containing bmple Descriptions 
of all the tioe leading Varieties of Roses, regularly classed in their respec- 
tive Families ; their History and Mode of Culture. By Thomas Rivers. 
Seventh Edilion, Fcp 8vo 4e 

THE OABDENEBS' ASVTJAL FOB 1863. Edited bj the H«y. S. 
Reynolds Hole. With a coloured Frontispiece by John Leech. 
Fcp. 8vo 2#6tf 

THE TBEASUBY OF HATUBAL HISTOBY; or. Popular ]5ic- 
tionary of Zoology : in which the Characteristics that distinguish the 
different Classes, Genera* and Species are combined with a variety of 
interesting information illustrative of the Habits, Instincts, and General 
Economy of the Animal Kingdom. By Samuel Maunder. With 
above 900 accurate Woodcuts. Fcp 8vo )0f 

Bp the same Author. 
THE SCIENTIFIC AND UTEBABY TBEA8TJBY: A Popular 
Encyclopaedia of Science and the Belles-Lettres ; including all branches 
of Science, and every subject connected with Literature and Art. Fcp 
SvolO* 

THE TBEA8XJBY OF OE06BAFHY, Physical, Historical, Descrip- 
tive, and Political ; containing a succinct Account of every Country in 
the World. Completed by William Huqhes, F.R.6.S. With 7 Maps 
and 16 Plates. Fcp8vol0« 

THE HI8T0BICAL TBEA8TJBY : Comprising a General Introduc- 
tory Outline of Universal History, Ancient andModern, and a Series of 
Separate Histories of every principal Nation. Fcp 8vo 10« 

THE BIOGBAPHICAL TBEA8XJBY: Consisting of Memoirs, 
Sketches, and Brief Notices of sbove 12,000 Eminent Persons of All Ages 
and Nations. I2th Edition, Fcp 8vo 10« 

THE TBEASUBY OF KNOWLEDGE AND OBBABY OF BEFE- 
RKNCB : Comprising an English Dictionery and Grammar, a Universal 
Gazetteer, a Classical Dictionary, a Chronology, a Law Dictionary, a 
Synopsis of the Peerage, useful Tables, &c. Fcp 8vo 1U« 

Uniform with the above, 
THE TBEA8UBY OF BOTANY. By Dr. J. Lindlet. [J» the press. 

THE TBEASUBY OF BIBLE KNOWLEDGE. Br Bev. J. Atbe, 
M.A. [In the I, 
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I GRADUATED SERIES OF ENGLISH READING-BOOKS. 

j In ft Tolt. fcp 8to price 10« cloth, each of which Volamee may be had 
I feparately at bekm, 

I THE GRADUATED SERIES 

I FTVE READING-LESSON BOOKS 

UriTH EXPLANATORY NOTES; 

; Adapted, ai a ProgreniTe Course of Beading, for all Claaes of 
English Schools and Pamilies. 

. Edited bj J. S. JjAXTBIE, 

Editor of the ShtlUng EntertMning Libraty, &c. 

*. d. 

i tiRarr BooKt\y2?uga, Sixth Editt4m 1 

j SKCOKjy Book, 956 ¥uge%. Fifth Bdition 1 6 

! Third Book, ZUTn^ Sixth BditioH 2 

I Fourth Book, *40 T%gt^ Sixth Edition S 6 

YirTH BooK,A96T%ges, Second EdiHoM S 



Th 1 s is an entirely mew f«rii!S of IV 
Insr-Book?, cattfcillv Adapted thTou,.- 

Tb* FIveBiM^ik* are arninp&l k.i 
jwpaa^iR]^ «*tSoiia, on n s^ri . 
fbrm acliemQ f^f pn>gTe9ntvE, v l' i 
vtiried Kleclioni. 13O0G L LuUe-j ; 
rhyinei and fireside ftturi**, tnUe^ 
fNiiraidje»K ind phi*n iiinnb iJiJjePj.3H «■ : 
the eotnpfebeiiaimi uf i-hildren who ' 
miJitt'reirl Utc fir^t utep^ in ro'iiilitt i?. I 
Hh. t^ontaint iiilioi^llainiefi, talkie of b.'-I- 
tuTB, ImKNTiniitLvc^ and reivL uncwdo^- 
libtiiral his.tor>'. ^nd bsUlml poetry 
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jy ^^ same Author. 
PIEST STEPS to EEADING: being an Introduction 

to the Graduated Series of English Readinf^-Books. Fcp 8to Part I. 
price Zd, Part II. price M sewed ; or complete, price lOd cloth. Or 
the whole conspicaonsly printed in bold type for Class Teachinjc^ on a 
Set of Broadside Sheets, price 4« %d, or price Is the Set of Broadsides 
mounted as 15 Cardboards, or <)« 6d with convenient Iron Frame ; the 
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LAURIE'S ENTERTAINING LIBRARY. 



In conne of publication, in Quarterly Volames, from January 1 863, each 

volume in square 18mo, with Six full-pa|ir« lilnatrationa, 

price One Shilling cloth, or Ninepence aewed, 

SHILUNG ENTERTAINING LIBRARY, 

Adapted to the requirements of School Libraries, Families, and 
Working Hen. 

By J. S. LAURIE, 

Editor of the Graduated Serie* of Reading-Lesson Boohs, ^c. 

The First Three Volumes are now ready, viz. 

ROBINSON CRUSOE. | OUIiIiIVBR'8 TRAVEIiS. 

CHRISTMAS TAIfES. 



Thb object of the Entertatnino 
LiBSABT is III provide Lbs y 01111,12 uni, 
generally 8pii.iieJltiic. the !««$ edncMiea 
portion of tU' t-mimnnliy wUk tHH»ks 
which they Hill tua rirada^jlf. >IiHiy 
similar projoet!' 1itiv# tumn itart<!<i3, ;ina 
have failed. The i^ropilefjora or tht pre- 
sent LibB4R->' I'H.^iu'VrL'' thcLt tlir^^t.' [j!i£hi,res 
aretobeasci jfi- 

ciency which, ■■'■ui' v^'^h'T x ■ nd 

care, may be fully supplied. 

In undiertakings of this kind too little 
allowance has been made for what may 
almost be termed the repnlsiveness of a 
book to the untutored mind. Children 
freed from irksome tasks, and working 
men wearied with a hard day's toil, can- 
not possibly be induced to read until they 
find out what a wealth of entertainment 
is concealed under the bard, ungraceful 
forms of typography. Nothiiuf appears 
more certain than that they will not read 
at all, unless materials are placed before 
them which are calculated to arouse their 
interest and enchain their attention. 

The practical problem to be solved 
would seem to be to ftumish a selection of 
works which will appeal to that dominant 
principle in the human breast, the love of 
pleasure. The aim of the Editor of the 
£KTBBTAiinira Libbabt is to provide an 
ample and varied repast for the gratifica- 
tion of this iustlnct. The concentration 
of his efforts upon this single point mtUI 
give the present series of books its dis- 
tinctive character. 



A f^lance at the sources upon which 
he has already drawn will, it is believed, 
convince those who are aioquainted with 
English literature, that such volumes as 
the Emtbbtainiko Libbjlbt promises 
to contain will necessarily tend to enlarge 
the intellectual views, and to direct and 
strengthen the moral sentiments of every 
reader. But the prime end kept in view 
will be to afford, in a wide and liberal 
sense, pleasure and amusement; and to 
this end whatever bears more directly 
upon the practical utilities of lifB will in- 
variably be held subordinate. 

It is proper to state that the Editor as- 
sumes the right of adapting the original 
text so as to suit his purpose. Gramma- 
tical constructions which are too involved 
and difficult will be simplified ; modem 
words and idioms will be substituted for 
such as have become obsolete or nearly ob- 
solete ; and in all cases passages which are 
unsuitable to the young will be expunged. 

Care will be taken to adorn each of the 
volumes with a number of striking illus- 
trations. The illustratious to the three 
volumes now ready are drawn by Mr. 
Sanderoock, a rising artist, whose merit 
has been acknowledged by competent 
Judges. 

Special attention will be paid to the 
bhidiug of the volumes. They will be pre- 
pared for being well thumbed. The type, 
also, in which they will be printed will be 
of the clearest and distinctest kind that 
con be procured. 



Volumes preparing for Publication Quarterly^ uniform with the above three: 



SANDFORD and MERTON 

[On March 81. 

ThePIIiORIM'S PROGRESS 
EVENINGS AT HOME 



HISTORY Of the PXJkGUE 
The VICAR of WAKEFIEIiD 
CITIZEN of the WORIiD 
SWISS FAMIIiY ROBINSON 



AND OTHER WORKS. 
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.Ailcnoon of Lift 16 

^0a««» on ClMiieatiob IS 

^ jooeff JapMi 1 

^n^'« Sdaottte HamrBphiM 4. 

Arago*» Metearological Emsjv 4 

Arago'a Fopnlar AstroDomj 4 

^rai^*« Ticatiae <m Cometi 4 

^rfrH<kaot*« HerMKorins 9 

ArwOdTM MmjooI of EnffUth Litentmv 7 

Arnolds aVoeniM tl 

AmoUCaytimvt tl 

Amoid on TnuuUtiiic Homer 8 

^moM on FragTMi tl 

A«tobioBTapb7 of Charles T 1 

Jyn'a Tveaaiiiy of Bible Knowledce. . tO 

'BtMKl'%^tat,\lr SpedOimt S 

JBoeon** Works S 

Avl(im*« Bents and Tillages S 

Beanf « Pwt-Boval (6 

AHep«A'« Alps 6 

jBIeMfc on Bravfaw S 

Blabie*t EnejelopSBdia of Boral Sports U 

SU^*$ l4Uid*s End 10 

Boner's Forert Creatnres 13 

Boicme on the Steam JBnginB IS 

BcmrMe'sOateeiiism of ditto 15 

BoioclIer*« Family Shakspean SO 

BovdT* NaTal Cadet's Manual U 

Brande's Dictionary of Scienee It 

BnfikauC on Gordon-Training tf 

Brodie'M Psydiologioal Ihq[airies 10 

A-BHton on Food SI 

Brirtow's Glosmry of lOnenaosy IS 

Bff«m/lelir« Brittany and the Bible .... 10 

Brand's Life, by BeomM S 

BitlTf Hints to Mothers S4 

Butt on Mansceraent of Children S4 

Bunsen's Hippolytus 6 

Bwwen's Outlines of Universal History 6 

Bimsen's AnaTiwta Anto>Mkma. 6 

Bwwen's AndcBt Egypt 6 

Btinycm'sPngTim'sFroKressillQStrsted 19 

Burke*» Yidssitudes of Families 4 

Bum's Agricultural Tour in Belgium 10 

Bwrton'M Lake Begions of Central Africa 9 

Burttm't Footsteps in East Africa .... 9 

BMTftm's Medina and Meeea 9 

Burton's City ef the Saints :.... 9 

Cabinet Latryer (The) SO 

Oalderon*s I>ramas, by JfoeCbrtAy.... SI 

Oofoert's Wife's Manual SO 

Cols* and FtirUe** EmWems 19 



Chorale-Book (The) for England 19 

ClarV* ComparatiYe Grammar 7 

Clo«0**s Lives from Flutareh 4 

Oolenao on the Ftetateoch 1 

Ool^M on Btac-Hnntfaig 15 

Cbai9n'« EUioe, a Tale 16 

CoidnffUm,** Chemical Analysis IS 

Oamtamaeam'M French Dictionary 7 

Goavbsare and JToMwrn's St. Paul .... 6 

CoplandTs Dictionary of Medicine .... 11 

CottoiCa Instrnctions in Christianity .. SO 

Cox'b Tftles from QattA KjHiologr •• 6 

Coa^» Tile of the Great Fersian War 5 

Cox*M Tales of the Gods and Heroes .. 5 
Ooy's SncjdopiBdia of QTil Engl- 



Cricket Field (The) 16 

Qrleket Tutor (The) 16 

Crowe's ESstoxy of France S 

DUnUoN^s Calvin I 

I»ead Shot CThe) 14 

De la Sive*t Beminiscences of CaTonr I 

i)e 2a jRire's Electricity IS 

2>e roc9uet;£ZZe on Democracy 1 

i>e TTtft's JeArson 1 

ZMTlZiiVer's Gentile and Jew 6 

Awe's Law of Storms M 

fosfiaJke on Oil Fainting S 

EcUpse of Faith (The) 17 

DeflmeeofdUto 17 

Essays and Bevlews 18 

FairbainCM Information for Engineers SI 

jPa«r&a#n'« Treatise on Millwork S3 

iittsBDv's Weather Book 13 

^oftard's Sailing Boat 15 

.Fbrster's Life of Eliot l 

iVtoIer's CoUieiies S4 

jTVesA^tekTs Alpine By ways 8 

^yesi^iilel(rs Tour in the Grisons 8 

Oorrott's Marvels of Instinct 14 

OoIdmiiCA's Poems, illustrated SO 

Ooodeve'M Elements of Mechanism .... 83 

Qreen'M English Princesses 3 

Oreeae's Manual of Coeienterata 13 

Gremt*a Mannal of Pkotoaoa,.. ....... IS 

GreiMn'sOomQondence 17 

<?rvi» on Phyrioal Foroes is 

OwiW* Encydopsodia of Archltectoie 83 

JSTortiov's Sea IS 

HaitmlgU Tropical World 13 
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Ha»$aW9 Fz^water AlgM .«.. S6 

IZflWMrfrs Adulterstioni Detected S6 

Hwclook'a lift, by JforstaMm 4 

Hiatfker on Quxu and Shooting 14 

HenektPa Ontilinea of Aftronom^ 18 

£r(»«dker« Essays 13 

Himd^t Ameiicsn Explocinc Expedi- 

tions « 

£tmr«I«linidQr « 9 

Hints on Etiquette IS 

J7o2e*« Oardoien* Annual ..*.* 27 

JBoffamffl Essays 10 

J7oOdtKr< Medical Xotes 10 

BoOofid on Mental Physiology 10 

Hooker's British Flora 26 

Boplans** Hawaii 9 

Some*M Introdnction to the Scriptures 20 

J7onie*s Compendium of ditto 20 

ITosiviw' Talpa 15 

SowanTs Athletic Exercises 15 

Bowitt's History of the Supernatural 18 

£oi0>«*« Bemarkable Places 10 

Howttf* Rural Lift of F.ngland 10 

Mow8on*a Deaconesses 16 

HvdBon*$ Directions fbr Making Wills 26 

£Hd!HMi*s Executor's Guide 26 

AwAes's Geography of History 22 

Hvohe»*a Manual of Geography 22 

Jamaon^t Saints and Martyrs 19 

Jameson** Monastic Orders 19 

JameaorCs Legends of the Madonna . . 19 

Jameson's Legends of the Saviour .... 19 

Johnsim's Dictionary by Latham 7 

JbtaM>n*< Patentee's Manual 24 

John»on*s Book of Industrial Designs 24 

Jchnston's Geogrm)hical Dictionuy ••• 22 

JTemedy'f Hymnologia 20 

Kirby and Spence's Entomology 14 

L, E. Vs. Foetioal Works 21 

Lady's Tour romd Monte Rosa 8 

XoOam's Comparative Philology 7 

iMSkamCs English Lsnguage 7 

JMQtaiaCs Handbook of ditto 7 

£auri«'« Entertaining Library 29 

Xatirie's Graduated Beading Books .. 28 

Ltmpiriir^s Notes on Mexico 9 

XtdtfeU and Scott's Greek Lexicons .. 6 

Xindfey's Hortienlture 27 

lAnSley's Introduction to Botany 27 

Xmdlev's Treasury of Botany 27 

JAsUr's Physioo-Prophetioal Essays .. 18 

Xetosft's Jerutalem 8 

Loudon's Encyclopsedia of Cottage 

Architecture 23 

Lovdon*s EncylopsBdia of Agriculture 26 



Xoi«2o»'« Eneydopsadia of Gardeliiag 26 

LovdoitCs EncyclopsBdia of Trees and • 

Shrubs 28 

Loittdon*s EncycIopsDdia of Plants 26 

2k>«7iM269*s Engineer's Handbook 22 

Lyra Domestica 20 

Lyra Germanica 19 

I^a Sacra 20 

Jfo e a wtf tt y 's England 2 

JfooauZoir's Essays ,. 17 

Macavlay's Misoellaneons Writings .. 17 

Maceudao^s Lays of Andent Rome ... 21 

Jfoanday's Speeches 5 

MacBrair's Africans .,.. 10 

jracZ>oi«0a7r« Theory of War 24 

Jlf*Cii2Zoeft'< Commercial DieUonaqr .. 22 

jrCtiOocft's Geographical Dictionaij.. 22 

Jfarcet's Land and Water 25 

JforceCs Political Economy 25 

MairceVs GoDTersatlMis on Natural 

Philosophy 15 

MarceCs Co n Tcrsattons on Chemistiy 25 

Maumdei's Kographiod Treasury .... %r 

Maunder's Geographical TVeasury .... 27 

Jfatoider's Historieal Treasury 27 

Jfoiauler's Natural History 27 

Maunder's Scientific and literary 

Treasury 27 

Maunder's Treasury of Knovledge. .. . 27 

JTay'f England 2 

Memoir of Sydney Smith 5 

Memoirs, ice. of Thomas Moore 5 

Jfeiicle2noAn'« Letters 8 

Merivale's Romans under the Empire 2 
Merivale's Fall of the Roman Republic 2 
Merwale's (H.) Lectures on Colonisa- 
tion 21 

JTeryon's History of Medldne 8 

Jft?es on Horse's Foot 15 

JftZes on Shoeing Horses 15 

Jfoore's Lalla Rookh 21 

Jfoore's Irish Melodies 81 

Jfoore's Poetical Works 21 

MoreWs Mental Philosophy II 

MoreWa Elemente of Pqrdiology 11 

Morning Clouds..... 16 

Morton's Royal Farms 2 

Jforton's Dahy Husbandry 25 

Jfofton's Farm Labour 25 

Mosheim*s Ecclesiastical History I8 

JfttZfer's Lectures on Language 7 

JTuiiX;'* College of Physieians S 

Mure'* Language and literature of 

Greece 2 

My Lift, and What shall I do with it ? 16 

Jfeofe's Sunsete and Sunshine 16 
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OdUiff'f Ch«iniftr]r II 
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PeKheTs Elements of Physics It 
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Problems in Human Nature 16 
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Record of International Exhibition .. 24 
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Jiich's Roman and Greek Antiquities 6 
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Rogerai't Essays 17 
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Jtondld't Fly-Fisher 15 
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Saxbtf on Projection of Sphere 25 

iShorfry on Study of Steam 25 

jScoifem on Projectiles 24 

Scott's Lectures on the Fine Arts .... 4 

Scott'8 Yolumetrical Analysis 12 
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SewelTs Passing Thoughts on Reli^on 18 
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flrmation 18 

Saceirs Readings for Confirmation.. 18 

SeweWs Readings for Lent 18 

SewelVt Impressions of Rome, 8:e 10 

iSetr«7rs Stories and Tales 16 

5Aa73)'s British ^Gazetteer 22 

Short-Whist 15 

Sidney's (Sfar P.) Life, by Lloyd S 

Smith's (J.) St. Paul's Shipwreck .... 6 

SnuW$ (G.) Wesleyan Methodism.... 1 

Social Life in Attttralia .T.... 10 

SouthcVM Poetical Works 21 



^o«lA«ir'« Doctor ^ « 

Stephen's Essays 17 

StepheH't Leetnres on the History of 

France 17 

Stephenson's Life, by Jeaffreson and 
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* Stonehenge' on the Dog 14 

* Stonehenge' on the Greyhound 14 

Strickland's Queens of England 3 

Sifdnetf Smith's Works 17 

Sydney Smith's Moral Philosophy.... 17 

TaU on Strength of l^fatcriols 13 

Taylor's {Jeremy) Works 18 

Tetuient's Ceylon 14 

Tennent's Natural History of Ceylon 14 

Theologia Germanica 19 

ThirlwaWs Greece 2 

rAomsoa's Interest Tables 22 

Thornton's Laws of Thought H 

TTtrupp's Anfflo-Saxon Home 3 

Todd's Cyclopmdia of Anatomy and 
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Trollnpe's VTaiden 16 

TroUope*t Barchestcr Towers 16 i 

Tictu's Law of Nations 2 | 

TVnc/aTZ on Heat li ' 
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Watta's Dictionary of Chemistry IS ! 

TFe&b's Celestial Objects 13 ! 

Webster and Parkes's Domestic Eco- 
nomy 53 ' 

Wellington's Life, by Gleig 4 , 

Wesley's Life, by S'oufAev 5 

TTest on Children's Diseases 24 

White and Riddle's Latin Dictionary 6 , 

WHson's Bryologia Britonnica 26 ; 

irtOtcA's Popular Tables 22 ' 

Wit and Wisdom of Sydney Smith ..17 
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Worm* on tiie Earth's Motion \\ 

Wyndham's Norway 9 , 

yonoe's English-Greek Lexicon 7 

YouatCs work on the Horse 14 1 
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